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CHAPTER  I 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word, 

But  as  Thou  dwell’st  with  Thy  disciples,  Lord, 

Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, — 

Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  to  bide  with  me  !  , 

H.  F.  Lyte. 

If  for  a  little  while  we  travel  back  in  imagination  to 
the  time  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  indeed  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our 
lot  has  fallen  in  these  days  of  grace  and  freedom. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1555,  between  Lewes  and 
Myching  (as  Newhaven  was  then  called),  lived  a 
family  named  Rawlings.  They  were  poor  fisher  folk, 
and  their  cottage  was  so  humble  in  appearance  that 
it  looked  more  like  a  stable  than  a  dwelling.  But  we 
are  speaking  only  of  the  buildings  outside,  over  which 
Dame  Rawlings  had  no  control :  within,  all  was  clean 
and  orderly.  The  rude  table,  scoured  with  sand  from 
the  sea-shore,  was  white  and  spotless,  and  the  benches 
and  stools  matched  the  table  in  their  cleanliness. 

Compared  with  the  cottage  homes  of  the  present 
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day,  Dame  Rawlings’  had  very  little  furniture ;  perhaps 
that  was  one  reason  why  she  set  such  store  by  what 
she  did  possess. 

At  first  glance  the  dame  appeared  just  a  comely 
matron  a  little  past  middle  life ;  but  on  closer  in¬ 
spection  one  noticed  a  restless,  discontented  look 
lurking  about  the  corners  of  her  thin  lips,  which  made 
you  feel  that  though  she  might  prove  self-forgetful  in 
any  great  trouble,  yet  in  small  every-day  worries  she 
would  be  likely  to  prove  peevish  and  petulant. 

I  wish  Dave  and  Joyce  would  come  !  They  are 
late  this  evening,  said  the  dame,  as  she  stood  at  the 
open  door,  watching  her  husband,  while  he  spread  out 
his  nets,  to  look  where  they  needed  mending. 

He  turned  towards  her  and  nodded,  but  did  not 
speak,  for  his  lips  were  moving  like  those  of  a  boy 
vlio  cons  his  lesson  for  school.  "What  a  grand  old 
face  he  had  !  Large  features,  frank  blue  eyes,  white 
beaid  and  bronzed  complexion.  He  looked  gentle, 
guileless  and  trustful  as  a  child  ;  but  at  times  he 
could  call  up  an  expression  as  determined  and  resolute 
as  the  brave  soldier  who  sets  a  higher  value  on  the 
trust  committed  to  him  than  on  his  life. 

‘  Dost  know  thy  lesson  yet  ?  ’  asked  the  dame, 
partly  amused,  and  half  wishing  that  he  would  talk. 

Yes.  I  have  another  gem  stored  up  where  none 
can  rob  me.  Listen,  wife,’  he  added ;  ‘  this  is  my  new 
lesson  : 

“‘If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated 
Me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
voild  would  love  his  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of 
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the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  world  hateth  you.”  ’ 1 

‘  I  wish  you  would  speak  under  a  bit !  Who  can 
tell  a  tale-bearer  from  an  honest  man  ?  Hush  !  ’ 
she  cried  anxiously,  as  her  husband  would  have 
spoken,  ‘  I  hear  a  step.  Oh,  it’s  you,  Dave — your 
welcome ’s  like  your  supper,  almost  spoilt  with 
keeping.’ 

‘  I  hope  not,  mother,’  answered  her  son,  with  a 
forced  smile,  ‘  for  I  need  both.  Father,  I  could  hear 
your  voice  as  I  came  over  the  grass  ;  they  say  stones 
hear  now-a-clays.  I  could  wish  you'd  have  more 
care.’ 

‘  If  your  father  will  hearken  to  you,  Dave,  it’s 
more  than  he’ll  do  to  me !  It  ’ll  end  worse  than  he 
thinks,  I  fear  it  will,’  repeated  the  dame  anxiously,  as 
she  hurried  into  the  cottage. 

‘  Father,’  began  the  young  man  earnestly,  as  he 
laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  into  his 
parent’s  face  with  eyes  as  frank  as  his  own,  ‘  there’s 
fearful  news  from  London !  I  have  just  seen  Dick 
Willard  ;  they  have  got  back  with  their  cargo,  and  they 
say  that  Bonner  has  been  burning  three  men  at  once, 
because  they  would  not  recant.  As  mother  says,  we 
need  have  a  care  who  hears  us  talk  about  the  Bible, 
and  such-like.’ 

*  “  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My 
words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed.”  ’ 2 

‘  I  am  not  ashamed,  father,’  began  Dave  hotly. 

His  father  did  not  speak,  but  a  still  small  voice 
1  John  xv.  18,  19.  2  Luke  ix.  26. 
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did,  which  the  young  man  answered,  when  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  if  in  excuse,  ‘  I  wish  we  lived  in  times  when 
we  could  worship  without  the  shadow  of  prison  walls 
hanging  over  us — or  worse  still,  the  fire.’ 

‘  It  ’ll  come,  Dave ;  those  times  will  come,  if  we 
who  know  the  truth  will  only  speak  it  without  fear, 
and  in  love.  My  lad,’  continued  his  father,  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  the  great  things  He 
has  done  for  me.  If  I,  who  know  His  Word,  don’t 
tell  it  to  those  He  died  for,  it  seems  to  me  very  like 
“  denying  ”  Him — very  like  being  ashamed  of  Him — 
very  like  obeying  men  rather  than  God,  and  putting 
their  laws  first.  Come  what  will,  Dave,  so  long  as  I 
have  breath,  I  shall  both  speak  and  pray  for  the 
spread  of  His  kingdom.’ 

£  Come,  come,  if  you’ll  sup  to-night !  ’  cried  the 
impatient  dame,  from  the  house ;  and  the  father  and 
son  hurriedly  entered  the  low  doorway,  under  which 
they  both  had  to  stoop. 

There  was  an  expression  of  anxious  foreboding  on 
the  faces  of  both  Dave  and  his  mother,  but  he  for 
whom  they  felt  solicitous  stood  up  with  a  happy, 
peaceful  look  to  bless  the  Giver  of  their  simple  food. 

‘  What  time  will  Joyce  get  back,  mother  ?  ’  asked 
Dave. 

‘  She  ought  to  be  here  by  now.  She  is  helping 
our  Edward’s  wife  again  to-day.  What  Mary  would 
do  without  her  I  can’t  tell.  Joyce  is  like  me,  I  think, 
there  are  no  lazy  joints  in  her  hands.’ 

Dame  Rawlings  regarded  her  daughter-in-law  as 
simply  an  appendage  to  her  elder  son,  for  whom  she 
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thought  she  could  have  made  a  much  better  choice. 
Fortunately,  however,  Edward  did  not  share  his 
mother’s  view,  and  during  his  long  voyages,  when  he 
would  sometimes  be  away  from  home  for  months  at  a 
time,  his  thoughts  were  always  lovingly  centred  in 
his  little  nest  in  Myching. 

‘  I  wish  Joyce  would  come  before  I  have  to  go 
again,’  said  Dave  presently,  when  his  supper  had 
nearly  disappeared. 

‘  She’ll  be  here  soon,’  answered  his  mother,  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun,  which  just  then  in  his 
golden  glory  was  indeed  a  magnificent  time-piece ; 
‘  she  was  to  be  home  by  now,  and  Francis  was  to 
come  with  her,  because  it’s  your  father’s  night  at 
home.’ 

As  she  spoke,  the  dame  went  to  the  door  to  see 
if  her  daughter  and  grandson  were  in  sight,  and  Dave 
said  to  his  father,  ‘  Robson’s  given  me  another  broad 
hint  that  he’d  not  be  sorry  to  get  a  couple  of  fresh 
partners  in  the  boat,  in  your  place  and  mine.  He’s 
no  love  for  the  new  religion,  as  you  know.’ 

‘  New  religion  !  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
over  1,500  years  old,’  began  Rawlings  eagerly  ;  but 
he  stopped  with  a  groan,  as  he  saw  the  look  of  pain 
on  his  wife’s  face.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she 
had  heard  of  Robson’s  threat,  and  to  her  the  boat 
meant  their  only  means  of  livelihood,  while  the 
‘  new  religion  ’  implied  danger  to  property  and 
life. 

While  her  mother  was  speaking  of  her,  Joyce 
Rawlings  was  tripping  lightly  along  the  cliff  path,  by 
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which  one  could  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
cottage  without  being  seen. 

Her  slight,  lithe  figure  showed  to  advantage  in 
the  dark  serge  dress,  across  the  bodice  of  which  was 
folded  a  spotless  kerchief ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
close-fitting  hood,  of  the  same  material  as  her  dress. 
Her  small,  shapely  feet  were  bare,  while  she  carried 
in  her  hands  a  pair  of  heavy  leathern  shoes,  adorned 
with  massive  buckles.  Her  brother  Edward  had 
brought  her  these  shoes  from  abroad  at  a  time  when 
they  were  seldom  seen  in  country  places.  Nothing 
but  Joyce’s  pride  in  them  would  have  induced  her  to 
wear  them,  and  nothing  but  extensive  padding  would 
have  enabled  her  to  keep  them  on  in  ‘  the  town,’  as 
they  called  Myching,  which  was  nearly  two  miles 
from  their  cottage. 

Joyce  had  her  father’s  frank  blue  eyes  and  fearless 
expression,  and  there  was  on  her  bright  face  such  a 
look  of  pure  goodness  that  people  paid  her  the  high 
compliment  of  trying  to  be  good  while  in  her  pre¬ 
sence. 

She  was  an  industrious,  helpful  girl,  who  not  only 
assisted  her  mother  in  milking  and  household  duties, 
but  could  cure  the  fish  which  her  father  and  Have 
caught;  and,  as  we  have  already  learned,  her  deft 
hands  were  very  useful  to  Edward’s  wife,  whose  five 
children  caused  a  good  deal  of  finger  exercise. 

‘  I  must  not  wait  any  longer  for  Joyce,  mother,’ 
said  Dave.  ‘  Will  you  tell  her  that  next  time  she  is 
in  the  town  Mistress  Willard  wants  to  see  her  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I’ll  tell  her.  Do  you  know  what  she  wants 
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our  Joyce  for?’  asked  his  mother,  with  a  quick, 
searching  glance. 

‘  Not  altogether,’  replied  Dave  evasively.  ‘  She 
wished  she  could  walk  as  far  as  our  place  to  see  you, 
but  of  course  she  can’t  do  that,  for  she  has  no  Joyce 
to  help  her.’ 

‘  No,  and  I  can’t  get  so  far  as  the  town  ;  but  Joyce 
will  be  sure  to  go  ;  she  never  wants  telling  twice  to  go 
there  !  ’ 

‘  No,  nor  anywhere  else,  wife,’  said  Eawlings. 

<  That’s  true,  bless  her !  ’  assented  the  dame 
warmly. 

‘  Well,  I’m  off,’  said  Dave.  ‘  Shall  I  tell  Eobson 
the  nets  will  be  ready  for  to-morrow  night,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  ;  a  couple  of  hours’  work  will  finish  the  job,’ 
said  his  father. 

Dave  hurried  away  towards  the  cliff  walk,  and 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw  his  sister. 

<  Where’s  Francis  ?  ’  shouted  Dave,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  Joyce  hear. 

‘  He’s  not  coming  at  present.  I  am  afraid  father 
will  be  disappointed;  but,  Dave,’  continued  Joyce 
anxiously,  ‘  Mary’s  lodger,  you  know,  pleases  her  very 
much,  because  he  pays  well,  and  does  not  give  much 
trouble ;  but  I  do  not  like  him  at  all.  I  never  saw 
him  till  to-day.’ 

<  Why  don’t  you  like  him  ?  ’  said  her  brother. 

‘  He  asks  so  many  questions,  and  he  talks  to  the 
children— Francis  especially— and  he  asked  him  who 
paid  for  him  to  go  to  school,  and  tried  to  find  out 
what  he  knew,  and  if  he  read  any  books  besides  his 
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lessons.  You  know  how  proud  Francis  is  of  his 
learning,  and  the  silly  boy  was  boasting  how  he  read 
lots  of  things  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  tell  anybody 
about,  because  it  was  all  a  secret !  ’ 

‘  Will  you  turn  and  walk  part  of  the  way  with  me, 
Joyce  ?  I  am  late  as  it  is,  for  I  waited  to  see  you, 
and  I  must  speak  out  more  than  I  care  to  burden  you 
with,’  he  said.  ‘  I  have  tried  to  frighten  father,  but 
it’s  no  use,  and  we  shall  have  to  fly  for  our  lives  yet. 
Yes,  we  shall  all  have  to  go  right  away  from  here. 
For,  Joyce,’  and  Dave  dropped  his  loud  voice  to  a 
whisper,  ‘  that  lodger  of  Mary’s  is  just  a  man  sent 
down  from  London  to  find  out  the  names  of  those 
who  don’t  confess,  nor  go  to  Mass.  To-day,  when  I 
was  busy  with  Robson  and  Giles,  Dick  Willard  came 
up,  and  after  talking  a  while  to  the  lot  of  us,  beckoned 
me  apart,  and  told  me  about  Mary’s  lodger.’ 

What  did  Dick  say  we  ought  to  do  ?  ’  asked  Joyce, 
with  rising  colour. 

4  Well,  he’s  got  a  plan,  and  one  that  I  like ;  but 
I  d  rather  not  say  anything  till  to-morrow,  when  I 
want  you  to  go  over  to  Dame  Willard’s  with  me. 

I  ve  been  pieparing  father  a  bit  by  telling  him  how 
plain  Robson  put  it  to-day  that  he’d  like  to  be  quit  of 
us  as  partners  in  the  boat.  He  says  he’ll  buy  us  out 
gladly;  but  I  didn’t  tell  father  that.’ 

I  don  t  see  how  we  are  to  get  a  living  without  a 
boat,  Dave.’ 

Oh,  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  a  living,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  away  from  Robson’s  scowling 
lace,  for  he  frightens  me — not  for  myself,  you  know _ 
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but  I  am  growing  such  a  coward  about  those  dear  old 
people.  Many  a  time  I  have  to  turn  away,  that  I 
may  keep  my  hands  off  Robson ;  for  I  know  if  I  anger 
him  he’ll  have  his  revenge  on  father.  He  knows  it 
would  hurt  me  a  deal  worse  to  get  father  into  trouble, 
than  to  have  a  good  fair  stand-up  fight,  for  that  I’d 
like.’ 

‘  Oh,  Dave,  don’t  you  go  and  fight !  ’  cried  Joyce. 

‘  Oh,  I  won’t  fight  Robson  yet  awhile,  so  don’t 
frighten  yourself,  my  little  Joyce,’  said  Dave  kindly 
— he  always  felt  pity  for  his  gentle,  diminutive 
sister,  who,  however  small  she  looked  beside  the 
young  giant,  was  very  healthy  and  able-bodied,  and 
perhaps  stronger  than  he  in  mind  and  will. 

‘  How  strange  it  is,  Dave,’  said  Joyce  presently, 
in  a  confidential  voice,  ‘  that  believing  what’s  right 
should  be  so  full  of  peril.  I’ve  sometimes  doubted 
whether  father’s  way  can  really  be  God’s  way — if  it 
breeds  such  strife.’ 

‘  I’ve  been  like  that  too,  Joyce ;  but  when  I’ve  said 
anything  to  father  he  gives  such  a  straight  answer 
from  his  Testament,  that  I’ve  felt  a  bit  queer  and 
ashamed.  I  don’t  remember  the  words,  but  I  know 
he  told  me  that  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  that  He 
did  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.’ 

‘  And  yet,’  said  Joyce,  with  a  puzzled  face,  ‘  father 
says  He  gives  such  peace  and  rest  to  every  heart  that 
by  believing  will  let  Him  in.  Mother  went  to  confess 
yesterday,’  added  the  girl,  ‘  and  she  says  Father  Grant 
will  see  that  we  get  another  bit  of  land,  if  she  can 
make  father  go  to  confess.’ 
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‘  Father  doesn’t  believe  in  confessing  to  a  priest ; 
he  says — and  it  isn’t  often  that  father  boasts — that 
God  will  hear  him  confess  his  sins  without  Father 
Grant’s  help  ;  and  if  anybody  thinks  that  father  will 
sell  his  conscience  for  a  bit  of  land  they  had  better 
save  their  breath  to  cool  their  porridge !  Well,  you 
turn  back  now,  Joyce,  and  I’ll  hurry  on.  I  thank 
you  for  coining  so  far  ;  and  cheer  up,  little  sister,  for 
you  and  I  have  our  work  before  us,  and  must  not  lose 
heart !  ’ 

They  had  indeed  their  work  before  them,  for  they 
had  yet  to  learn  that  those  who  come  after  Christ 
must,  like  Him,  win  their  way  to  victory  through 
much  tribulation. 

Joyce’s  thoughts  were  very  busy  as  she  walked 
slowly  home.  But  her  anxiety  for  her  parents,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  their  prospects,  were  not  sufficient 
to  damp  her  spirits,  for  through  all  the  care  ran  a 
little  thread  of  comfort,  a  little  ray  of  light,  as  she 
failed  not  to  repeat  over  and  over  to  herself  with  a 
happy  smile,  ‘  On  the  morrow  I  shall  see  Dick  !  ’ 

‘  You  are  late,  Joyce,’  said  Dame  Rawlings  re¬ 
proachfully,  when  her  daughter  entered;  ‘there’s 
Dave  been  home,  and  gone  again,  and  he  seemed 
very  anxious  to  see  you.’  ' 

‘  I  met  him,  mother,  and  walked  back  with  him 
ever  so  far,’  answered  Joyce. 

‘  That’s  right !  Poor  Dave’s  afraid  that  trouble  is 
nigh  upon  us,  and  I  think  he’s  not  far  wrong.  Such 
going  contrariwise,  and  thinking  you  know  better  than 
those  who  are  real  teachers  must  end  badly.  And 
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your  father  won’t  be  thwarted ;  if  you  only  tell  him 
quietly  and  nicely  that  Father  Grant  must  know  best, 
he  raps  out  with  a  verse  which  it  stands  to  sense 
Father  Grant  understands  better  than  those  who’ve 
had  no  teaching.  Well,  it’s  no  use  talking  any  more 
— father  will  go  his  own  way.  How  is  Edward’s 
wife  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  well,  mother,  and  so  are  all  the  children. 
Francis  vrill  come  for  a  little  while  by-and-by,  but 
Mary  thinks  he’d  better  leave  off  coming  to  read  to 
his  grandfather  for  a  time,  as  there  is  some  talk  of 
great  searchings  and  inquiries  being  made  in  the 
town.’ 

‘  I  know,’  said  the  dame,  shaking  her  head  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  yet  gratified  to  have  heard  on  such 
authority.  ‘Father  Grant  told  me  only  yesterday 
that  heretics  must  be  put  down  at  any  price.  But 
there  was  nothing,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
do  for  those  who  followed  the  good  old  paths,  and  did 
not  stick  themselves  up  as  knowing  more  than  their 
betters.’ 

Joyce  had  scarcely  finished  her  supper  (from  which 
her  mother’s  words  had  taken  all  the  relish),  when 
Francis’s  voice  was  heard  as  he  talked  to  his  grand¬ 
father  outside  the  cottage.  They  came  in  together, 
the  fine-looking,  handsome  man,  and  the  sickly,  pre¬ 
cocious  boy,  who  was  said  by  his  grandmother  to  take 
after  ‘  our  Edward’s  wife  !  ’ 

‘I’m  not  going  to  keep  Francis  to-night,  wife,’ 
said  Rawlings  ;  ‘  his  mother  bade  him  return  quickly, 
but  I  want  him  to  read  two  or  three  verses  that  I 
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have  not  quite  remembered.  Sit  down  while  I  get 
the  book.’ 

At  one  end  of  the  long,  low  room  there  was  a 
square  opening  in  the  ceiling,  against  which  was 
placed  a  strong  ladder. 

From  a  box  in  one  corner  of  this  loft  (which,  being 
divided  into  two,  served  as  bedrooms  for  Dave  and  his 
sister)  Rawlings  drew  his  treasure — not  a  treasure  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  yet  a  casket  in  which  this  simple, 
child-like  soul  had  found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

It  was  a  clumsily-bound  Testament,  which  had 
been  translated  by  Tyndale,  printed  in  Antwerp,  and 
brought  secretly  to  London.  During  the  dearth  in 
1526,  much  corn  was  imported  from  Antwerp,  and  in 
these  cargoes  of  corn  were  hidden  sacks  containing  the 
‘  Bread  of  Life  ’ — and  other  books  which  Tyndale  was 
sending  to  his  English  friends. 

After  passing  through  several  hands,  this  copy  had 
been  sent  to  Rawlings  by  his  friend  James  Barnard,  a 
native  of  Lewes,  and  a  playfellow  of  Rawlings  in  those 
far-off  days  when  they  were  boys  together. 

‘  I  would  not  keep  Francis  long,  father,’  said  Joyce, 
when  she  saw  how  pleased  her  father  looked,  as  his 
grandson  drew  up  his  stool,  and  qp^ened  the  Testa¬ 
ment. 

‘  No,’  answered  her  father ;  ‘  the  child  shall  go  very 
shortly.’ 

Francis  read  in  his  sing-song  voice  verse  after 
verse  of  John  vii.,  and  his  grandfather  sat  drinking 
in  every  word  with  that  thirst  which  Christ  loves  to 
satisfy. 
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Before  the  boy  had  finished  the  chapter,  there  was 
a  sudden,  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Dame  Bawlings 
and  Joyce  looked  at  each  other  with  white  faces  ;  but 
Bawlings  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  his  presence  of 
mind. 

Hastily  and  silently  he  helped  Francis  up  the 
ladder,  and  hid  the  book  under  his  coat.  Before 
opening  the  door,  Bawlings  tried  to  persuade  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  shelter  themselves  with  Francis  in 
the  loft,  hut  when  they  refused  he  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  ‘  Who  is  there  ?  ’ 

‘  James  Barnard,  formerly  of  Lewes,  and  now  from 
London.  Does  Edmund  Bawlings  still  live  here  ?  ’ 

Was  a  door  ever  unfastened  more  quickly,  or 
thrown  wider  open  than  Bawlings  threw  open  his 
cottage  door  to  admit  his  old  playmate  and  friend? 
They  had  not  met  since  just  before  Joyce  was  born; 
and  the  latter  looked  with  not  a  little  curiosity  at  the 
man  whom  her  father  mentioned  with  almost  the 
same  hushed  breath  and  reverent  manner  that  he 
spoke  of  a  character  in  the  Bible. 

And  Joyce  saw  a  little  shrunken  man  enter,  with 
a  pinched,  sallow  face  and  Wrg0,  hollow  eyes.  He 
had  white  hair  and  a  long  beard,  and  stooped,  as  if 
he  was  many  years  older  than  Bawlings,  and  Joyce 
could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  a  little  younger 
than  her  father. 

‘Wife,’  began  Bawlings,  in  an  eager  voice,  'get 
the  best  we  have,  and  set  it  before  him  ;  and  I 
wish  our  best  was  better  than  it  is  for  thy  sake, 
James !  ’ 
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‘  Thy  worst  will  seem  best  to  me,  Edmund,’  said 
Barnard  gratefully  ;  ‘  for  I  have  not  been  used  to 
hianAr  comforts  lately  in  “  Little  Ease,”  as  the  prison 
I’Vecome  from' is  rightly  called.  Though  so  long  as 
I  wa4  faithful  I  was  very  happy,  for,  God  be  praised, 
He  pan  make  a  dungeon  into  a  palace,  and  no  holts 
or  bWs  can  keep  Him  out !  ’ 

He  told  Dame  Bawlings  that  she  was  looking  just 
the  same  as  when  he  saw  her  last — not  a  hit  older. 
But  when  he  saw  Joyce,  and  heard  that  Edward  was 
a  married  man  with  a  family,  and  Dave  a  great 
fellow  over  twenty,  he  was  surprised,  and  said  quietly 
he  must  have  lost  ‘  count  of  time.’ 

‘  May  I  come  down,  grandfather  ?  It  isn’t  the 
constable,  is  it  ?  ’  cried  Francis,  from  his  upper 
chamber. 

‘  No,  my  boy,  it’s  no  constable !  ’  shouted  his 
grandfather,  in  such  a  gleeful  voice  that  the  child 
lost  no  time  in  descending.  But  he  felt  far  more 
interest  in  his  grandmother’s  efforts  than  in  the  ‘  little 
shabby  old  man  ’  to  whom  such  unwonted  hospitality 
was  being  shown. 

*  If  you  will  give  Francis  a  slice  of  your  pasty  I 
will  see  him  part  of  the  way  home,’  said  Bawlings, 
who  was  anxious  to  talk  freely  to  Barnard,  without 
the  child’s  sharp  ears  taking  in  all  that  was  said. 

‘  How  long  have  you  been  in  prison,  Master 
Barnard  ?  ’  asked  Dame  Bawlings,  when  she  and 
Joyce  were  alone  with  their  visitor. 

‘Only  a  year  and  a  half,’  he  answered,  wearily. 

‘  Only  !  ’  repeated  Joyce. 
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*  Yes  ;  but  I’ve  known  far  better  men  in  for  much 
longer.’ 

‘  What  did  they  put  you  in  for  ?  ’  asked  Dame 
Bawlings. 

‘  Because  I  confess  my  sins  to  my  Saviour,  and 
not  to  a  priest,  and  because  I  will  not  go  to  Mass.’ 

‘  Oh,  but  you  should,  Master  Barnard  !  It  must  be 
right  to  do  that,  because  Father  Grant  says  so.’ 

c  I  know  not  your  Father  Grant,  mistress  ;  but 
God’s  Word  tells  me  of  a  greater  than  any  earthly 
priest,  who  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sin.  How  can 
I  go  to  the  Mass,  when  with  my  whole  heart  I  believe 
in  my  risen  Lord,  who  after  He  had  offered  one  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  ?  The  priests  standing  daily  ministering 
and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifice,  is  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  what  my  Bible  teaches  me,  when  it  says— 
<£  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified.”  ’ 1 

‘  Were  you  shut  up  by  yourself  ?  ’  asked  the  dame, 
hoping  to  change  the  conversation. 

*  Part  of  the  time,’  he  answered  wearily. 

‘  Dear,  dear,  how  tired  you  must  have  been  of  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  !  '  said  the  dame. 

‘  I  suppose  they  must  have  thought  so,  too,’  he 
answered,  dryly,  ‘  for  they  varied  it  with  the  rack 
now  and  then.’ 

‘Oh,  poor  thing!  have  you  been  on  the  rack?’ 
they  cried  together. 

« Yes,’  he  said  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile  ;  ‘  I 
1  Hebrews  x.  14. 
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was  so  stretched  out  that  you  would  have  thought  I 
should  have  been  straighter  for  it !  Anyhow,’  he 
added,  ‘it  has  not  improved  my  joints  !  ’ 

‘  The  cruel,  cruel  wretches !  ’  cried  the  dame,  as 
she  looked  at  his  misshapen,  twisted  wrists: 

‘  They  only  did  as  they  were  told,  mistress  ;  the 
cruelty  came  from  those  who  gave  the  order.’ 

‘  80  sad — so  pitifully  sad  !  ’  said  Joyce,  ‘  that 

in  the  name  of  the  merciful  God — who,  father  says, 
“  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  Son  ”  Jesus 
to  die  in  our  stead — men  can  be  so  brutal  to  each 
other  !  ’ 

‘But,  Joyce,’  began  her  mother,  hastily,  ‘Father 
Grant  says  the  Church  is  never  hard  on  those  who 
do  what  they  are  told.  You  know  yourself  what  a 
good,  kind  man  he  is ;  he  wouldn’t  hurt  anyone — if 
lie  could  help  it,’  she  added,  with  an  uncomfortable 
disbelief  in  her  own  words. 

I  care  not  what  Father  Grant  says!’  cried 
Joyce,  vehemently,  with  burning  cheeks,  and  her 
hands  nervously  clasped  together.  ‘I  will  give  up 
Father  Grant  and  his  Church.  What  care  I  for  a 
religion  that  tortures  those  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 
les,  that  tortures  them  forsooth  in  His  name ! 
Father’s  right,  when  he  goes  straight  to  God’s  Word 
to  know  what  is  God’s  will.  Mother,  I  am  sore 
troubled  to  go  against  you — I  can  see  how  my  words 
hurt  you— but  it’s  come  into  my  heart,  as  if  a  voice 
from  above  spoke  to  me,  that  I  must  no  longer  halt 

between  Father  Grant’s  opinions  and  God’s  revealed 
Word !  ’ 
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To  say  that  Dame  Rawlings  was  startled  and 
shocked  when  Joyce  thus  declared  her  views  would 
not  at  all  express  her  feelings.  She  cared  far  less  for 
godliness  than  for  Father  Grant’s  good  opinion ;  and 
only  the  day  before  he  had  said,  with  a  slight  sneer, 
that  he  did  not  think  she  could  turn  her  husband 
from  his  errors,  but  he  did  expect  her  to  do  her  duty, 
and  send  her  pretty  daughter  to  be  shriven,  and  to  go 
to  Mass  like  a  Christian ! 
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CHAPTER  II 

Blest  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  vile  and  low 
In  their  own  eyes,  who  their  own  frailties  know, 

Who  on  God’s  grace,  not  their  own  merits,  lean, 

And,  like  the  leper,  style  themselves  ‘  unclean.’ 

Bishop  Ken. 

When  Rawlings  returned,  he  found  Joyce  on  her 
knees,  bathing  poor  Barnard’s  blistered  feet.  The 
girl  cried  as  she  saw  the  marks  round  his  ankles 
where  the  heavy  iron  rings  had  been  fastened. 

‘  Bear  lassie,  don’t  weep  for  me  !  Oh,  Edmund, 
you  have  got  a  tender-hearted  pair  here !  I’ve  scarcely 
seen  such  sympathising  faces  since — since  they 
dragged  me  from  my  dear  master’s  side,  over  twenty 
years  ago.’ 

‘  Who  is  your  master,  James  ?  Of  whom  do  you 
speak  ?  Remember  this  child  was  not  born  when  we 
last  met.  You  were  then  with  one  Master  Tewkes- 
bury,  who  was,  I  know,  burned  in  Smithfield.’ 

‘les.  I  worked  for  him  when  I  left  Lewes,  and 
he  treated  me  as  kindly  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son. 
I  will  tell  you  more  of  him  another  time,  Edmund. 
I  owe  all  I  know  to  him — to  his  words,  to  his  ex¬ 
ample,  which,  alas,  I  have  followed  so  badly.’ 

How  did  you  manage  to  escape  out  of  their 
clutches  ?  ’  asked  Dame  Rawlings  kindly. 
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For  a  moment  Barnard’s  face  blanched,  but  he 
did  not  speak. 

‘  Oh,  don’t  try  to  tell  us,  Master  Barnard,  if  you 
would  rather  not.  I  am  sure  mother  would  not  like 
you  to  tell  us  if  it  hurts  you  so.’ 

‘  Certainly  not !  You’ve  been  hurt  enough,  poor 
thing.  Come,  try  and  eat  a  little,  now  your  feet  are 
more  comfortable,’  said  his  hostess  kindly. 

With  trembling  hands,  and  a  crushed,  dispirited 
air  he  let  them  minister  to  him,  and  then  he  allowed 
them  to  persuade  him  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

‘Wife,’  said  Rawlings,  ‘if  you  will  share  Joyce’s 
bed,  I’ll  sit  up  a  bit  with  James  to-night ;  and  if  he 
settles  off  comfortably  I  can  get  a  rest  on  Dave’s 
bed.’ 

AVhen  Joyce  and  her  mother  had  done  all  they 
could  for  Barnard’s  comfort,  they  went  out  together, 
to  fetch  Meadowsweet  from  the  paddock  to  the  little 
lean-to  which  Dave  had  built  for  her. 

When  they  went  in  again  Barnard  was  in  bed, 
and  his  friend  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  a  very 
thoughtful  expression  on  his  face.  He  held  up  a 
finger  when  his  wife  and  daughter  entered,  and 
pointed  to  the  bed. 

*  Poor  soul !  he  sorely  needs  a  night’s  rest,’  said 
Dame  Rawlings,  in  a  low  voice ;  ‘  where’s  he  come 
from,  Edmund  ?  ’ 

‘  Prison,  I  think,  wife.’ 

‘Yes,  but  I  wonder  how  he  has  got  here  from 
London.’ 
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‘  I  have  not  asked  him  anything ;  it’s  evident  he 
has  a  weight  on  his  mind,  of  which  he  would  have 
spoken,  hut  I  begged  him  to  wait  till  the  morrow.’ 

‘  Father,  he  won’t  hear  us  at  this  end  of  the  room, 
if  we  speak  low.  Do  tell  us  all  you  know  about  him,’ 
said  Joyce,  drawing  a  low  stool  close  up  to  her 
father’s  bench,  and  resting  her  head  against  his  knee. 

He  stroked  her  hair  gently  with  his  great  brown 
hands,  and  then  rose,  to  take  a  furtive  peep  at  his 
friend. 

‘  He’s  sleeping,  poor  fellow,’  he  said,  when  he 
returned  to  his  seat,  *  but  he  looks  worn  out,  and  so 
old.  Why,  wife,  he’s  younger  than  me  by  two  or 
three  years !  ’ 

‘  Now  then,  father,’  urged  Joyce. 

‘  I’ve  not  much  to  tell,  child,’  began  her  father, 
1  except  what  you’ve  heard  over  and  over  again.  You 
know  how  we  neighboured  as  children,  and  worked 
as  fisher-lads  for  my  father. 

‘James’s  father  was  dead  then,  and  after  his 
mother  s  death  James  went  up  to  London  to  one 
John  Tewkesbury — it  was  his  mother’s  dying  wish 
that  he  should  try  to  find  her  cousin,  who  was  a 
leather-seller  dwelling  nigh  to  St.  Martin’s  Gate. 
When  Dave  could  just  run  alone,  and  before  you 
were  born,  Joyce,  James  Barnard  came  down  to 
Lewes,  just  to  look  at  the  old  place.’ 

‘  He  came  to  see  you,  Edmund,’  said  the  dame. 

‘  Fifty  miles  is  a  good  step  to  take  to  see  a  friend, 
but  J ames  did  not  walk  that  time ;  he  came  on  a  nice 
horse  of  Master  Tewkesbury’s,  and  he  was  well  clad. 
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He  told  me  that  Master  Tewkesbury  was  one  of  the 
kindest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  I  remember  he  said 
that  even  then,  in  King  Henry’s  reign,  he  was  very 
much  persecuted  for  his  religion.’ 

‘  I  mind  me  too,’  said  Dame  Kawlings,  ‘  how 
he  told  us  that  his  kinsman  helped  poor  preachers 
over  the  seas,  and  how  good  he  was  to  the  sick 
poor.’ 

*  Yes,  and  in  his  hook,  wife,  he  entered  all  the 
desperate  debts  as  “  lent  to  Christ.”  ’ 

‘  How  nice  that  was  of  him,  father  !  ’  cried  Joyce 
heartily. 

‘  My  Testament,  you  know,  was  Master  Tewkes¬ 
bury’s  before  James  had  it,  and  I  value  it  none  the 
less  for  that,’  said  Kawlings,  pleased  with  Joyce’s 
appreciation. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  conversing  in  low  voices, 
they  were  startled  by  an  agonised  cry  of,  ‘  Where  am 
I  ?  Where  am  I  ?  ’ 

‘  Safe  with  old  friends  !  ’  said  Kawlings,  hastening 
to  Barnard’s  side. 

Drawing  hack  the  large  woollen  cloak  which  served 
as  a  screen  at  night,  and  a  wrap  for  Dame  Rawlings 
on  her  rare  visits  to  the  town,  they  saw  poor  Barnard 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  frightened  look,  and  his  thin 
hands  clutching  the  bed-clothes.  The  fire  threw  its 
fitful  gleams  of  light  on  the  sick  man’s  face,  and 
showed  the  beads  of  moisture  which  stood  on  his 
blanched  forehead. 

‘  I’ve  had  such  a  fearful  dream  ;  I  always  dream 
such  sad,  sad  things  of  terrifying  scenes,  that  I  would 
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fain  keep  awake  if  I  could,’  lie  said,  trying  to  answer 
his  friend’s  reassuring  smile. 

‘  You’re  over-tired,’  said  Eawlings,  in  a  soothing 
voice,  ‘  and  that’s  why  you  dream.’ 

‘  Then  I’m  always  over-tired,  my  friend,  for  I 
always  dream.  But  let  me  wrap  something  round 
me,  and  come  to  your  bright  end  of  the  room ;  I  want 
to  tell  Mistress  Eawlings  something — maybe  then  I 
shall  rest  better,’  he  added  wearily. 

‘  We’ll  come  to  your  end  instead,  if  you  like — 
anything  is  better  than  your  getting  out  of  bed.’ 

‘  No,  no,’  he  said  excitedly,  ‘  I  can  talk  better  by 
that  cheerful  light.’ 

‘  Very  well,  put  my  wife’s  cloak  over  you  and 
come  along,’  said  Eawlings,  in  the  voice  of  one  who 
talks  to  a  sick  child. 

They  soon  had  the  one  comfortable  chair  they 
possessed  drawn  up  to  the  fire,  a  fresh  log  put  on  ; 
and  then  James  Barnard,  feeble,  nervous,  and  weary, 
began  with  a  pained,  tremulous  look  about  the  mouth 
that  almost  made  Joyce  cry. 

‘  You  asked  me  why  I  was  able  to  get  away,  good 
mistress,  and  I  did  not  tell  you.’ 

‘  Master  Barnard,  I  did  ask,  but  I’m  right  down 
sorry  to  have  pained  you.  All  I  care  for  is  that 
you  are  safely  sheltered  here  in  our  poor  place,  where 
all  we  have  is  yours.  And,  Master  Barnard,  I  would 
say  that  though  I  am  guided  by  my  priest  in  all 
matters  concerning  my  soul,  yet  I  do  think  that  God, 
who  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  cannot  hold  with  the 
cruelty  that’s  done  in  His  name.’ 
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*  That’s  true,  wife,’  cried  Rawlings  joyfully. 

‘  Please  God,  by-and-by  you’ll  travel  a  bit  closer  to 
our  Father  by  Him  who  is  the  Way  of  Life.  You’ll 
want  no  Father  Grant,  no  dead  Latin  to  show  you 
the  w7ay !  ’ 

‘  Hush,  Edmund,  you  always  row  too  fast  for  one 
when  you  get  into  that  boat,’  said  the  dame  nervously, 
as  she  thought  of  her  next  confession  to  Father 
Grant,  of  his  indignation,  and  the  severe  penance  she 
would  have  to  undergo.  ‘  Still,  Master  Barnard,  I’d 
like  you  to  feel  that,  whether  it  gets  me  into  trouble 
or  not,  you’re  welcome  to  share  our  bit  and  sup,  for 
my  husband’s  sake  and  because  I’m  downright  sorry 
for  you.’ 

<  Thank  you,  dear  dame,’  said  Barnard,  with  a 
grateful  smile ;  ‘  now  let  me  have  my  say.  My 
kinsman,  Master  Tewkesbury,  was  converted  by 
reading  Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  Testament  (the 
very  copy  you  have,  Edmund).  He  spoke  so  openly 
of  religion  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  let  alone. 
So  he  was  fetched  one  day  to  the  bishop’s  chapel 
in  his  palace,  and  he  was  there  so  expert  and  prompt 
in  his  answers,  that  it  angered  the  bishop  and  all  his 
learned  men  that  a  leather-seller  should  dispute  with 
such  power  of  the  Scripture  and  heavenly  wisdom, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  resist  him.  After  a  week 
of  disputation,  he  was  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  tortured,  to  see  if  they  could 
turn  him  from  his  “  errors.”  They  also  tried  to 
make  him  give  the  names  of  others  who  thought  as 
he  did.  For  six  days  he  lay  without  release,  with  his 
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hands,  feet  and  head  in  the  stocks,  and  then,  because 
they  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  they  carried  him 
to  a  tree  they  called  “  Jesus’  Tree,”  in  More’s  private 
garden,  where  he  was  whipped,  and  small  ropes  were 
twisted  so  tight  round  his  poor  head  that  blood 
started  from  his  eyes ;  and  yet  he  accused  no  one  ! 
Then  he  was  let  loose  in  the  house  for  a  day,  and  we 
hoped  he  was  going  to  be  set  free.  But  no,  they 
racked  him  in  the  Tower  till  he  was  quite  lame,  and 
so  lowered  and  shattered  by  the  treatment  that— that 
he  said  he  would  recant.’ 

‘  No  wonder,  poor  dear !  ’  said  the  dame. 

£  I  was  a  young  man  then,  and  strong  in  my  own 
conceits,  and  oh,  how  I  despised  him  !  ’  said  Barnard, 
not  noticing  the  interruption.  ‘  I  looked  down  upon 
him  in  my  proud  heart,  and  I  did  not  hide  my  con¬ 
tempt.  0  Lord,’  cried  Barnard,  ‘forgive  me  !  Blot 
out  with  Thy  cleansing  blood  my  many  sins,  and  my 
cruel,  ungrateful  conduct  to  that  good  friend  who  had 
treated  me  as  a  son  !  He  saw  the  cold  looks  that  met 
him,  and  he  grew  so  thin  and  sad  that  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  him.  But  this  did  not  melt  me  at  the  time, 
as  it  should  have  done.  I  never  saw  how  it  might 
look  to  Master  Tewkesbury  until  one  asked  me  if  I’d 
wanted  my  kinsman  s  shoes,  that  I  so  grudged  his 
being  spaied  to  wear  them.  That  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  that  in  his  absence  I  had  fancied  myself  master ; 
and  as  I  giew  more  and  more  ashamed  of  myself  he 
lose  in  my  esteem  till  I  reckoned  him,  as  he  wxas,  the 
best  man  I  knew.  I  would  have  knelt  to  him,  but  he 
bade  me  rise,  and  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  forgive ; 
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that  if  I  thought  he  had,  he  forgave  me  as  he  hoped 
to  he  forgiven.  And  I  knew  I  was  right  with  him 
then,  for  I  certainly  knew  that  God  had  forgiven 
him. 

‘  To  make  my  story  as  short  as  I  can,  I  must  pass 
over  a  twelvemonth,  when  I  noticed  with  surprise  that 
he  put  all  his  affairs  in  order ;  then  he  told  me  to  call 
together  all  his  acquaintances,  and  in  his  warehouse 
he  asked  forgiveness  of  God  and  all  the  world. 

‘  On  the  next  Sunday  he  went  to  St.  Martin's 
Church,  holding  in  his  hand  the  New  Testament 
in  English.  He  stood  up  in  the  church,  and  there, 
before  all  the  people,  -wept  as  he  told  them  how  he 
had  denied  God,  and  he  prayed  them  to  forgive  him 
and  beware  of  his  weakness,  and  not  to  do  as  he  had 
done. 

<  He  told  them— and  I  shall  never  forget  his  words 
—that  he  would  not  feel  such  a  hell  agam  for  all  the 
world’s  goods.  Many  of  the  people  were  themselves 
weeping  with  him  ;  but  not  all,  there  were  some  who 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  him  off  to  the  bishop. 

<  After  that  he  lay  in  the  Lollards’  Tower  until  the 
time  he  was  carried  to  Newgate,  and  thence  into 
Smithfield,  where  he  was  cruelly  burned. 

<  After  his  murder,  men  were  sent  to  seize  all  his 
property,  and  I  think  even  those  bloodthirsty  men 
must  have  felt  ashamed,  if  they  read,  in  his  diary, 
that  frequent  entry,  “  Lent  to  the  Lord.”  ’ 

<  "VYhat  became  of  you  after  his  death,  J ames  ?  ’ 
said  Rawlings,  when  his  friend  paused. 

<  I  began  the  world  anew,  and  for  less  wages  and 
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no  thanks  worked  harder  than  I’d  ever  done  before. 
I  made  no  new  friends,  and  kept  myself  as  much  as 
possible  even  from  those  who  had  known  and  loved 
my  kinsman,  for  none  were  safe.  I  think,  in  those 
days,  the  happiest  thought  I  had  was  that  my  good 
Master  Tewkesbury  had  forgiven  me.  I  had  gone  on 
in  a  half-hearted  way  reading  my  Testament  and  the 
two  or  three  of  Tyndale’s  books  I  had  concealed  when 
my  master’s  goods  were  seized.’ 

*  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  are  like  me,’  said 
Dame  Eawlings,  in  what  she  meant  to  be  a  consolatory 
voice,  ‘  you  liked  to  hear  about  good  things,  but  you 
just  went  along  in  the  old  way,  and  like  me,  felt 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  your  betters  was  good 
enough  for  you.’ 

‘Nay,  mistress,  I  was  just  a  waverer.  I  neither 
walked  honestly  in  the  old  paths,  as  you  call  them, 
nor  yet  in  the  new.  But  a  day  came  when  I  met  with 
just  the  help  I  needed.  I  had  gone  about  with  my 
Testament  in  my  coat  (hut  not  in  my  heart)  since 
Master  Tewkesbury’s  death  in  1546,  till  King  Edward 
came  to  the  throne. 

‘  One  night  as  I  sat  in  my  chamber  in  Martin’s 
Lane,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  despair  in  my 
heart,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  I 
opened  it  there  stood  before  me  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  the  grave  a  preacher,  named  John  Lawrence, 
who  had  been  one  of  my  kinsman’s  friends,  who  had 
had  to  leave  the  country  in  King  Henry’s  reign. 
When,  however,  King  Edward  succeeded,  Master 
Lawrence  came  back  to  England,  and  his  first  errand 
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was  to  seek  out  my  kinsman,  who  had  helped  him 
with  money  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  of  whose  death 
he  had  not  heard. 

‘  He  was  a  fine,  strong-looking  man,  but  I  mind 
how  he  wept  when  I  told  him  of  my  cousin’s  tortures 
of  mind  and  body.  Ah  !  there  was  much  that  he  said 
to  me  that  night,  which  some  time,  Edmund,  I  will 
gladly  repeat  to  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear ;  but 
now  I  would  only  tell  you  how  he  took  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  said :  “  James  Barnard,  I  fled  out  of 
the  country  to  save  my  body,  and  you,  it  beseems  me, 
are  in  hiding  to  save  yours.  There  must  be  no  more 
of  this  cowardice ;  you  and  I  must  go  to  the  heavenly 
country  in  company.  Through  my  Saviour’s  mercy 
I’m  going,  and  you— you,  Master  Barnard,  must  go 
along  with  me.” 

‘  Mistress  Joyce,’  continued  Barnard,  turning  with 
a  smile  to  the  girl  whose  shining  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him,  ‘  you’ve  seen  a  log  of  wood  borne  out  resistless 
before  the  tide,  well  I  was  a  poor,  helpless,  wavering 
man  till  Master  Lawrence  came  in  his  greater  strength, 
and  forced  me  to  go  with  him.  Oh,  that  was  a  time 
of  peace  and  joy  when  I  learned  that  He  for  whom  I 
thought  I’d  sought  in  vain  was  just  beside  me  all  the 
time— just  waiting  for  me  and  yearning  for  me,  when 
I  had  been  feeling  lost  and  forsaken. 

‘  I  followed  my  trade  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  Master  Lawrence  took  me  about  with  him, 
reading  God’s  Word  and  preaching  wherever  we  found 
listeners.  At  first  I  would  fain  have  stopped  in  my 
chamber,  but  no,  forsooth,  I  must  do  as  Master 
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Lawrence  bid  me,  and  he  said,  “  What  shall  you  say 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  James  Barnard,  when  your 
Saviour  asks  how  many  you’ve  brought  with  you  to 
glory?”  That  used  to  win  me;  it  seemed  such  a 
mean  thing  for  sake  of  a  bit  of  shamefacedness  to 
keep  back  the  good  news  that  had  made  the  whole 
world  aglow  with  light  and  love. 

*  But  we  were  not  to  be  long  unmolested.  Dark 
days  have  come  again  since  the  Lady  Mary  became 
queen.  On  Christmas  Day,  nearly  two  years  since, 
Master  Lawrence  preached  to  a  large  gathering  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  without  the  queen’s  license,  but  with 
the  power  of  God  upon  him.  Before  he  had  finished 
speaking  he  was  roughly  seized,  and  taken  to  the 
Fleet,  a  close  prisoner. 

‘  They  tortured  him,  they  offered  him  money,  they 
tried  to  bribe  him  by  promises  of  promotion,  but  no 
human  power  could  turn  him,  because,  like  Stephen, 
he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  I  never  saw  him  again,’  said  Barnard,  with  a 
shudder,  ‘  till  I  was  taken  to  Smithfield  with  several 
others  to  see  the  burnings.  We  had  chains  on,  which 
were  as  much  as  we  could  drag,  and  we  were  forced 
to  stand  near  to  the  stakes,  and  all  the  coward  in  me 
rose.  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  shut,  that  I  might  not 
see  Master  Lawrence  and  his  two  companions  chained 
to  the  posts ;  and  yet  I  wanted  to  look  on  his  face 
once  more. 

*  When  I  ventured  to  open  my  eyes,  his  gaze  was 
fixed  on  me,  and  I  knew  he  saw  that  my  weak 
faith  wavered.  He  shouted  to  me  at  the  top  of  his 
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voice  (and  lie  had  such  a  rich,  loud  voice),  “‘Stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,  and  be  not  again  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage.’  Stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  James,  He  will 
strengthen  thee!  Don’t  think  of  thy  poor  body, 
think  of  thy  never-dying  soul.” 

‘  A  constable  gave  Master  Lawrence  a  cut  across 
his  shoulders  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  hold  his 
peace.  I  mind  how  he  said,  with  a  smile,  he  could  not 
promise  to  do  that,  as  his  dear  Lord  had  filled  him 
with  peace  to  overflowing. 

‘  The  sheriff  told  him  if  he  would  not  stand  so  high 
in  his  own  conceits  he  should  be  pardoned,  and  have 
much  goods. 

‘  “  I  can’t  think  too  highly  of  my  God,  who 
strengthens  me  by  His  might,”  he  shouted,  so  that  all 
could  hear  ;  “  nor  can  I  sell  my  faith  for  money  or  land 

_ for  I  judge  the  treasures  of  this  world  to  be  as 

dung  compared  with  the  glories  of  His  kingdom  in 
which  He  has  prepared  a  place  for  me.  Do  not  shed 
tears  for  me,  friend,”  he  said  kindly,  to  a  woman 
who  wept  for  him.  “Iam  going  where  my  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears,  and  where  the  nations  (tor  there  s 
plenty  of  room  in  His  kingdom)  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  His  glory.  But— I  would  have 
you  mark  the  words,  not  only  of  a  dying  man,  but  the 
words  of  Him  who  cannot  lie— there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  this  holy  city  anything  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie. 
And  what  is  it  but  a  lie  to  say  that  our  Saviour,  who 
is  in  heaven,  is  hung  up  bodily  in  a  wafer  in  every 
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church  ?  By  His  Spirit  He  is  everywhere ;  bodily,  He 
is  now  in  heaven  alone.” 

‘  Then  in  their  rage  they  set  light  to  the  faggots, 
and  as  I  felt  the  heat,  and  heard  the  fire  crackling, 
and  soon  saw  the  flames  licking  round  my  brave  friend, 
I  was  like  one  wild,  they  told  me  after;  but  I  don’t 
remember,  nor  do  I  know  how  I  was  dragged  back  to 
prison.  Another  taste  of  the  rack  was  the  first  thing 
I  remember,  and  then  I  was  asked  if  I’d  recant,  and 
oh  !  Mistress  Rawlings,  that’s  how  I  got  away  out  of 
their  clutches.’ 

‘  Poor  dear,  no  wonder  !  You’d  say  anything  to 
get  out  of  their  cruel  hands,  and  so  would  I  have  done,’ 
said  the  dame,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  her  hus¬ 
band  walked  up  and  down  with  the  long,  hasty  stride, 
which  showed  he  was  ill  at  ease. 

‘Edmund,’  began  Barnard  nervously,  ‘you  despise 
me ;  but  you  cannot  feel  such  contempt  for  me  as  I 
feel  for  myself.’ 

‘  Despise  you !  ’  said  the  strong  man,  stopping  in 
front  of  his  weakly,  fragile  guest ;  ‘  what  am  I,  that  I 
should  despise  one  of  Christ’s  little  ones  ?  ’ 

‘  You  think  I  am  still  one  of  His  ?  Sometimes  I 
think  He  has  forgiven  me,  and  then  again  I  get  so 
frightened.’ 

‘  Did  He  give  up  Peter  when  he  denied  Him  ?  Is 
He  not  a  Friend  who  loves  at  all  times  ?  I  don’t  say 
He’s  not  pained  and  grieved  when  we  go  wrong,  I 
know  He  is,  but  He  who  looks  right  down  into  our 
sinful,  sorrowful  hearts  doesn’t  turn  from  us  like  the 
earthly  friends,  who  see  the  fall,  but  don’t  see  how 
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sorry  we  are.  By  faith,  old  friend,  look  up  to  the  all- 
merciful  One,  and  His  presence  shall  go  with  thee  for 
evermore,  and  He  shall  give  thee  rest.’ 

James  Barnard’s  face  brightened,  and  with  a 
dawning  smile  he  turned  to  Dame  Bawlings,  and  said 
he  thought  he  could  lie  down,  now  that  he  had  dis¬ 
burdened  himself.  ‘  But  I  fear,’  he  added,  ‘  I  have 
wearied  you  and  good  Mistress  Joyce  with  my  long 
tale.’ 

This,  however,  they  would  not  admit ;  but  wishing 
him  a  kind  goodnight  they  went  up  to  their  loft,  where 
Joyce  lay  awake  for  hours,  as  she  went  over  and  over 
Barnard’s  story  and  her  father’s  helpful  words. 
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CHAPTER  III 

On  Nature’s  heart  mine  own  I  rest ; 

‘  Peace,  troubled  soul,’  she  soft  entreats  : 

‘  Peace,  troubled  soul,’  the  voice  repeats, 

In  the  low  psalm  that  suits  me  best. 

And  through  the  mist  of  faith  I  see 
A  vision  fair  of  One  who  stands 
And  stretches  out  His  pierced  Hands 
Saying,  ‘My  peace  I  give  to  thee.’ 

Harriet  M.  Kimball. 

The  next  morning  Rawliogs  was  off  at  daybreak, 
to  see  how  Dave  and  the  other  fishermen  had 
fared.  He  left  Barnard  sleeping  as  peacefully  as 
a  tired  child,  and  knew  that  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  would  gladly  minister  to  his  comfort  when  he 
awoke. 

It  was  a  bright,  fresh  morning,  and  the  air  had 
just  a  pleasant  sharpness  which  was  very  invigorating. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  sleep  many  fishermen  can 
do  with,  and  Rawlings  seemed  more  refreshed  by  the 
bracing  air  than  some  landsmen  do  after  eight  or  nine 
hours  of  a  feather-bed. 

The  sound  of  the  waves  washing  the  rock-bound 
shore  had  been  familiar  since  his  earliest  childhood. 
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When  alone  with  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  and  sea 
above  and  below  him,  his  thoughts  were  all  God-ward. 
Where  many  would  fret  and  fume,  he  just  did  his 
best,  and  then  left  everything.  If  his  wife  was 
worried  about  small  matters  (and  if  she  were,  she 
seldom  failed  to  mention  it),  he  thought  of  her  ten¬ 
derly,  and  tried  to  smooth  her  mole-hills  ;  and  when 
he  had  done  all  that  affection  suggested,  his  thoughts 
would  travel  back  without  any  effort  to  his  God, 
whose  personal  presence  he  felt  to  be  ever  with  him. 
For  years  he  had  made  one  of  a  little  gathering  of  the 
faithful  who  had  lost  faith  in  the  pope’s  authority  and 
belief  in  the  Mass.  They  had  met  in  different  places, 
sometimes  in  an  outhouse  belonging  to  the  father 
of  Dick  Willard  (of  whom  Dave  had  spoken  to 
Joyce). 

Master  Willard,  or  ‘  the  Captain,’  as  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  called,  was  seldom  at  home  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time.  He  plied  a  small  cargo  vessel 
between  Myching  and  London,  always  leaving  at  home 
either  Edward  or  Dick  (his  second  son),  to  receive 
the  goods  for  the  next  voyage.  Having  to  trust 
to  the  capricious  wind,  the  vessel,  although  named 
the  Swift,  was  sometimes  but  an  uncertain  car¬ 
rier. 

The  captain  was  a  short,  ruddy-faced  individual, 
who  was  much  more  at  his  ease  at  sea  than  ashore. 
He  was  an  honest,  upright  man,  who  sympathised 
with  the  £  heretics  ’  so  far  as  to  be  present  sometimes 
at  the  little  gatherings  in  the  outhouse  which  his  own 
hands  had  helped  to  build.  He  did  not,  however, 
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really  throw  in  his  lot  with  either  party,  and  conse¬ 
quently  neither  party  quite  trusted  him.  It  is 
probable  that  if  Dame  Willard  had  not  been  so 
warm  a  partisan  he  would  scarcely  have  given  the 
subject  a  thought.  But  he  held  strongly  the 
opinion  that  there  should  he  perfect  freedom  in  wor¬ 
ship. 

While  her  husband  was  walking  to  Myching  Dame 
Bawlings  was  talking  to  her  guest. 

‘I  think  you  feel  a  little  better  to-day,  Master 
Barnard,’  she  said  kindly,  as  she  watched  him  spread 
out  his  thin  white  hands  towards  the  fire,  as  if  he 
enjoyed  the  sense  of  warmth. 

4  Yes,  I  am  better,’  he  said  with  a  smile,  £  but  I  sit 
here  very  like  an  old  log,  when  I’d  fain  be  up  and 
doing.’ 

‘  Why,  whatever  would  you  be  doing,  Master 
Barnard,  when  you  know  you’re  as  welcome  to  your 
corner  there  as  sleep  after  pain  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  you’ve  made  me  feel  that,’  he  said  grate¬ 
fully  ;  ‘  but  as  soon  as  I  get  up  my  strength  a  little  I 
must  be  off  again.’ 

‘Why,  wherever  do  you  want  to  go,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold  ?  ’  continued  Mistress  Bawlings,  who, 
while  her  fingers  were  busy  with  her  spinning,  dearly 
loved  a  gossip. 

‘  Well,  I  should  like  to  get  back  to  London  so  soon 
as  I  can  walk  the  distance.’ 

‘  Why,  Master  Barnard,  I  should  have  thought 
you  d  have  had  enough  of  London  to  last  you  your 
life.  Dear,  dear,  you’d  look  foolish  trying  to  walk  to 
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London ;  you  can  scarce  stand,  I  should  think,  by  the 
look  of  you.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  shall  soon  be  able,’  he  said.  ‘  When 
friend  Rawlings  comes  home,  I  will  go  with  him 
and  have  a  look  at  the  sea;  it  will  brace  me  up 
a  bit.’ 

‘  Joyce  and  Dave  will  be  fine  and  hungry,  but  if 
they  look  in  at  the  Willards’  they’ll  be  sure  and  have 
something.  You’ll  know  the  Willards  ?  ’ 

‘  I  know  the  old  people,’  he  answered,  ‘  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  as  he  is  called,  and  I’ve  seen  his  son  in  London 
several  times.’ 

‘  You  should  see  how  our  Joyce  colours  when  Dick 
Willard’s  name’s  raised,’  said  the  dame,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  confidential  whisper. 

‘  Then  I  hope  he’s  a  nice  fellow,  and  worthy  of  her,’ 
said  Barnard,  much  interested  in  this  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 

‘  Ah,  you  may  be  sure,  Master  Barnard,  it  isn’t 
any  lad  I’d  care  to  see  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes  for, 
but  Dick’s  the  right  sort,  a  kind,  nice-looking,  handy 
young  fellow7,  who  doesn’t  bluster  about  and  knock 
things  over,  but  sticks  to  his  work  and  is  nice  about 
a  house.  You’re  laughing,  Master  Barnard,  but  you 
know  it  makes  a  difference,  when  you  have  to  live  with 
them,  if  they’re  rough  and  noisy.  Why,  there’s  my 
man,  he’s  as  good  as  any  woman  in  a  house,  can 
turn  his  hand  to  anything,  it’s  wonderful  how  careful 
he  is.’ 

While  these  two  were  quietly  talking  Rawlings 
had  reached  the  little  harbour,  where  Dave  and 
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his  companions  were  taking  the  fish  from  the 
boat. 

‘  Had  a  good  catch  ?  ’  he  cried,  hurrying  towards 
them. 

‘  Oh  yes,’  answered  Eobson,  a  big,  surly-faced 
man,  who  seldom  looked  at  anyone  when  he  addressed 
them.  ‘  Oh  yes,  we  do  very  well  when  we’ve  no 
dreamers  aboard.  We  want  neither  dreamers  nor 
their  sons.  As  Father  Grant  says,  we  want  no 
mongrel  religions  here,  and  I’m  not  going  to  work 
with  those  that  don’t  agree  with  Father  Grant,  and 
so  say  my  mates.’ 

‘  No,  we  didn’t  go  so  far  as  that,’  said  the  other 
two  fishermen  hastily. 

£  You  did,  you  cowards,  when  Rawlings  wasn’t 
within  earshot.’ 

‘  Look  here,  mates,’  said  Rawlings,  in  his  quiet, 
grave  manner,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  men’s 
excitement,  ‘  we  have  worked  together  for  years,  and 
I  would  not  part  in  illwill,  but  neither  Dave  nor  I 
would  force  our  company  on  any.’ 

‘  You  couldn’t  see  your  way  to  going  to  Mass,  just 
to  satisfy  Father  Grant?  I’m  not  one  to  go  the 
lengths  of  the  priests  and  men  like  Robson,  but  I’d 
do  anything  for  peace  and  quiet,’  said  East,  drawing 
Rawlings  apart. 

‘  I’m  sure  you  mean  kindly,  East,  but  I  couldn’t 
do  such  a  thing ;  I  should  be  acting  the  part  of  a  liar 
and  knave.’ 

‘  You  speak  strongly,  Rawlings.’ 

‘  Because  I  feel  strongly ;  but  all  the  same  I  thank 
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you  heartily  for  your  kindness.  I  can  quite  under¬ 
stand,  not  caring  as  I  do,  you  think  me  unreason¬ 
able.’ 

*  Well  I  do,  when  Father  Grant  will  wash  your 
slate  and  give  you  a  fresh  start  if  you  just  humour 
him  a  bit.’ 

‘ Ah,  but  I  can’t  believe  he’s  any  authority  to 
forgive  sins.  Why  should  we  who  can  approach  the 
footstool  of  Almighty  God  seek  pardon  from  a  fellow 
sinner  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,’  said  East,  looking  annoyed,  ‘  it's  no  use 
for  us  to  talk  any  more  ;  we’re  just  steering  in  opposite 
directions.’ 

‘  The  Lord  grant  we  may  steer  into  the  true 
haven  !  ’  said  Rawlings  reverently,  as  East  strode  back 
to  his  companions. 

Robson  had  pushed  towards  Dave  a  small  share 
of  the  fish,  the  remainder  of  which  Robson  and  the 
other  two  men  were  preparing  to  carry  away,  when 
Rawlings  had  joined  them  again. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  fish  to  be  sold, 
and  the  profits  equally  divided  between  the  six 
partners,  but  latterly  (with  the  air  with  which  you 
bestow  a  bone  upon  a  dog  which  is  not  a  favourite)  a 
certain  portion  was  given  to  Rawlings  or  his  son  to 
dispose  of  as  best  they  could. 

‘  Mates,’  began  Rawlings,  in  his  rich,  calm 
voice,  ‘  before  we  separate,  I’d  be  glad  to  have 
an  understanding  about  the  boat.  There  are  six 
of  us,  and  as  Dave  and  I  must  see  what  we  can 
do  to  get  a  living,  I  should  like  to  know  how  soon 
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you  can  buy  us  out,  as  you,  Robson,  offered  to 
do.’ 

£  That’s  soon  done,’  said  Robson,  with  a  wink  at 
the  man  who  seemed  most  under  his  influence.  ‘  The 
boat’s  getting  old,  and  wouldn’t  fetch  much  more 
than  what  you  and  Dave  gave  when  we  bought 
her.’ 

‘  Then  let  us  take  her  as  our  share,’  broke  in 
Dave. 

‘  Oh  no !  what  would  the  rest  of  us  do  ?  ’  said 
Robson,  who  saw  he  had  overstated  his  case. 

‘  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  someone 
— say  Smith — to  put  a  value  on  it,  and  then  you  can 
pay  us  out,’  said  Rawlings. 

‘  I  won’t  consent  to  Smith’s  valuing  it,’  said 
Robson. 

‘  Why  not  ?  ’  asked  Rawlings.  ‘  I  named  him  as 
one  of  your  religion,  and  as  good  a  judge  of  a  boat  as 
there  is  in  the  place.’ 

‘  Oh  yes  !  ’  sneered  Robson  ;  ‘  you’d  like  Mr.  Two- 
faced  to  value  it,  I  dare  say.’ 

4  Nay,  nay,’  interposed  East,  *  Smith  doesn’t 
deserve  that  title,  he’s  as  straight  in  his  dealings  as 
a  mast.  I’d  sooner  have  Smith  than  anybody, 
and  I  reckon  I’ve  as  much  voice  in  the  matter  as 
any  of  you,  for  I  paid  my  share  down  in  a  lump 
sum.’ 

‘  Who  would  you  choose,  Robson  ?  ’  asked  Raw¬ 
lings  ;  and  the  men  remembered  afterward  how 
calmly  he  spoke. 

‘  He  d  choose  himself,’  cried  Dave  angrily. 
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‘  Look  out,  Dave ;  I’ve  owed  you  one  a  good 
while,  and  we’ll  have  a  reckoning  before  long,’  said 
Robson. 

‘  What’s  the  good  of  a  storm  about  such  a 
trumpery  business  ?  ’  interposed  East.  £  Let’s  settle 


it,  mates,  over  a  mug  of  Mother  Bird’s  best  ale. 
Rawlings’s  welcome  to  come,  of  course,  but  I  think 
that  fiery  young  cock,’  he  added,  with  a  good- 
tempered  nod  to  Dave,  £  had  best  go  home  and  cod 
down  a  bit.’ 

£  I’ll  cool  him  down,’  muttered  Robson. 

£  Well,  what  say  you  all  ?  Shall  we  four 
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meet  this  evening  and  settle  it  ?  I  don’t  care 
any  way,  but  I’m  weary  of  all  this  claver,’  said 
Bast. 

The  men  agreed,  and  in  another  minute  or  two 
Rawlings  and  Dave  were  alone  upon  the  beach. 

‘  Father,’  began  Dave,  ‘  we  won’t  try  to  sell  this 
fish  ;  I  want  mother  and  Joyce  to  salt  it.’ 

£  But,  Dave,  we’ve  plenty  at  home,  and  we  shall 
want  every  penny  we  can  get  towards  a  boat.  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  someone  who  came  last  evening  after 
you’d  gone.  Nay,  lad,  don’t  look  scared,  it  was  hut 
my  old  friend  James  Barnard,  of  whom  I’ve  often  told 
you.  He’s  been  put  to  terrible  tortures,  and  he’s 
shattered  in  mind  and  body.’ 

*  That  will  be  our  fate  if  we  stay  here,  father.  Do 
you  know  that  Mary’s  lodger  is  sent  down  to  work 
under  Father  Grant,  and  report  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  those  who  don’t  confess  or  go  to  Mass  ?  ’ 

‘  All  this  does  not  surprise  me,  Dave,  for  I’ve 
heard  most  of  it  before.  But  what  would  you  have 
us  do  ?  You  speak  as  if  you’d  a  notion  of  your 
own.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  have,  though  I  fear  you’ll  not  agree  to  it. 
But,  father,  for  the  sake  of  mother  and  Joyce  I  wish 
you’d  hearken.’ 

‘  I  think  they  are  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you,  my  son,’ 
said  Rawlings,  and  though  there  was  a  ring  of  weari¬ 
ness  in  his  voice  there  was  no  anger, 

‘  Oh  yes,  father,’  said  Dave  hastily,  4 1  know 
that ;  you  see  I’m  sore  worried ;  maybe  I  hear  more 
than  you,  and  I  know  that  this  place  is  no  longer 
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a  safe  home  for  us.  Dick  Willarcl  says  his  father  will 
take  us  all  up  to  London  without  its  costing  us  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  surely  we  could  hide  ourselves  in  that  big 
place.  I  know,  and  could  prove  it  to  you,  that 
Father  Grant  has  a  spite  against  you,  and  he  is 
all-powerful  here.  I’m  sure  we  ought  to  go,  and  that 
quickly.’ 

*  I  would  not  go  a  yard,  if  it  were  not  for  you  all, 
Dave  ;  I  only  claim  the  right  of  having  liberty  in  my 
worship.’ 

‘  I  think,’  interrupted  Dave,  anxious  to  keep  his 
father  to  the  point,  *  Master  Barnard  couldn’t  have 
chosen  a  worse  time  for  his  visit.  Whatever  are  we 
to  do  with  him  ?  ’ 

‘  He’s  not  fit  to  be  alone ;  he’s  nervous  and 
frightened,  and  wants  kind  nursing ;  but,  my  lad, 
God  sent  him  to  us,  and  we’ve  no  choice  but  to  do 
our  best  for  him.’ 

‘  Look  here,  father,  it’s  just  come  into  my  mind 
that  Barnard  may  be  of  use  to  us  after  all,  for  I 
expect  he  knows  London  well.' 

‘  He  should,  he’s  lived  there  long  enough ;  but  I 
don’t  know  that  he’ll  want  to  go  back  to  a  place  where 
they’ve  treated  him  so  ill.  Nor  am  I  sure,  Dave,  that 
we  should  be  acting  wisely  to  rush  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  persecutions.’ 

« That’s  what  I  said  at  first  to  Dick  ;  but  I  see 
now  with  him  that  we  shall  be  safer  there  than  any¬ 
where,  because  there  are  so  many  hiding-places. 
Anywhere  near  here  we  should  surely  be  traced.  Oh, 
here  comes  Dick !  that’s  well ;  then,  father,  you  can 
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hear  what  he  says  at  first-hand,  and  I  do  beseech 
yon,  by  the  love  you  bear  us  all,  to  give  your 
consent.’ 

Eichard  Willard  (or  Dick,  as  he  was  generally 
called)  was  a  healthy,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow, 
with  a  bright,  beardless,  sunburnt  face,  brown  eyes, 
and  curly  hair  that  looked  like  gold  when  touched  by 
the  sunlight.  There  was  a  great  contrast  between 
Dave  and  his  friend,  for  the  former  was  a  big,  loose- 
jointed  man,  with  smooth  dark  hair,  and  a  complexion 
that  nothing  but  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather 
had  kept  from  being  sallow.  Dave’s  face  was 
naturally  graver  than  Dick’s,  and  just  now,  when 
he  was  burdened  by  so  many  anxieties,  and 
was  tired,  hungry  and  unwashed,  he  looked  quite 
haggard. 

‘My  son  tells  me,’  said  Eawlings,  as  he  shook 
hands,  ‘  that  you  not  only  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
we  ought  to  get  away,  but  that  you  and  your  father 
are  ready  to  help  us.’ 

‘  Yes,  Dave  and  I  have  talked  it  over  many  a 
time,  and  I  think  the  sooner  you  can  see  your  way 
to  going  the  better.  Father  will  be  home  to-night, 
we  expect,  and  he’ll  go  back  to  London  with  the 
Swift  the  night  after  next.  And,  Master  Eawlings,’ 
continued  the  young  man,  speaking  rapidly  and 
earnestly,  ‘we’d  take  such  good  care  of  you  all. 
There’ d  be  no  room  in  the  Swift  for  furniture,  but 
of  course  you  could  take  bedding,  clothing,  and  any 
small  things  you  liked.’ 

Dave  and  his  friend  exchanged  looks  of  perplexity, 
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for  there  was  such  an  unusual  expression  of  angry 
defiance  ’on  the  old  fisherman’s  face. 

‘  Why  should  I  he  driven  from  my  home  ?  ’  he 
said  bitterly.  ‘  If  it  were  not  for  my  wife  and  Joyce, 
I  would  stay  and  let  them  do  their  worst — their  worst 
would  only  hasten  my  best !  As  for  you,  my  son,’ 
added  Rawlings  gently,  ‘you  could  make  a  living 
for  yourself  anywhere,  if  you  were  not  burdened 
with  us.’ 

*  When  I  feel  any  of  you  a  burden,  I’ll  tell  you. 
But,  father,’  continued  Dave  anxiously,  ‘  are  you 
willing  to  go  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  that  lodger  of  Mary’s  is  the  one  we  have 
to  fear  most,  and  I  see  that  for  your  mother’s  and 
sister’s  sake  wTe  must  leave  here ;  but  I’m  not  so  clear 
that  London’s  the  best  hiding-place.’ 

‘But  think,  Master  Rawlings,’  cried  Dick  eagerly, 
‘  how  quietly  you  can  get  away  from  here  by  our  boat. 
She  could  lay  off  the  White  Lady  Rock,  just  below 
your  house,  at  high  tide,  and  you  and  Dave  could 
have  all  ready  for  bringing  out  to  the  Swift.  We 
could  send  my  little  brother  Hal  to  you  with  the 
ship’s  boat,  in  which  Dave  could  bring  out  his  mother 
and  Mistress  Joyce  and  your  baggage.’ 

‘  I’ve  got  a  sick  friend  come  from  London,  where 
he’s  been  so  tortured  that  I’m  afraid  lie’s  neither  fit 
to  take  nor  leave.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Dave,  answering  Dick’s  grave  face, 
‘  I’ve  only  just  heard  this  precious  piece  of  news. 
It’s  quite  likely  that  Mary’s  lodger  is  already  on  his 
track,  and  if  so,  woe  betide  us  !  ’ 
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‘  By  your  sister-in-law’s  lodger,  do  you  mean  that 
dark  foreign-looking  man  ?  ’  asked  Dick, 

‘  I’ve  not  seen  him,’  answered  Dave. 

‘Don’t  look  round,  my  lads,  but  I  believe  lie’s 
now  watching  us,’  said  Bawlings. 

‘  Where  is  he  ?  ’  said  Dick  in  a  low  voice. 

‘  He’s  standing  by  the  white  posts ;  there,  he’s 
turning  away — don’t  look  round.’ 

‘  Give  me  a  few  of  your  fish,  Dave ;  I’ll  go 
home  with  them;  maybe  if  he  meets  me  he’ll 
think  that  was  our  business.  You’ll  have  to 
carry  that  sick  man  down  to  the  White  Lady  Bock, 
Dave.’ 

‘Yes,  I  can  do  that,’  said  the  young  giant: 
‘  there’s  one  thing,  he  knows  London,  and  may  be  a 
lot  of  use  to  us.’ 

‘Well,’  sighed  Dick,  ‘I’d  rather  have  his  room 
than  his  company,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of 
him,  I  suppose.  Let’s  keep  quiet  tongues  in  our 
heads,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Master  Bawlings,  it’s 
not  a  time  to  speak,  I  know,  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  love  the  very  ground  Mistress  Joyce  treads  on,  and 
with  my  life  I’ll  protect  her  from  all  danger  on 
the  Swift.  This  is  scarcely  news  to  you,  Master 
Bawlings :  it  was  none  to  my  father  when  I  told 
him,  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  very  pleased, 
was  father.  “Try  and  win  her,  Dick,”  he  said; 
“  for  she’s  very  like  what  your  mother  was,”  ’  added 
the  young  man  anxiously,  as  Bawlings  did  not 
speak. 

‘  To  tell  the  truth,’  said  Bawlings,  with  a  smile 
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coming  over  his  face  like  sunshine,  as  for  a  moment 
his  anxieties  were  forgotten,  ‘  I  am  just  like  a  fond 
old  father,  who  thinks  that  everyone  who  sees  my 
Joyce  (who’s  as  good  as  she’s  pretty)  must  love 
her.  But  seriously,  Dick,  much  as  I’ve  always 
liked  you,  and  glad  as  I  am  to  hear  your  father 
approves  your  choice,  I  would  that  you  had  been 
silent  a  while  longer.  I  feel  I  am  such  a  weight  on 
you  all.’ 

‘  You  couldn’t  see  your  way  to  tacking  a  hit  ? 
just  to  please  Father  Grant,’  said  Dave,  prompted 
by  a  cowardly  feeling  of  which  he  was  quickly 
ashamed.  \ 

‘Dave,’  replied  his  father,  looking  sadly  at  his 
son,  ‘I  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  the  Master 
I’ve  chosen — or,  as  I’d  rather  put  it,  the  Master  who 
has  compassionately  chosen  me — will  only  accept  a 
whole-hearted  service.  But  I  see  you  spoke  rashly, 
my  lad ;  I  will  say  no  more.’ 

‘  I  may  speak  to  Mistress  Joyce  ?  ’  asked  Dick, 
for  he  did  not  like  the  turn  the  conversation  was 
.taking. 

‘It  might  distract  her  mother’s  thoughts  from 
what  I  have  to  break  to  her,  Dick,’  said  Rawlings, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  look  at  matters  from  his 
young  friend’s  point  of  view. 

‘  I  thought  it  would  make  it  pleasanter  for  Mistress 
Joyce  if  she  knew  my  feeling  for  her  before  she  came 
on  board  the  Swift,  but  I  wanted  your  permis¬ 
sion,  and  now  I  hope  you’ll  look  upon  me  as  a 
son.  I’ll  just  run  up  to  mother  now  with  this  fish, 
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and  if  the  spy’s  not  about  I  will  soon  overtake 
you.’ 

Before  Rawlings  and  Dave  had  gone  far,  Dick  was 
again  with  them.  This  time,  however,  he  did  not 
speak  of  Joyce,  though  the  thought  of  her  seemed 
a  happy  undercurrent  over  which  his  talk  appeared  to 
float. 

They  settled  that  Dave  should  return  to  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible  with  some  new  nets  Rawlings  had 
just  finished,  and  on  which  Smith  (the  boatbuilder 
before  mentioned)  wrould  probably  advance  some 
money,  for  they  dare  not  attract  attention  by  making 
any  special  effort  to  sell  them.  Dave  was  also  to 
ask  Smith  to  call  at  Mother  Bird’s  tavern,  to  see 
if  he  could  get  the  Rawlings’  share  of  the  boat 
money. 

‘  For  if  you  go,  Dave,  Robson  will  make  you  boil 
over,  as  he  always  does,  and  our  plans  might  slip  out,’ 
said  Rawlings. 

‘  I’m  afraid  they’ll  come  out  any  way,’  said  Dave, 
in  a  dispirited  voice. 

‘  If  we  get  ten  or  twelve  hours’  start,’  said  Dick, 

*  we  shall  he  all  right.  Our  coming  and  going  attracts 
no  notice,  and  no  one  will  see  you  getting  on  board 
at  the  White  Rock  in  the  gloaming.  When  you  are 
all  missed,  I  dare  say  they  will  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether.’ 

‘  I  don’t  like  you  running  all  this  risk  for  us,’  said' 
Rawlings,  as  they  drew  near  his  cottage. 

‘  A  son  cannot  run  too  much  risk,’  said  Dick ;  but 
the  remark  was  thrown  aw:ay  upon  Rawlings,  whose 
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whole  mind  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  as  he 
saw  his  wife,  with  a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  face  as 
she  came  from  the  cow-shed  with  a  pail  of  milk. 

She  looked  very  comely  in  her  dark  short  skirt 
and  white  kerchief;  her  smooth  glossy  hair  was 
brushed  back  from  a  face  which  just  then  looked 
motherly  and  kind,  for  she  was  happy  to  think  that 
in  helping  £  that  poor  creature,  James  Barnard,’  she 
was  pleasing  her  husband.  She  had  succeeded  for 
the  moment  in  crushing  any  uneasy  qualms  about 
Father  Grant  by  the  comforting  thought  that  she 
need  not  go  to  confess  for  another  month.  But  when 
she  caught  sight  of  her  husband’s  face  she  knew  there 
was  something  wrong. 

‘  What  is  it,  Edmund  ?  ’  she  cried.  ‘  Who’s  angered 
thee  ?  ’ 

*  No  one,  wife,’  he  answered,  sending  up  a  hasty 
prayer  that  in  the  trial  he  knew  was  coming  he  might 
be  found  faithful. 

As  they  entered  the  cottage,  the  dame  said  to 
Dick,  to  whom  she  had  given  a  hearty  welcome, 
<  We’ve  got  a  guest,  you  see,  and  though  he  can  scarce 
walk  for  weakness  and  bad  feet,  nothing’ll  please  him, 
because,  forsooth,  he  can’t  get  back  to  London  ;  where, 
if  he’d  got  any  sense,  poor  thing,  he’d  never  want  to 
go  again !  ’ 

It  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  the  three  men  looked 
helplessly  at  each  other. 

‘  But  of  course  we  shan’t  let  him  go,’  she  continued 
cheerfully,  ‘  so  don’t  you  worry,  but  all  of  you  come 
and  get  your  breakfasts,  do.’ 
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‘  Where’s  Joyce  ?  ’  said  Dave,  putting  the  question 
that  Dick  longed  to  ask. 

‘  She  laid  the  table  for  breakfast,  and  made  a  fire 
while  I  milked  Meadowsweet,  and  gave  Master  Barnard 
a  taste  of  food,  and  then  off  went  Joyce  to  take  our 
Edward’s  wife  some  things  she  wanted,  and  to  drop 
a  word  of  caution  to  Mary  not  to  let  Francis  talk  so 
free  with  her  lodger.’ 

The  good  soul  ran  on  until  Rawlings  fairly  groaned, 
and  Dick  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  laugh.  He 
kicked  Dave  slyly  under  the  table,  in  the  hope  he 
would  give  him  an  excuse  for  laughing,  but  Dave 
applied  himself  steadily  to  his  employment  of  trans¬ 
ferring  a  quantity  of  dried  fish  and  black  bread  from 
his  plate  to  his  mouth.  When  this  had  been  duly 
washed  down  with  a  mug  of  sack  (which  the  dame 
had  brought  out  in  honour  of  Dick,  and  to  warm  up 
poor  Master  Barnard  a  bit),  Dave  calmly  got  up  and 
said  if  his  father  would  give  him  the  nets  he  would 
be  off. 

‘Why,  Dave,’  said  his  mother,  ‘you  know  you 
always  get  from  three  to  four  hours’  sleep  when  you’ve 
been  out  all  night.’ 

‘  Yes,  mother,  but-J  don’t  feel  sleepy,  and  I  want 
to  get  out  in  the  air,’  said  the  coward,  who  longed 
to  put  a  mile  or  two  between  himself  and  the 
cottage  before  his  father’s  announcement  was 
made. 

He  was  so  preoccupied,  that  Barnard,  who  had 
timidly  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  young  man, 
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receiving  no  answer,  put  down  his  silence  to  vexation 
at  his  presence. 

Dick  went  with  Dave,  ostensibly  to  help  him  carry 
the  nets,  but  really  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with 
Joyce. 
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CHAPTER,  IV 

Forgive  us,  Lord,  our  little  faith  ; 

And  help  us  all,  from  morn  till  e’en, 

Still  to  believe  that  lot  the  best 

"Which  is, — not  that  which  might  have  been. 

G.  Z.  Gkay. 

The  two  young  men  were  in  earnest  conversation 
when  they  saw  Joyce.  Her  sweet,  grave  face  grew 
red  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  brother  and  his  friend. 
Dick  at  once  dropped  his  share  of  the  nets,  and  hurried 
towards  her.  lor  a  long  time  he  had  thought  over 
all  he  would  say  to  Joyce,  but  now  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  come — when  the  girl  stood  before  him,  and 
Dave  was  out  of  earshot — jfoor  Dick  had  not  a  word 
to  say.  All  his  love-speeches  were  forgotten,  and  his 
bronzed  face  seemed  to  be  reflecting  Joyce’s  tell-tale 
blushes. 

But  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  speaking, 
and  Dick’s  confusion,  the  tight  grasp  in  which  Joyce’s 
hand  was  retained,  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  her, 
all  told  the  same  story. 

When  they  turned  to  speak  to  Dave,  they  saw  him 
in  the  distance  stooping  under  the  weight  of  the  nets. 

I  will  run  after  him,  said  Dick,  ‘and  ask  him  to 
call  at  our  place  when  he’s  done  his  business.’ 
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It  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  where  they  stood 
to  the  Willards’  cottage,  yet  it  took  those  two  strong 
healthy  young  people  over  an  hour  and  a  half  to  walk 
the  distance  ! 

‘  Dick,’  Joyce  had  said  timidly,  ‘  I  shouldn’t  like 
to  tie  you  by  your  promises,  just  from  your  kind  heart 
being  pained  for  our  troubles.’ 

‘I  loved  you  long  before  I  was  sorry,’  said  Dick, 
with  a  smile. 

‘  Let  me  say  all  I  want,  please,  Dick.  You’ve  had 
good  schooling,  for  you  can  read  and  write  like  a 
priest,  your  father  can  find  you  good  work  and  good 
wages,  and  your  mother’ll  look  a  deal  higher  for  you.’ 

‘  Is  that  all  ?  ’  said  the  young  man,  with  an  air  of 
relief.  ‘  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  say  you  liked 
that  ugly  codfish-looking  son  of  Robson’s.’ 

‘  You  knew  better  than  that,  Dick,’  said  Joyce, 
smiling. 

‘  Then  if  my  reading  and  writing  are  such  a 
stumbling-block,  I  will  willingly  forget  them,  or  else 
teach  you  the  very  little  I  know — whichever  you  like 
best,’  said  he  merrily ;  ‘  and  as  for  mother  looking 
higher,  if  we  don’t  hurry  up  a  little,  she’ll  be  looking 
cross,  for  she  expects  you  to  dinner  to-day.’ 

The  Willards  lived  close  to  the  little  harbour  at 
Myching,  and  when  Dick  entered  he  was  evidently 
expected,  and  not  alone.  Dame  Willard  was  a  little 
prim  woman,  who  looked  so  clean  and  dainty  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  unaided  she  washed, 
mended,  and  cooked  for  her  large  family  of  boys,  and 
that  also,  in  her  husband’s  frequent  absences  from 
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home,  she  used  freely  the  birch-rod  which  then  calmly 
hung  from  the  rafter  beside  the  bacon  and  dried  fish. 
It  was  a  curious  and  fortunately  a  rare  sight  to  see 
the  precise  little  mother  chastise  a  boy  considerably 
taller  than  herself,  but  it  was  splendid  to  see  the 
veneration  in  which  the  ‘  little  mother  ’  was  held  in  her 
family. 

The  sis  sons  almost  idolised  the  mother  to  whom 
they  owed  the  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  which 
were  already  yielding  their  fruit.  Edward  was  four- 
and-twenty,  and  Dick  a  year  younger,  and  Frederick, 
who  came  next  in  age,  was  a  sailor,  and  seldom  at 
home,  and  the  three  youngest  were  apprenticed  to 
tradesmen  in  the  town.  George  was  being  taught  to 
be  a  leather-dresser,  while  Hal  and  Robert  were  with 
a  baker,  the  two  last  enjoying  (?)  now  a  monopoly  of 
the  family  birch-rod. 

‘  Well,  my  dear,’  said  the  dame,  speaking  in  her 
usual  quick  manner,  which  while  it  rather  awed  a 
stranger  only  meant  that  in  her  busy  life  she  had  not 
time  to  ‘  mouth  ’  her  words,  as  she  expressed  it,  ‘  Dick 
said  if  his  wooing  went  well  he  should  bring  you  to 
see  me.  The  lads  all  want  to  be  choosing  for  them¬ 
selves  now-a-days,  but  I  shouldn’t  mind  that,  if  they’d 
all  Dick’s  taste.  My  child,  may  you  and  the  lad  be 
to  each  other  what  his  father  and  I  have  been.  We’ve 
had  some  ups,  and  a  good  lot  of  downs,  and  some  of 
the  downs  have  gone  a  good  depth  ;  but  we’ve  never 
lost  the  love  and  trust  in  each  other  that’s  helped  us 
through.’ 

Dick  listened  to  this  speech  with  an  air  of  pride, 
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which  seemed  to  ask  Joyce  if  she  could  help  loving 
such  a  mother. 

Joyce  had  not  seen  Dame  Willard  very  often,  and 
she  felt  slightly  afraid  of  the  sharp-eyed,  quick- 
mannered  little  woman,  hut  now  her  fears  vanished, 
and  she  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  that  his  mother  should 
think  her  worthy  to  he  received  as  a  daughter-in-law. 

Dick  explained  that  he  wanted  to  find  Dave,  but 
they  would  both  return  as  soon  as  they  could. 

‘  We  shall  be  all  right,’  said  the  dame,  smiling  at 
Joyce.  ‘  I  want  to  get  her  to  myself.’ 

When  Dick  was  gone  Dame  Willard  said,  ‘  Come 
with  me  into  what  I  call  my  “rest  awhile,”  for  it’s 
the  only  place  where  I  can  ever  get  a  moment  to 
myself.’ 

Joyce  followed  the  dame,  who,  taking  a  large  key 
from  her  pocket,  went  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage  and  unlocked  the  door  of  a  good-sized  out¬ 
house.  At  first  it  seemed  to  Joyce  very  dark,  as  the 
room  was  only  lighted  by  a  few  squares  of  coarse 
glass  in  the  roof.  The  girl  looked  round  the  little 
place  with  keen  interest,  for  it  was  here  that  her 
father  had  worshipped  for  over  two  years.  She 
remembered  how  he  had  come  home  one  day,  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand  had  led  her  to  a  favourite 
seat  of  his  on  the  rocks. 

‘  Joyce,’  he  had  begun,  with  such  a  glow  of  love 
on  his  face  that  it  seemed  to  illuminate  both  the 
speaker  and  his  words,  ‘  I  have  found  the  Christ  or 
rather  He  has  found  me  !  ’ 

‘  There  has  been  more  than  one  second  birth  in 
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this  humble  place,’  said  Dame  Willard  gently,  as  if 
she  guessed  the  girl’s  thoughts.  ‘  You  remember 
how  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  Himself  born  in  a 
lowly  cattle-shed.  I’ll  show  you  now  where  we  keep 
our  book,’  she  continued,  taking  a  brush  that  was 
carelessly  placed  against  the  w7all,  and  swept  away 
some  saw-dust  that  had  been  sprinkled  lightly  over 
one  of  the  boards  ;  and  lifting  up  the  plank,  Joyce  saw 
a  large  parcel. 

‘  Lift  it  up  carefully,  my  dear,’  said  Dame  Willard. 
‘  Can  you  read  ?  ’  she  continued. 

‘  No,’  answered  Joyce,  blushing,  ‘  I  am  very 
ignorant,  hut  I  can  mend,  hake,  cure  fish,  and  make 
very  good  pasties,  father  says.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  know  all  that,’  said  the  dame  smiling  ;  and 
Joyce  thought  the  change  that  smile  made  in  her  face 
was  simply  wonderful.  ‘  I  know  quite  enough  to  feel 
sure  Dick  has  made  a  good  choice  ;  and,  my  dear,  as  I 
have  long  known  what  was  coming — on  his  side  at  least 
— you  see  the  news  has  not  come  suddenly  to  me.  I 
wish  you  could  have  had  happier  times  for  your  courting 
days,  for  they  make  a  sweet  memory  in  the  day  of  trial 
which  is  sure  to  come.  But  God  knows  better  than  we 
do,  and  that  makes  all  work  right  to  them  that  love 
Him.  Now,  my  child — for  you  are  a  little  mine,  you 
know — I  feel  sure  that  it  is  necessary  for  your  parents 
to  get  away,  for  a  time  at  least.  My  son,  when  he  ran 
in  awhile  since  with  the  fish,  told  me  that  you  have  a 
visitor  who  will  do  your  father  no  good,  in  one  sense, 
to  have  with  him.  Only  an  hour  since  I  was  told 
that  Master  Rawlings  was  a  harbourer  of  vermin  !  ’ 
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‘  I  wonder  how  it  was  found  out,  for  he  only  came 
last  evening,’  said  Joyce. 

‘  You  know  very  little  of  the  powers  at  work  if 
you  wonder  at  that !  Why,  the  confessional  alone,’ 
said  the  dame,  in  a  stern  voice,  ‘  gives  the  priest 
such  an  insight  into  family  life  as  would  astonish 
the  other  members  of  the  household.  I  have  told 
Dick  that  I  would  come  to  your  house,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  too  great,  and  there  is  another  reason  that 
kept  me  back — it  would  do  you  no  good,  for ’  —  and 
with  white  lips  the  dame  whispered — ‘  when  I  opened 
the  door  last  evening,  after  our  reading,  at  which  a 
few  neighbours  were  present,  to  see  there  was  no  one 
about  before  they  separated,  I  saw  Father  Grant’s 
man  watching  the  place.’ 

*  What  did  you  do  ?  ’ 

‘  I  made  a  sign  to  the  rest  to  keep  quite  still,  and 
went  out,  locking  the  door  after  me.  “  Good  evening, 
Master  Brown,”  I  said,  “  did  you  want  my  husband  ? 
He  will  not  be  back  till  the  morrow.”  “  I  know  that 
he  answered  sulkily  ;  “  I  don’t  want  to  see  him,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  do  you  any  harm,  but  Father  Grant 
sent  me  to  find  out  who  comes  to  your  place,  and 
what  they  come  for ;  of  course  he  knows  very  well, 
and  so  do  I,  and  I  would  advise  you  as  a  neighbour 
who’s  no  wish  to  injure  you,  just  to  stop  these  meet¬ 
ings.”  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  not  try 
to  get  to  your  cottage  ;  but  Dick  promised  to  ask  you  to 
come  and  see  me.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  right  for 
you  to  go,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Joyce,  and  to  tell 
you  that  my  heart  and  my  prayers  will  go  with  you  all.’ 
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*  Why  do  you  not  come  too  ?  ’  said  Joyce,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  dame.  ‘  Why  cannot  we  all  go  to 
some  place  where  we  can  serve  our  God  as  He  would 
have  us  serve  Him  ?  ’ 

‘  There  is  no  place  where  we  cannot  do  that,  dear 
child,’  said  the  old  woman,  cordially  returning  Joyce’s 
embrace.  ‘  For  the  sake  of  my  husband  and  the 
boys,  I  hope  that  we  shall  he  allowed  to  stay  here, 
but  sometimes  I  think  it  scarcely  likely ;  but  let  us 
talk  rather  of  your  affairs.’ 

When  the  young  men  came  in  for  the  mid-day 
meal  Hick  looked  very  bright  and  happy,  while  on 
poor  Have’s  face  there  was  no  brightness.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  shake  off  his  gloomy  forebodings,  but  it  was 
no  use,  and  after  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile  and  a 
joke  with  the  two  sturdy,  merry-faced  baker  boys,  he 
remained  silent. 

‘  I  shall  call  at  Mary’s  before  I  go  home,  Joyce, 
for  I  have  to  go  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  her  cottage  ; 
shall  you  go  with  me  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  I  have  seen  her  to-day,  Have,  and  I  want  to 
get  home,’  said  Joyce. 

‘  Now,  Hal  and  Robert,  you  go  at  once,  or  you’ll 
be  late,  and  it  may  be  you’ll  feel  the  weight  of  Master 
Prewitt’s  stick.’ 

‘  Or  his  poker,  or  his  shovel,  mother,  he’s  not 
over-particular  which  weapon  he  whacks  us  with,’ 
said  Hal. 

‘  Fie  doesn’t  hurt  you  much,  if  we’re  to  judge  by 
your  looks  or  your  appetites,’  said  the  dame.  ‘  Now 
wish  Mistress  Joyce  “  good  day  ”  and  be  off.’ 
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‘  I  wish  you’d  be  here  when  we  come  home  ;  we’d 
show  you  our  boat  we  made  all  by  ourselves.  Yes, 
mother,  we’re  off  !  ’ 

The  boys  left  the  room  in  a  quiet,  orderly  way  ; 
but  the  moment  they  closed  the  door  behind  them  the 
sturdy  rogues  ran  and  tumbled  over  each  other  very 
much  as  boys  of  fourteen  do  now-a-days. 

‘  Dave,  I  wouldn’t  say  too  much  to  Mary.’ 

‘  Never  fear  that  I  shall  say  too  much,’  he  answered 
roughly.  ‘  I’m  sick  of  talk  that  uproots  homes  and 
sets  folks  against  each  other.  Forgive  me,  good  mis¬ 
tress,’  he  added,  turning  towards  his  hostess ;  *  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  uncivil,  but  I’m  sorely  worried.’ 

‘  I  know  it,  my  good  Dave,’  she  answered  gently. 

*  I  shall  get  back  as  early  as  I  can,  Joyce  ;  and  if 
father’s  not  broken  the  news  to  mother,  do  try  and  get 
it  over  before  I  come.’ 

‘  It’s  not  nice  telling  for  anyone,  but  I’m  sure 
Joyce  will  manage  it  best ;  I’d  sooner  have  my  bad 
news  from  her  than  from  you,  Dave.’ 

‘  I  dare  say,’  said  Dave. 

‘  I  may  see  you  home,  I  hope  ?  ’  said  Dick  to 
Joyce. 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course,’  said  his  mother,  as  the  girl 
hesitated.  ‘Will  you  like  him  to  be  with  you,  and 
help  you  to  tell  them,  my  child  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  no,’  she  cried ;  ‘  I  must  tell  them  alone, 
please.’ 

Dame  Willard  stood  at  the  door,  and  watched  her 
son  and  Joyce  as  they  climbed  the  steep  ascent  which 
led  to  the  foot-path  along  the  cliff,  which  was  the 
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nearest  way  to  the  Rawlings’  house.  It  cost  the  ‘  little 
mother  ’  some  faith,  hope  and  charity  all  three,  to  take 
the  lower  place  in  her  boy’s  heart ;  but  there  was  not 
much  room  for  self  in  Margaret  Willard’s  heart,  and 
the  love  that  ‘  liopetli  all  things  ’  was  soon  rejoicing 
that  her  boy  had  chosen  so  wisely. 

A  few  days  ago  Joyce  would  have  thought  it  im¬ 
possible  that  she  could  walk  beside  Dick  as  his 
betrothed,  yet  with  such  an  anxious  heart. 

‘  Do  you  think  your  father  will  have  spoken  ?  ’ 
said  Dick,  who  with  his  characteristic  unselfishness 
refrained  from  speaking  of  their  future,  a  topic  of  far 
greater  interest  to  him. 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  First  I  hope  he  has 
not,  for  if  mother  says  more  than  she  means,  it  hurts 
father,  and  then  she’s  sorry  afterwards.  Then  again 
I  am  cowardly  enough  to  hope  that  the  telling  is  over. 
Oh  !  how  will  she  bear  to  leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  the 
only  home  she’s  ever  known  (for  grandfather  built  the 
house  himself  before  he  married)  ?  and  she  thinks  so 
much  of  the  place  and  her  furniture  and  the  cow,,  oh, 
she’ll  never  do  it,  Dick.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  should  hope  they  will  be  able  to  come 
back  again  after  a  while  ;  but  surely  she’ll  see  that  it’s 
better  to  leave  tables,  and  benches,  aye  and  even  a 
cow,  than  see  your  father  used  for  firewood  !  Forgive 
me,  sweetheart,’  he  added  gently,  for  he  saw  how  he 
had  pained  her ;  ‘  but  you  do  not  seem  to  see  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  we  (it’s  tve  now,  you  know)  clear  out 
of  this  quickly.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  have  to  leave 
too.’ 
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£  Oh,  Dick,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  then.’ 

‘  Not  for  us,  sweetheart,  but  mother  wrould  think 
first  of  her  ’prentice  boys,  who  could  not  well  be  either 
taken  or  left.  Even  if  we  went,  we  couldn’t  take  the 
cow,’  he  said  speaking  more  lightly. 

‘  Oh,  don’t  make  game,  Dick ;  I  can’t  see  fun  in 
anything,  said  Joyce,  as  she  bade  her  lover  farewell, 
and  insisted  upon  going  into  the  cottage  alone. 

‘  Let  me  come  in  with  you,  Joyce.  I  should  like  to 
help  you  through  this  if  I  could,’  he  said,  looking  com¬ 
passionately  at  her  white,  scared  face. 

‘  Help  us  !  why,  but  for  you,  we  shouldn’t  get  away 
at  all,  and  then — oh,  Dick,  I  am  so  frightened  !  ’ 
When  Joyce  raised  the  latch  and  entered  the  living 
room,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  mother  not  only 
knew  they  had  to  fly  for  their  lives,  but  was  already 
making  her  preparations. 

Her  eyelids  were  red  and  swollen,  and  her  face  had 
a  hard  look  that  was  new ;  even  her  voice  sounded 
harsh  and  dry,  as  she  greeted  her  daughter  with  these 
words  : — 

‘  Queer  times  to  go  visiting  when  trouble  like  this 
has  come.  Where’s  Dave  ?  ’ 

‘He’s  been  selling  his  nets,’  said  Joyce.  ‘Oh, 
mother,  this  is  hard  for  us  all,  especially  for  you  !  ’ 

‘  Don’t  talk  of  it,  child.  No  one  knows  how  hard  it 
is ;  but  if  I’m  to  pack  all  up  at  a  minute’s  notice,  and 
go  where  they’re  always  having  sweating  sickness  or 
some  plague  (and  none  but  the  Holy  Father  knows 
where  I’m  to  put  the  things),  I  mustn’t  think  about 
going.’ 
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‘You  look  better,  Master  Barnard,’  said  Joyce, 
turning  towards  him,  and  surprised  to  see  him  so 
much  brighter. 

c  Yes,’  cried  the  dame,  in  an  angry  voice,  before 
Barnard  could  answer,  ‘  what’s  one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison  ;  he’s  as  glad  as  I’m  sorry  we’re 
to  go  to  London.  I  told  your  father  that  if  he’d  only 
try  to  pacify  Father  Grant,  he’d  show  how  he  loved 
me  a  deal  better  than  in  marching  us  off  like  this — 
they’d  have  burnt  Master  Barnard  there  like  stubble  if 
he’d  not  said  what  they  liked  just  for  peace  and  quiet ; 
and  wdio  thinks  the  worse  of  him  ? — not  I,  forsooth.’ 

‘  Oh,  dame,  your  words  hurt  worse  than  the  rack ; 
but  you  can’t  say  more  than  I  deserve.’ 

£  Your  father  thought  that  large  old  net  that  I’ve 
spread  on  the  floor  would  hold  all  our  clothing,  and  a 
lot  beside,  Joyce,’  said  the  dame  presently,  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  her  own  anxieties  to  notice  how  she  had 
pained  her  guest. 

Joyce  set  to  work  in  earnest,  fetching  from  the 
loft  above  all  their  clothes. 

‘I  don’t  know  however  I’m  to  go  a  voyage  like 
that,  Joyce ;  you  know  how  I’ve  hated  the  water  all 
my  life,  and  would  never  go  in  a  boat  with  your  father,’ 
began  the  dame,  after  a  short  pause. 

‘  I  know  you  don’t  like  it,  mother  ;  but  if  it’s  only 
smooth,  you  won’t  mind  that  part  so  much.  Anything 
to  get  father  away  and  keep  all  together.  Where  is 
father  ?  ’ 

‘  He’s  gone  to  see  what  he  can  get  as  his  and  Dave’s 
share  in  the  boat ;  he’s  anxious  for  Dave  not  to  meet 
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Eobson.  The  boy  takes  after  me,’  she  said  com¬ 
placently  ;  ‘  lie’s  a  bit  hasty  when  he  sees  lie’s  put 
upon.  I  should  think  your  father  ’ll  soon  be  back,  he’s 
been  gone  a  tidy  while.’ 

‘ 1  ll0Pe  he  won’t  get  into  any  trouble,’  said  Joyce 
anxiously.  *  Dick  Willard  says — oh,  mother,  did 
father  tell  you  Dick  asked  him  if  he  might  speak  to 
me  ?  ’ 

‘Nay,  my  dear  !  he  only  told  me  the  bad  news,’ 
cried  the  dame,  ‘  but  it’s  no  news  after  all,  Joyce,  for 
I  ve  seen  it  for  months.  I’m  right  glad,  child ;  he’s 
the  right  one  for  thee,  and  what’s  more,  he’s  got  the 
best  of  it ;  he  may  have  the  most  silver,  but  he’d  never 
find  a  better  wife.’ 

‘  He’s  very  good,  mother,  and  he  and  his  father  will 
take  such  care  of  us  on  the  voyage,  it  won’t  be  half  so 
bad  as  if  wTe  had  to  escape  as  best  we  could.  Mistress 
Willard  made  me  so  welcome,  mother,  and  sent  such 
loving  greetings  to  you.  She  would  like  to  have  seen 
you,  but  thought  it  wiser  just  now  to  keep  away.  She 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  John  Spence  and  his  wife 
would  be  thankful  to  take  care  of  what  we  leave,  if  they 
might  live  here  rent  free — you  know  they  are  being 
turned  out  of  their  cottage  because  Master  Jackson  is 
building  a  large  place  for  his  horses.’ 

‘  That  looks  as  if  she  thought  we  were  coming  back,’ 
said  her  mother. 

‘  Yes,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  get  back  ;  we  shall 
never  like  anywhere  else  so  much.  See,  Master  Bar¬ 
nard,  I  can’t  read  this  paper,  but  Dame  Willard  told 
me  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and  try  to  find  the  one  whose 
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name  she  has  written  dowrn.  She’s  a  niece  of  Captain 
Willard’s,  and  if  she’s  like  the  rest  of  the  Willards  I’m 
sure  she’ll  be  kind  to  us.  The  dame  has  not  seen  her, 
hut  Dick  and  his  father  have  many  times.’ 

‘  “  Mistress  Phoebe  Willard,  at  Ye  Saracen’s  Head, 
Ludgate,”  ’  read  Barnard.  *  I  know  where  it  is,  and 
I’ve  no  doubt  it’s  a  very  respectable  place.’ 

‘  Then  you  could  take  us  to  see  her,  Master  Bar¬ 
nard.’ 

‘  Readily  enough,’  he  replied. 

‘  She’s  a  chambermaid  at  this  place,  and  Dame 
Willard  thinks  she  could  tell  us  of  nice  plain  lodgings. 
You  see,  mother,  Dame  Willard  thought  it  might 
comfort  you  to  think  the  Spences  were  looking  after 
things  a  little,’  said  Joyce  presently. 

‘  Comfort  and  Bess  Rawlings  have  parted  com¬ 
pany,’  said  her  mother  bitterly ;  ‘  but  the  Spences 
are  decent  folk,  though  the  tables  will  want  some 
scrubbing,  I  reckon,  if  ever  I  see  them  again,  for  Dame 
Spence  never  will  use  sand  to  her  boards.’ 

‘  We  had  better  leave  no  hooks  or  papers, 
mother.’ 

‘  I  doubt  whether  your  father  will  let  the  Spences 
come,  child.  Hark!  that’s  his  step;  poor  dear,  I’m 
glad  to  hear  him,  he’ll  stare  to  see  me  beginning  to 
pack,  for  I  was  so  sore  and  hurt  that  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  it,  that  my  tongue  ran  on  a  bit  further  maybe 
than  it  should  have  done.  Why,  Edmund,’  she  said, 
as  he  entered,  ‘  you  do  look  overdone.  Come  and  sit 
down  ;  you’ll  wear  yourself  out  before  we  get  away.’ 

Rawlings  looked  in  surprise  at  his  wife,  whom  he 
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had  left  in  such  an  angry  frame  of  mind  that  he  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  consent  to  leave  the 
place. 

‘  Ah  !  wife,’  he  said  with  a  smile  lighting  up  his 
tired,  dull  face,  ‘  I  see  you’re  getting  ready  for  our 
flight.  I  was  thinking  as  I  came  along,  Bess,  how  I’ve 
been  but  a  poor  man  all  my  days,  and  you  might 
have  married  one  with  many  a  fair  acre  who  kept  his 
cows.  .  .  .’ 

‘  What  do  I  want  with  more  than  I’ve  got  ?  It’ll 
be  time  enough  to  talk  like  that  when  I’m  tired  of  my 
bargain.  To  have  ended  my  days  here  and  seen  our 
children  settled  round  us  is  all  I  could  have  wished 
for ;  but  now  I’m  ready  to  go  and  leave  everything, 
if  only  we  can  get  where  you’ll  be  safe.  Look  up, 
Edmund  ;  I'll  say  no  more  against  our  going.’ 

‘  I  would  go  alone,  wife,’  he  said,  raising  his  head 
from  the  table,  where  he  had  buried  it  in  his  arms,  and 
tossing  back  from  his  bronzed  forehead  the  heavy  grey 
locks,  ‘  if  I  thought  the  rest  of  you  would  be  safe,  but 
if  they  came  to  find  me,  and  I  was  gone,  they’d  take 
away  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  if 
I  gave  myself  up — just  let  things  take  their  course — 
I  fear  they’d  persecute  you  all  just  the  same.’ 

‘Edmund,’  began  his  wife,  alarmed  that  he  who 
was  usually  so  gentle  and  forbearing  should  look  so 
sad  and  troubled,  ‘  you  shall  do  what  you  think  best, 
so  that  you  don’t  give  us  all  up.  Oh,  Edmund,  don’t 
let  anyone  separate  us  !  ’ 

He  looked  from  his  wife  to  his  sick  friend,  and 
then  at  Joyce ;  but  without  a  word,  and  with  a  far> 
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away  look  on  hie  face,  he  rose  and  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  house. 

4  He’s  never  gone  to  give  himself  up !  ’  cried  the 
dame,  in  a  frightened  voice. 

‘  Oh  no,  lie’s  gone  away  to  think  it  all  over,’  said 
Joyce. 

‘  Well,  he  always  likes  to  be  alone  then,  so  we’ll  go 
on  with  our  work  ;  for  I  won’t  believe  that  he’ll  leave 
us ;  and  what  should  I  care  for  the  place  without 
him  ?  Where  he  goes  we’ll  go.  But  it  seems  a  queer 
thing  to  me  that  we  should  go,  for  safety,  right  into 
Smithfield,  where  the  burnings  are,  Joyce.’ 

4  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  London 
than  just  about  Smithfield,  mother :  from  what  Dick 
says,  it’s  a  bigger  place  than  Lewes  and  Myching  put 
together !  ’ 

‘  Yes,  indeed,’  smiled  Barnard ;  *  you  could  get  a 
good  deal  of  Myching  inside  Paul’s  Church.’ 

‘  And  how  are  simple  fisher-folk  to  get  a  living,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  ’ 

4  Dick  says,’  answered  Joyce,  blushing  as  she  re¬ 
peated  the  name  of  him  who  was  henceforth  to  be  her 
referee  on  all  matters,  ‘  that  there  will  be  occasional 
work  for  father  and  Dave  unloading  cargo.  Dame 
Willard  hopes  her  niece  Phoebe  may  help  us  to  get 
some  employment.’ 

‘  I  think  I  know  a  good  part,  Joyce,  where  we 
could  get  shelter,  at  any  rate  till  we’ve  had  time  to 
look  round,’  said  Barnard.  1 1  know  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  was  a  friend,  near  kinsman,  I  believe,  to 
Master  Lawrence ;  he  lives  in  a  house  a  good  deal 
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larger  than  he  needs,  and  he  has  sheltered  more  than 
one  to  my  knowledge.’ 

‘  Not  nigh  to  Smithfield,  I  hope,’  said  the  dame. 

‘  No,  not  very,  mistress.  It’s  called  Eother  Lane 
and  stretches  away  to  East  Cheape.  The  people  who 
live  there  are  chiefly  butchers,  basket-makers,  and  in 
East  Cheape  there  are  any  number  of  cook-shops. 
By  the  way,  I  winder  for  which  port  the  Willards 
make ;  if  it  only  happened  to  be  Belin’s  Gate  it  would 
be  fortunate,  for  Bother  Lane  is  quite  close  to  it.’ 

‘And  what  kind  of  people  are  they,  Master 
Barnard?  do  they  seem  stuck-up  or  nice  quiet 
folk  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  there  are  all  sorts,  mistress — it’s  the  place 
more  than  the  people  that  I’m  afraid  of  for  you  ;  it’ll 
seem  so  close  and  shut  up  after  all  this  land  and 
sky.’ 

‘  But  they’ve  got  the  sky  surely,  even  if  they  are 
a  bit  short  of  garden-land,’  said  Dame  Bawlings. 

‘  Well,  the  high  buildings  seem  to  shut  out  the 
sky,  though  it’s  there  just  the  same,  of  course,’  said 
Barnard,  anxious  not  to  destroy  her  new-born  in¬ 
terest. 

When  Rawlings  came  in  again  there  was  a  striking 
change  in  his  face — all  the  anxiety  had  gone,  and  they 
could  see  that  he  was  at  peace  and  rest.  ITe  had 
knelt  with  an  anxious  mind— an  anxiety  that  was  not 
for  himself,  but  for  those  who  were  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life,  and  there  under  the  blue  sky,  with 
the  sound  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  below, 
the  God  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  man  fulfilled  His 
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never-failing  promise  that  He  would  keep  in  perfect 
peace  the  servant  whose  mind  was  stayed  on  Him. 

‘  Wife,  if  it’s  still  your  wish  to  go,  we’ll  have  all 
ready  for  to-morrow— the  Willards  shan’t  he  kept 
waiting  for  us,’  he  said  in  a  brisk,  hopeful  voice. 

‘  Very  well,’  answered  his  wife  coldly ;  for  in  her 
perversity  she  now  thought  he  was  taking  her  sacrifice 
too  calmly,  ‘  we’re  getting  the  things  together  as 
quickly  as  we  can.’ 

‘  I  see  you  are ;  now  what  can  I  do  to  help  ?  ’  he 
said  pleasantly,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  ruffle  the  temper 
of  those  who  pray  for  patience. 

Dave  was  wonderfully  relieved  to  find  that  his 
mother  not  only  knew  but  had  fallen  in  with  the 
arrangements  far  better  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
brought  word  that  his  sister-in-law's  lodger  had  gone 
off  on  horseback,  and  that  Mary  thought  he  had  gone 
to  London,  and  she  did  not  expect  him  back  for  at 
least  three  days. 

‘  He  is  well  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  days,  that  is, 
if  he’s  really  gone,  and  it’s  not  done  to  put  people  off 
their  guard,’  said  Rawlings. 

‘ I  think  not,’  said  Dave;  ‘ I  believe  he’s  really 
gone.  I  met  Smith  just  now,  father,  and  he  will  see 
Robson  and  the  rest  later  in  the  day ;  but  he’s  not 
very  hopeful  of  getting  much  out  of  them,  he  can  see 
that  Robson  keeps  the  others  from  behaving  as  well 
as  they  would  without  him.  Dick  Willard  says  his 
father  will  be  back  before  dusk  to-night,  he  expects, 
and  if  so,  they’ll  be  off  the  White  Lady  Rock  to¬ 
morrow  evening;  and  I  should  like  when  the  day 
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breaks  to  carry  all  that  we  want  to  take  with  us  to 
the  Smugglers’  Cave,  near  to  the  "White  Lady,  then 
there  will  be  nothing  to  attract  notice  when  we  walk 
towards  the  cliff.’ 

‘  There’s  not  often  anyone  about,  Dave,’  said  his 
sister. 

‘  We  can’t  be  too  careful,’  he  answered. 

Presently,  when  Dave  and  his  father  had  carried 
down  all  they  could  from  the  loft,  the  young  man 
began  timidly,  ‘  Do  you  remember,  mother,  how 
Neighbour  Burns  said  the  other  day  he’d  pasturage 
for  another  cow  ?  I  was  thinking  as  I  came  home 
just  now  that  he  might  buy  Meadowsweet,  if  you’re  . 
willing  to  part  with  her.’ 

‘  If  I’d  part  with  her,’  answered  his  mother  sharply 
— for  the  cow  was  always  considered  ■  the  dame’s 
property.  ‘  Why,  you  know  I  cannot  take  her  with 
me  !  Poor  Meadowsweet !  She’s  worth  more  than 
Master  Burns  will  give — he  doesn’t  pay  too  much  for 
his  cattle — what  say  you,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think,  wife,’  answered  her  husband  sadly — for 
he  knew  how  she  prized  the  animal — ‘  that  he  would 
take  care  of  Meadowsweet,  he’s  good  to  his  beasts,  and 
the  money  would  be  very  helpful,  even  if  Dave  and  I 
get  work,  as  Dick  Willard  seems  to  expect.  But  what 
reason  are  wre  to  give?  He’s  sure  to  ask  why  we  part 
with  her,  and  if  you  tell  first  one  and  then  another  it 
will  soon  get  wind,  and  we  shall  be  stopped.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  the  dame ;  ‘  I’ll  go  myself  at  once,  and 
see  Master  Burns.  I’ll  tell  him  it’s  my  cow,  and  I’m 
short  of  money,  and  want  to  sell  her,  I  shall  give  no 
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other  reason.  No,  father,  I’ll  go  alone,  or  Dave  can 
come  with  me  if  he  likes.  While  I  am  gone,  I  wish 
you’d  put  the  Bible  and  all  the  dangerous  bits  of 
reading  in  a  safe  place.  I  don’t  want  to  know  where 
they  are,  and  then  I  can’t  tell  anybody.’ 

While  Dave  and  his  mother  walked  to  the  farmer’s, 
they  talked  of  the  future ;  and  to  these  doubting  ones, 
Joyce’s  engagement  seemed  the  only  happy  speck  in 
their  cloudy  future. 
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CHAPTER  Y 

Well  may  Thy  own  beloved,  who  see 
In  all  their  lot  their  Father’s  pleasure, 

Bear  loss  of  all  they  love,  save  Thee, 

Their  living  everlasting  treasure. 

Well  may  Thy  happy  children  cease 
From  restless  wishes,  prone  to  sin; 

And  in  Thy  own  exceeding  peace 
Yield  to  Thy  daily  discipline. 

A.  L.  Waring. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  day,  with  cloudless  sky 
and  bright  sunshine,  but  about  four  o’clock  grey 
tints  prevailed,  and  a  mist  began  to  gather  over  the 
waters. 

The  Rawlings  and  their  guest  had  anxiously 
watched  and  waited  through  a  day  which  without 
their  ordinary  occupations  had  seemed  terribly  long, 
and  all  had  been  quiet,  even  quieter  than 
usual. 

Joyce  took  Meadowsweet  up  to  her  new  home,  as 
Dave  thought  it  better  for  him  not  to  show  himself  at 
a  time  when  he  was  generally  engaged  with  the  boat. 
Joyce  stroked  the  pretty  white  creature,  from  which 
she  parted  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 

‘  What’s  your  mother  parting  with  her  for,  if  you’re 
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so  mighty  foncl  of  her  ?  ’  asked  the  fanner’s  wife, 
whose  curiosity  was  roused. 

‘  She  wants  the  money,’  answered  Joyce  evasively, 
‘  and  she  told  me  to  say  she  was  very  grateful  to  you 
for  paying  at  once.’ 

‘Anything  to  oblige  a  neighbour,’  said  the  woman, 
looking  with  satisfaction  at  the  beautiful  creature  they 
had  bought  so  cheaply,  and  which  would  make  a  use¬ 
ful  addition  to  her  dairy. 

‘If  you  should  see  any  of  the  Willards  to-day, 

Joyce,  I  wish  you’d - -  Why,  what  ails  thee,  that 

you  should  turn  as  white  as  a  ghost  ?  you  and  young 
Willard  haven’t  quarrelled  surely  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  no,’  cried  Joyce,  suddenly  turning  into  a  very 
pink  ghost,  ‘  I  hope  we  never  shall  quarrel,  we’re  such 
friends,’  she  added,  half  timidly,  yet  pleased  to  allude 
to  what  was  a  good  deal  lost  sight  of  in  the  family 
troubles. 

‘  I  always  expected  to  hear  that,  Joyce,  and  I’m  glad, 
for  I’m  sure  lie’s  the  right  sort  of  lad  to  make  a  good 
husband.  The  worst  is,  that  lie’s  a  bit  bitten  with 
this  new  religion,  though  I  suppose  your  father  will 
like  him  all  the  better  for  that.  But  I  always  say 
Father  Grant  knows  best,  and  that  nothing  hinders  a 
man  from  getting  on  more  than  going  against  his 
priest.  I’d  be  very  sorry  to  injure  a  neighbour, 
Joyce,  but  Father  Grant’s  getting  to  ask  more  ques¬ 
tions  ;  last  time  I  went  to  confess  he  asked  me  a  deal 
less  about  my  own  sins  and  shortcomings  than  he  did 
about  your  father  and  Dame  Willard,  and  even  about 
you  and  Dave.  I  don’t  quite  know  what’s  in  the  wind, 
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but  I  do  know  that  I  was  never  so  cross-examined 
before.  Wliat  fools  people  are,  for  sure,  to  go  against 
those  who  are  in  power — it’s  like  running  your  head 
against  a  stone  wall.  Why,  you  see,  Joyce,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  woman,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  for  in 
her  shallow  way  she  liked  the  girl,  ‘  if  you  only  give 
in  to  such  as  Father  Grant  they  can  do  anything  for 
you ;  they  can  get  our  sins  forgiven,  put  in  a  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  for  you,  and  she'll  bless  your  cows  and 
your  crops  ;  and  moreover,  they  don’t  forget  you  when 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  doles  are  given  out.  But  if 
you  once  strive  with  them,  and  they  see  that  you 
think  that  you  know  better  than  they  do,  it’s  all  up, 
and  then  they  want  to  crush  you  like  vermin.  Now  you 
think  of  what  I’ve  said,  Joyce  ;  I  shall  confess  before 
Mass  on  Sunday,  and  I  would  dearly  like  'to  tell  the 
father  that  you  will  be  guided  by  him  in  everything. 
Or  better  still,  you  come  with  me  to  Father  Grant, 
and  after  confession  you’ll  feel  as  light  as  light.  Now 
good-bye,  and  don’t  say  a  word  till  you’ve  thought  it 
over.’ 

Joyce's  heart  was  certainly  not  very  light  as  she 
turned  to  go  home.  She  could  not  help  contrast¬ 
ing  the  shallow,  worldly  wisdom  of  her  prosperous 
adviser  with  her  father’s  life  of  love  and  his  faith 
in  Jesus,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  a  reverent 
voice,  as  his  merciful  Saviour  and  great  High 
Priest. 

Joyce  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  J ames  Barnard  :  a  new 
hope  seemed  reflected  in  his  face,  he  held  himself 
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more  upright,  and  the  look  of  wistful  pleading  which 
had  weakened  his  face  had  given  place  to  an  expression 
of  hopeful  strength.  He  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
Eawlings  that  day,  when  all  active  employment  was 
taken  from  them.  With  a  piece  of  chalk  from  the 
cliff  he  made  a  rough  plan  of  the  river  and  adjacent 
streets.  They  all  looked  eagerly  at  the  line  which  was 
supposed  to  show  Bother  Lane,  and  especially  at  the 
big  dot  which  represented  the  house  of  Master  Bruce, 
the  basket-maker. 

They  had  arranged  to  go  down  to  the  White  Lady 
Bock  one  by  one,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  all  when 
Dave  had  gone,  for  he  fidgeted  them  almost  past 
endurance.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  had  his 
mother,  sister,  and  guest  safely  beside  him,  and  they 
waited  anxiously  for  Bawlings,  who  had  insisted  on 
being  the  last  to  leave. 

When  he  was  alone  Bawlings  looked  round  his 
cottage  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  he  could  not  easily 
shake  off.  There  is  in  every  English  heart  a  deeply 
rooted  love  of  home  and  freedom,  and  Bawlings  felt 
that  he  and  his  were  made  wanderers  simply  because 
he  dared  to  worship  the  true  God  according  to  His  re¬ 
vealed  word.  It  had  given  him  as  much  pain  —perhaps 
even  more — to  see  his  wife  walk  slowly  away  from  her 
home  towards  the  cliff  than  when  he^iad  first  proposed 
to  go.  Bawlings  sighed,  but  when  the  prayer  had 
gone  up  to  his  Heavenly  Father  that  He  would  keep 
and  preserve  his  dear  ones,  the  weight  of  his  anxieties 
was  gone ;  for  to  ask  is  to  have  with  him  who  trusts, 
and  his  trouble  seemed  to  roll  from  him  to  that 
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great  Burden-bearer,  wlio  when  He  invites  the  heavy 
laden  to  come  to  Him  for  rest,  means  them  to  take-in 
faith  what  He  offers  in  love. 

He  was  leaving  the  cottage  when  he  heard  a 
footstep,  and  in  another  minute  Francis  ran  pasttthe 
window' ;  his  grandfather  hastily  stepped  forward  to 
meet  him,  that  he  might  prevent  the  child  entering 
the  almost  empty  cottage. 

‘  Well,  my  boy,  is  all  right  at  home  ?  ’  he  said, 
looking  sorrowfully  at  his  little  grandson,  whom 
he  might  never  see  again.  The  sickly,  forward 
child  was  not  by  any  means  a  general  favourite, 
but  a  strong  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  these 
two. 

‘  Yes,  all’s  well  at  home,  grandfather ;  but  I’ve 
come  from  Master  East  with  a  bit  of  a  letter,  which  I 
was  to  give  into  your  own  hand  w'hen  no  one  was 
about,  and,  grandfather,’  added  Francis  gleefully, 
‘  lie’s  going  to  give  me  a  penny  for  myself  when  I  tell 
him  I’ve  seen  you  !  ’ 

‘  You’ll  have  to  read  the  writing  to  me,  Francis,’ 
said  Rawlings,  as  he  tore  open  the  letter,  which  only 
contained  the  following  words  : 

‘  There’s  one  that  wants  you  and  Dave  down  at 
the  harbour  at  dusk  to-night ;  don’t  either  of  you 
come,  and  look  out  for  yourselves  !  ’ 

‘  What  am  I  to  say,  grandfather  ?  I  want  to  look 
sharp,  for  I  know  just  what  I  shall  get  with  that 
penny.’ 

‘  Say  it  will  be  all  right,  and  I’m  obliged  for  his 
kindness.  Yrou  be  off  now,  my  boy.  God  bless  and 
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keep  you  for  ever  and  ever  !  ’  said  Rawlings,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  him. 

£  Grandfather,  why  do  you  speak  like  that  ?  Are 
you  going  away  somewhere  ?  ’ 

‘  What  makes  you  ask  ?  ’  said  RaAvlings,  trying 
not  to  show  any  surprise  at  the  question. 

‘  Because  you  speak  as  father  does  when  lie’s  off 
on  a  long  voyage.’ 

‘Do  I?  See,  I’ve  got  something  for  you  to  put 
hi  your  pocket.’ 

‘  Another  penny  !  Oh,  grandfather,  can  you  spare 
it  ?  ’  cried  the  hoy,  looking  at  such  unwonted  wealth 
in  surprise ;  for  in  those  days  a  penny  was  worth 
considerably  more  than  it  is  now. 

£  Yes,  Francis,  I  can  spare  it.’ 

£  May  I  go  now  ?  ’  he  asked  impatiently,  £  or  must 
I  go  in  and  see  grandmother  and  Aunt  Joyce  ?  ’ 

£  No ;  they’re  out,  so  you  can  run  off  as  fast  as 
you  like  !  ’ 

Rawlings  stood  and  watched  the  hoy  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  with  a  presentiment 
that  they  would  never  meet  again  he  turned  and 
closed  the  cottage  door,  and  joined  his  family  on  the 
cliff. 

£  What  a  time  you’ve  been,  Edmund  !  ’  said  his 
wife  crossly. 

They  were  all  sitting  on  the  rocks  just  above  the 
tide-mark  ;  the  fog  was  rising,  and  the  outlook  was  as 
dreary  as  it  well  could  he.  Dave  had  strained  his 
eyes  with  looking  in  vain  for  the  Swift,  and,  as  the 
fog  increased,  the  dame  only  expressed  the  fears  of 
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all  when  she  declared  that  ‘  it  would  never  be  safe  to 
go  to  sea  on  such  a  night.’ 

Rawlings  told  his  son  the  message  Francis  had 
brought,  and  this  made  Dave  even  more  anxious  to 
get  safe  away.  They  had  lighted  the  big  horn  lantern, 
and  placed  it  on  the  rock,  according  to  instructions ; 
and  before  long  (though  it  seemed  very  long  to  the 
anxious  watchers)  they  heard  the  splash  of  oars  and 
a  cheery  £  Halloo,’  which  could  only  have  come  from 
Dick  Willard. 

‘  All  right  there  ?  ’  shouted  Dave. 

‘Yes,’  answered  Dick;  ‘  I’ll  show  my  lights  now.’ 
And  in  another  minute  they  saw  the  boat  not  many 
yards  from  them. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  Dame  Rawlings  and 
Joyce  on  board  the  little  vessel,  as  she  rocked  to  and 
fro  ;  but  willing  hearts  and  strong  limbs  can  accomplish 
a  good  deal,  and  at  last  Joyce  with  her  mother  and 
Barnard  were  safe  on  board,  while  Rawlings  and 
Dave,  with  Dick’s  help,  fetched  the  luggage  from  the 
cave. 

‘  How  wet  you  are,  Dick  !  ’  said  Joyce  regretfully, 
when  the  confusion  was  over,  and  he  came  to  whisper 
a  loving  welcome  to  the  Swift. 

‘  Oh !  it’s  nothing,’  he  answered  cheerily.  ‘  I 
don’t  melt  easily.  Now,  sweetheart,  what  can  we  do 
for  your  mother  ?  She  seems  sorely  cut  up,  poor  thing.’ 

‘Yes,  indeed  she  is,’  sighed  Joyce.  ‘I  do  hope 
she  may  feel  it  less  when  we  get  to  London :  it  is  such 
a  fearful  blow  to  her,  and  then  she  has  always  had 
such  a  dread  of  the  water.’ 
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1 1  hope  she  won’t  be  sea-sick,  for  that  would 
add  to  her  troubles.  You  see,  while  this  fog 
hangs  over  us,  and  there  is  no  wind,  we  make 
scarcely  any  way,  and  of  course  that  means  a  longer 
voyage.’ 

‘  What  a  nice  little  cabin  you’ve  given  us,  Dick ! 
I’m  sure  you’ve  put  the  best  of  everything  for  mother 
and  me.’ 

We  need  hardly  repeat  all  Dick  said.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  best  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he 
did  not  think  too  good  for  Joyce.  His  only  regret 
was  that  his  mother  and  he  had  had  so  little  time  to 
make  their  preparations. 

But  the  beauties  of  the  tiny  cabin  were  entirely 
thrown  away  on  poor  Dame  Rawlings.  All  through 
that  long  night  the  Swift  tossed  and  pitched,  till 
she  was  so  wretchedly  ill  that  she  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  her  husband  and  everything  else,  if  she 
could  only  have  got  on  dry  land.  To  Captain  Willard’s 
delight,  the  fog  cleared  off  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  a  fresh  wind  sprang  up,  so  that  they 
began  to  make  good  progress. 

Barnard  sat  on  the  deck,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick 
rug,  and  when  his  friend  Rawlings  was  not  with  his 
wife  or  assisting  the  captain  he  was  with  Barnard, 
who  had  offered  to  teach  him  to  read.  Barnard, 
who  had  heard  his  friend  lamenting  that  he  would 
now  have  no  little  grandson  to  read  to  him,  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  help  him,  and  no  master  ever  had  a  more 
willing  pupil. 

Sometimes,  when  her  mother  slept  or  Dave  was 
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with  her,  Joyce  would  slip  out  of  the  close  cabin  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  oddly  enough  at  those  times 
Dick  would  find  that  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare. 
The  captain  would  sometimes  watch  the  little  groups 
on  deck  with  a  feeling  of  good-humoured  sympathy 
with  Dick  and  that  ‘  pretty  lass,’  but  with  a  growing 
wonder  as  to  what  Rawlings  and  his  friend  could  find 
to  absorb  them  so  deeply.  He  noticed  how  patiently 
Rawlings’  big  finger  travelled  along  the  line,  and  how 
the  eager  face  of  the  teacher  shone  with  delight  when 
his  pupil  could  read  a  few  little  words  without  first 
spelling  them. 

Selfishly  speaking,  the  captain  was  not  sorry  that 
Dame  Rawlings  wTas  confined  to  her  berth  by  sea¬ 
sickness.  Her  petulance  and  grumbling  discontent, 
after  all  the  trouble  his  wife  and  son  had  taken  to 
make  things  comfortable  on  board,  had  greatly 
annoyed  him.  But  the  captain  was  very  pleased  with 
Dave,  who  showed  his  delight  that  they  had  got  safely 
off  in  the  bright,  cheerful  way  in  which  he  helped 
everyone.  He  cooked,  and  washed,  and  helped  to 
nurse  his  mother,  or  steered  and  made  himself  useful 
in  a  hundred  ways. 

‘  I  think,  Dave,’  said  the  captain,  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  together  at  one  end  of  the  boat,  and  Dick 
was  steering,  ‘  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  land  you  at 
Tower  Stairs  instead  of  Belin’s  Gate,  where  I  could  go 
afterward.  I’ve  been  thinking,  when  it  s  found  out 
that  we  all  left  at  the  same  time,  we  may  find  someone 
we  don’t  care  for  waiting  to  receive  us.  I’ve  been 
asking  Barnard,  and  luckily  he  knows  his  way  well 
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about  London,  and  can  pilot  you  to  Bother  Lane  from 
Tower  Stairs.’ 

‘  I  dare  say  it  would  be  the  safest  way ;  but  what 
about  the  luggage  ? '  answered  Dave. 

‘  Oh  !  I  should  take  on  all  but  the  live  stock,’  said 
the  captain,  in  his  unceremonious  way,  ‘  to  my  usual 
port,  where  you  could  come  and  fetch  it,  with  Dick’s 
help ;  and  your  father  and  Barnard  need  not  appear, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.’ 

‘  That’s  well  thought  of,  captain,’  said  Dave ; 

‘  but,’  he  added,  with  a  long  face,  ‘  what  about  my 
mother  ?  she  can’t  stand,  she’s  so  weak  after  all  this 
sickness.’ 

‘  Oh,  she’ll  stand  fast  enough,  and  walk  too,  as 
soon  as  ever  she  knows  she’s  to  get  on  dry  land 
again !  I  think  your  pretty  sister  takes  after  your 
father  more  than  your  mother,’  said  the  captain, 
not  attempting  to  conceal  his  feelings  for  Dame 
Rawlings. 

£  You  see  her  at  a  very  bad  time,’  said  Dave 
gravely ;  ‘  she’s  made  great  sacrifices  to  leave  home, 
and  she’s  never  been  used  to  the  sea,  and  it’s  not 
quite  fair  to  judge  of  her  now  she’s  so  low-spirited 
and  ill.’ 

‘  That’s  right,  my  boy,  always  stand  up  for  your 
parents,’  said  the  honest  captain,  who  was  sorry  for 
having  made  a  disparaging  remark. 

The  nights  and  mornings  were  foggy,  but  the 
middle  of  each  day  was  sunny.  But  for  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  their  future  (which  only  Rawlings  had 
learned  to  leave  entirely  in  other  and  higher  hands), 
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and  for  Dame  Rawlings’  misery,  tlie  three  days  spent 
on  board  the  Swift  would  have  been  very  happy 
ones. 

It  always  pleased  James  Barnard  to  help  anyone, 
and  he  was  especially  glad  to  he  of  use  to  the 
Rawlings,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  YI 

Are  you  sure  the  sad-faced  angel 
Who  writes  our  errors  down 
Will  ascribe  to  you  more  honour 
Than  him  on  whom  you  frown? 

Then  sneer  not  at  the  weakness 
Which  made  a  brother  fall, 

For  the  hand  that  lifts  the  fallen, 

God  loves  the  best  of  all ! 

Mart  E.  Smith. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  the  fugitives  landed  at  the 
Tower  Stairs.  Captain  Willard  thought  it  wiser  to 
wait  until  dusk,  that  they  might  not  attract  more 
notice  than  they  could  possibly  help. 

Poor  Dame  Rawlings,  with  an  aching  head  and 
trembling  knees,  was  half  dragged  between  her 
husband  and  Dave,  while  Barnard  with  Joyce  led 
the  way.  They  walked  up  the  Tower  Hill,  and  it 
seemed  like  a  dream,  it  was  so  different  to  anything 
they  had  before  known.  Barnard  walked  so  briskly 
that  Joyce  could  not  refrain  from'  expressing  her 
surprise. 

‘  Oh,  the  rest  has  done  me  so  much  good,  together 
with  the  sail  and  good  company.  I’m  not  like  the 
same  man  !  I  am  so  thankful  to  be  walking  in 
London  once  more,  Joyce.’ 
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‘  Well,  I’m  like  mother,  Master  Barnard,  I  cannot 
think  why.  I  should  have  thought  you’d  never  want 
to  be  here  again.’ 

‘  Child,’  he  said,  yielding  to  an  almost  irresistible 
wish  to  confide  in  some  one,  ‘  I  want  to  be  braver 
this  time.’ 

‘  Oh,  Master  Barnard,’  cried  the  girl,  as  his 
meaning  flashed  upon  her,  ‘  you’re  not  going  to  give 
yourself  up  again  ?  ’ 

‘  Nay,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  not  going  to  give  myself 
up,  as  you  call  it ;  but  I  am  going  (the  dear  Lord 
strengthening  me)  to  live  and  speak  openly  for  Him, 
and  they  may  do  what  they  will  with  my  body. 
The  last  two  months  have  been  torture  to  me, 
Joyce,  ten  times  worse  than  any  cruelty  they 
used.  There’s  no  pain  like  the  grief  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science.’ 

‘But  you  are  happier  now,’  said  Joyce  gently. 

‘  Yes ;  God  has  been  very  merciful  to  me,  and  I 
pray  Him  that  what  I  say  with  my  lips  I  may,  if  needs 
be,  seal  with  my  blood.  Pray  for  me,  Joyce,  that  m 
His  strength  (for  over  and  over  I’ve  found  I’ve  none 
of  my  own)  I  may  be  strong.’ 

*  Dear  Master  Barnard,’  said  Joyce  timidly,  ‘  how 
can  I  pray  for  you  or  anyone  ?  I  am  altogethei  in 
the  dark.  I’ve  given  up  Father  Grant  and  his 
teaching,  and  now  I’m  very  miserable,  for  though  I 
do  think  you  and  father  are  right,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  belong  to  either  side.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  look 
happy,  but  that’s  because  of  Dick,’  she  added 
blushing. 
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‘  I  m  very  glacl  about  Dick  too,’  he  said,  smiling 
for  a  moment ;  ‘  but,  dear  child,  you  will  not  love 
Dick  the  less  for  loving  Christ,  and  you  surely  will 
not  make  a  worse  housewife  because  you  put  God 
first.  I’m  only  telling  you  what  I  believe,  Joyce,  not 
what  I’ve  done — for  alas  !  I’ve  failed  so  terribly — but 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  you,  with  your  young  life  before 
you,  turn  to  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart  and  mind. 
Only  put  Him  first,  and  Pie’ll  give  you  every  good 
thing.  Oh,  Joyce,  why,  why  do  we  go  through  our 
lives  in  such  a  half-hearted,  doubting  way,  when  He 
can  give  us  such  peace  and  joy  that  it  passeth  all 
understanding  ?  ’ 

After  this  they  were  both  silent,  until  as  they 
entered  Eother  Lane  Barnard  told  Joyce  to  be  careful 
where  she  trod,  as  the  street  was  so  ill-paved ;  and 
he  left  her  for  a  moment  to  caution  her  mother 
not  to  speak  loudly,  or  in  any  way  to  attract 
notice. 

P\  hen  they  had  gone  some  distance  up  the  narrow 
street,  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses  nearly  meeting 
above  their  heads,  Barnard  stopped  at  a  door  about 
half  way  up  the  lane.  He  knocked  twice  before  any 
notice  was  taken,  and  then  a  head  popped  out  from  a 

window  of  the  first  floor,  and  a  voice  asked,  « Who’s 
there  ?  ’ 

‘  Come  down,  Master  Bruce ;  I  would  speak  with 
you.’ 

In  a  minute  they  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the 
stairs,  and  presently  the  door  was  cautiously  opened, 
and  an  old  man,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  looked  out! 
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He  was  tall,  with  a  thin,  pale  face  and  dark  eyes, 
which  peered  from  under  heavy,  shaggy  eyebrows. 
He  had  a  long  white  beard  and  white  hair,  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  small  black  skull  cap. 

‘  Why,  James,’  he  said,  when  he  saw  clearly  who 
his  visitor  wras,  ‘  I  thought  it  was  your  voice,  but,  of  a 
truth,  I  have  thought  of  thee  as  being  in  another 
world.’ 

‘  No,  I’m  here,  you  see  !  Whom  have  you  in  your 
house,  good  Master  Bruce  ?  Could  you  take  five  of 
us  in,  at  any  rate  for  this  one  night  ?  ’ 

‘  Foreigners  ?  ’  asked  the  old  man. 

‘  No,  fugitives  from  Myching,  near  Lewes.’ 

‘  Come  inside,  then,  and  we’ll  see.  Foreigners  I 
daren’t  take,  for  the  street-fights  and  disturbances 
lately  have  made  it  scarcely  safe  for  even  an  armed 
man  to  be  abroad  after  dark.  Mind  the  step,’  he 
added,  holding  up  his  lantern.  ‘Why,  women,’  he 
cried,  as  the  light  fell  on  Joyce  and  her  mother,  who 
were  standing  in  the  background,  ‘  I  couldn’t  do  with 
women  at  any  price.’ 

‘  Oh,  sir  !  ’  cried  Dame  Rawlings,  ‘  for  pity’s  sake 
take  us  in  !  We’re  homeless,  and  I’m  sick  and  ill,  and 
ready  to  drop  !  ’ 

‘  Homeless  women,  sick  and  ready  to  drop,’  he 
repeated  slowly,  but  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
‘  That  all  goes  to  strengthen  my  case,  I  should  be  afra 
of  having  the  fair  sex  in  my  house  even  in  good 
health,  but  in  such  a  melancholy  condition  I  dare  not 
think  of  it !  ’ 

*  Oh,  Master  Bruce,  we’re  not  in  the  trim  for 
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banter,’  said  Barnard,  who  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  ‘  Let  ns  come  inside,  and  then  we’ll  tell  you 
all.’ 

£  Come  along  then,’  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
comical  glance  at  Dame  Rawlings,  who  looked  as  if 
she  were  going  to  carry  out  her  threat  of  dropping  on 
the  threshold. 

He  led  them  up  into  the  room  from  the  window  of 
which  he  had  first  addressed  them.  It  was  a  long, 
low  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  stacked  a  large  pile 
of  osiers  used  in  basket-making.  There  was  a  table, 
on  which  stood  the  remains  of  a  meal,  and  altogether 
the  place  had  the  disorderly  appearance  of  a  house 
from  which  the  despised  sex  were  excluded;  but  it 
looked  to  Dame  Rawlings,  after  her  discomforts  on 
board  the  Swift,  a  very  restful  haven. 

When  Master  Bruce  had  seen  them  comfortably 
seated  he  beckoned  Barnard  into  another  room. 

‘  First  tell  me  about  yourself,’  he  said.  *  Remem¬ 
ber  I  know  nothing  after  poor  Lawrence's  martyrdom ; 
and  then  tell  me  who  these  people  are.’ 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  with  a  hot  flush 
of  shame,  Barnard  told  of  his  recantation,  his  long 
and  weary  tramp  to  Myching,  of  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  friends,  and  how  he  had  persuaded  them 
to  escape  from  the  little  place  in  which  they  were 
known  and  watched. 

‘  Then  you  want  me  to  lodge  them  until  they  can 
find  a  place  for  themselves,’  said  Bruce ;  ‘  is  that  it  ?  ’ 

*  Yes,’  answered  Barnard,  with  an  anxious  glance 
at  his  friend. 
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‘You  know/  said  Bruce  dryly,  ‘I’m  not  at  any 
time  particularly  fond  of  women,  and  though  the 
young  one  looks  a  pretty,  modest  girl,  the  mother 
seems  a  poor  spineless  creature,  who  uses  all  her  breath 
to  pity  herself.’ 

‘  Oh,  she’s  not  so  had  as  she  looks ;  her  bark  is 
much  worse  than  her  bite  ;  indeed,  I  don’t  believe  she 
has  any  bite  in  her  !  She’s  just  a  tidy  housewife, 
who  has  made  her  family  and  her  little  house  her  one 
interest,  and  all  at  once  she’s  told  she  must  leave 
home  behind  her  if  she  would  keep  her  husband. 
As  for  her  soul,  she  has  put  that  in  the  charge  of 
a  priest  named  Grant,  so  I  dare  say  she  feels  now 
as  if  she  were  cut  adrift,  and  had  nothing  to  trust 
to.’ 

‘  And  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  I  like  the  look  of 
the  men.’ 

‘  Oh,  Edmund  Rawlings,’  said  Barnard  warmly,  ‘  is 
one  who  lives  closer  to  his  Maker  than  anyone  I  have 
known.  Ide’s  like  a  happy  child  who  cannot  lest 
away  from  the  joy-giving  presence  of  the  Father. 
Dave,  the  son,  is  a  good  honest  lad,  easily  cast  down, 
but  anxious,  I  believe,  for  the  truth.  As  for  Joyce, 
she’s  as  good  as  she  looks.  She  has  cast  off 
Father  Grant’s  priestly  bonds,  but  has  scarcely 
entered— as  I  think  she  will  enter— into  the  joy  of 
her  Lord.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  Bruce,  after  a  few  moments  spent  in 
careful  reflection,  ‘  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  already 
hiding  in  my  house  Will  Lawrence,  cousin  to  John 
Lawrence,  whom  you  saw  burned  for  his  faith.  If  it 
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is  known  that  Will  is  here,  he  will  be  seized ;  and  I 
should  not  like  to  put  him  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of 
these  strangers.’ 

‘  I  thought,’  exclaimed  Barnard,  e  that  he  was  a 
bitter  persecutor  of  his  cousin  and  all  heretics,  as  he 
called  them  ?  ’ 

‘  He  was.  But  at  John’s  burning  he  was  so  struck 
with  his  faith  in  God  that  it  turned  him  completely 
round  ;  now  he  thinks  there  never  was  such  another 
as  John  ;  he  went  shouting  about  at  Smithfield  like  one 
beside  himself,  and  said  that  they  were  burning  one  of 
God’s  saints,  and  that  the  priests  were  doing  Satan’s 
work,  not  God’s  !  Now  I  fancy,  from  Dame  Bawlings’ 
appearance,  that  when  she  gets  a  little  more  used  to  her 
surroundings  she  could  talk  by  the  hour,  and  she 
might  be  a  very  dangerous  visitor.  I  would  not 
willingly  disoblige  you,  James,  for  I  know  you  were 
like  a  father  to  John,  when  I  was  unable  to  help  him 
much.’ 

*  Nay,  nay,’  said  Barnard,  ‘  he  was  like  a  father  to 
me ;  for  although  I  carried  more  years,  he  was  far 
older  than  I  in  his  unfeigned  faith  in  Him  “  who  hath 
abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light  through  the  gospel.”  ’ 

‘  I  think,’  said  Bruce,  after  a  pause,  ‘  that  Will 
shall  live  for  the  present  in  the  two  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house — you  remember  where  we  had  more  than 
one  meeting  in  John’s  time— you  could  carry  up  his 
meals,  and  be  with  him  sometimes  when  I’m  busy, 
and  he  need  not  show  himself  till  your  friends  have 
got  a  few  days  over  their  heads.  The  mother  and 
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daughter  can  have  the  chamber  poor  John  slept  in 
the  night  before  he  went  to  prison  on  his  way  to 
the  mansion  “  made  without  hands.”  It  has  not  been 
used  since,  but  it  does  poor  John  no  good  to  have  it 
locked  up ;  he  would  rather  have  it  used,  I  know.  You 
three  men  must  shake  down  as  best  you  can.’ 

‘  Oh  yes  !  To  feel  there  is  shelter  over  our  heads 
is  such  a  relief,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  helping 
us — they  have  been  so  good  to  me.’ 

£  Well,  having  settled  that,  suppose  we  go  down 
and  give  them  some  food ;  then  I  should  think  those 
women  will  be  glad  to  go  to  bed.’ 

James  Barnard  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
friend’s  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  dame  and  her 
daughter,  hut  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
that  he  returned  to  set  at  rest  the  anxiety  which  he 
knew  the  Rawlings  would  feel  during  his  long 
absence. 

But  perhaps  Bruce  was  the  happiest  of  all  the 
party.  It  was  not  the  first  cup  of  cold  water  that  he 
had  given  in  his  Master’s  name.  He  was  not  a  rich 
man,  but  he  lived  at  a  time  when  commercial  power 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  hut  when  a  man 
with  a  small  capital  had  a  good  chance  of  earning 
a  fair  livelihood.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
who  dealt  in  fish,  meat  and  poultry,  basket-making 
was  naturally  a  good  trade.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money,  therefore,  passed  through  Henry  Bruce’s 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  say  passed  through, 
because  he  kept  it  not  for  himself.  Scrupulously 
honest,  he  had  no  debts ;  his  workpeople,  to  whom  he 
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supplied  osiers,  knew  they  would  be  paid  when  they 
brought  home  the  baskets,  which  were  stacked  up  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  ready  for  sale,  while 
samples  of  every  size  and  shape  were  displayed  in 
the  front  windows. 

He  employed  no  female  labour  in  the  house,  though 
much  of  the  finer  basket-work  was  done  by  women. 
He  was  feared  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  and 
loved  by  those  who  did,  the  latter  always  increasing 
in  number. 

Bruce  volunteered  to  show  Dave  and  his  father 
the  way  to  Belin’s  Gate ;  and  while  they  were 
gone  Barnard  was  left  in  charge  of  the  objectionable 
ones. 

He  was,  however,  glad  that  Bruce  had  gone,  for 
his  own  patience  was  sorely  tried  by  the  dame,  who, 
when  she  saw  the  bed-room  which  she  and  Joyce  were 
to  share,  with  its  large  bedstead  and  dark  hangings, 
declared  that  she  dare  not  sleep  in  such  a  gloomj^ 
fusty  room,  and  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  one  solitary 
candle,  it  certainly  did  look  an  uninviting  sleeping- 
place. 

‘It’s  ever  so  much  better  than  the  little  cabin 
where  you  could  scarcely  turn  yourself,  mother,’  said 
Joyce  in  her  brightest  voice. 

‘  That’s  all  very  well,  Joyce,’  replied  her  mother 
impatiently.  ‘  I  simply  cannot  and  will  not  sleep 
there,  unless  I  have  my  own  bedding.  I’ve  heard 
over  and  over  that  people  here  aren’t  clean  like  country 
folk,  and  after  the  close  smell  of  this  room  I  can  well 
believe  it.’ 
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‘  Do  you  think  that  the  good  Master  Bruce  would 
be  hurt  if  we  moved  his  bedding  to  put  ours  on  instead  ?  ’ 
asked  Joyce. 

*  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  Joyce,’  said  Barnard, 
looking  perplexed;  ‘you  see,’  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  when  the  dame  had  taken  the  candle  from  him 
and  gone  to  inspect  the  other  side  of  the  room,  ‘  this 
was  Master  Lawrence’s  chamber,  and  I  fancy  the  bed’s 
just  as  he  last  slept  in  it.  I  expect  the  room’s  been 
shut  up  ever  since.  I  could  see  it  was  rather  painful 
to  Master  Bruce  to  throw  it  open  at  all,  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  he’d  quite  like  us  making  so  free  as  to 
move  things  and  upset  the  place.’ 

‘  Oh,  had  he  not  better  shut  it  up  again  ?  ’  cried 
Joyce. 

Barnard  could  not  see  how  white  the  girl’s  face 
had  turned,  but  he  judged  from  her  voice  that  in 
telling  her  who  had  last  used  the  room  he  had  acted 
unwisely. 

‘  Hush  !  ’  he  said,  rather  sharply ;  ‘  if  you  talk 
like  that  I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do,  for  you  will 
quite  set  your  mother  against  the  place.  After  his 
goodness  in  giving  us  all  shelter,  we  must  take  the 
rooms  he  chooses  to  give  us.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Joyce,  bravely  trying  to  overcome  her 
repugnance. 

‘  Remember,  Joyce,  that  John  Lawrence  was  like 
your  father  in  his  faith  and  godliness,  and  I  see  not 
how  his  chamber  could  harm  thee.  Moreover,  he 
was  in  jail  for  many  a  long  week  before  his 
burning.’ 

Q 
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1 1  will  try  not  to  be  so  silly  again,  Master  Barnard, 
but  I’m  always  afraid  of  death,  and  where  death’s 
been.’ 

‘  Then  by  putting  your  trust  in  Him  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  prepare  for  that  land 
where  there  is  no  more  death,’  said  Barnard 
gently  to  Joyce,  as  the  dame  bustled  bach  with  the 
light. 

Her  feeling  of  nausea  was  passing  away,  and  her 
energies  revived  in  proportion.  After  listening  to  a 
great  many  suggestions,  Barnard  decided  to  remove 
the  bedding,  and  so  make  room  for  what  Dave  and  his 
father  would  bring  from  the  Swift. 

Fortunately,  Rawlings  and  Dave  returned  alone, 
so  that  Bruce  heard  none  of  the  dame’s  uncompli¬ 
mentary  censures.  Perhaps  he  purposely  kept  out  of 
the  way,  as  he  did  not  return  until  the  dame  had 
sought  repose  on  the  bed  which  her  own  hands  had 
made. 

Joyce’s  tell-tale  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  showed 
that  in  the  message  Dick  sent  her  by  Dave  she  had 
forgotten,  for  a  time,  her  late  fears.  But  only  for  a 
time.  During  the  long  night  (for  Barnard  had  hurried 
them  off  very  early,  in  his  anxiety  to  spare  his  friend) 
Daipte  Rawlings  and  her  daughter  tossed  restlessly 
from  side  to  side ;  if  the  dame  dropped  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  she  dreamed  she  was  still  on  the 
rocking  sea,  or  she  was  roused  by  some  unfamiliar 
sound. 

Poor  Joyce’s  effort  to  avoid  thinking  of  Master 
Lawrence  only  seemed  to  focus  her  mind  on  that 
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subject,  until  she  could  think  of  nothing  else.  She 
went  over  and  over  all  that  she  had  heard  of  him  ; 
how  he  sacrificed  everything  for  which  he  cared 
rather  than  let  it  come  between  him  and  his 
God. 

‘  What  is  that  ?  ’  cried  her  mother,  starting  up  as 
a  hell  rang  and  a  man’s  voice  shouted  near  to  their 
window  that  the  people  were  to  take  care  of  their 
fires  and  lights,  to  help  the  poor,  and  to  pray  for  the 
dead. 

Dame  Rawlings  crossed  herself,  and  felt  more 
comfortable ;  the  only  religion  of  her  life  had  been  to 
put  her  soul  into  the  keeping  of  another  human 
being,  and  there  was  something  reassuring  to  her 
in  the  sound  of  teaching  which  savoured  of  Father 
Grant. 

‘  Ah  !  ’  she  said,  in  a  more  contented  voice  than 
she  had  before  spoken,  ‘it’s  not  such  a  bad  place 
after  all,  if  good  people  go  about  in  the  night  to 
remind  us  of  our  duties.  I’ll  gladly  say  twenty  Ave 
Marias  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.’ 

Towards  morning  Joyce  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  She  first  thought  she  was  at  home,  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  cliff  with  her  father,  and  that  they  two 
were  all  alone  in  the  world.  She  saw  that  her 
father’s  face  was  radiant  with  happiness  until  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her ;  then  he  began  to  weep 
bitterly. 

‘  Oh,  father,  why  are  you  crying  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  you  say  that  you  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  yet  you  walk  in  darkness.’ 
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‘  Oh,  father,  if  I  could  I  would  gladly  walk  in  the 
light,’  she  cried. 

‘  Come  with  me,  then,’  said  he  gently ;  and  he 
led  her  a  little  distance  to  where  the  light  was  so 
excessive  that  she  had  to  shade  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  but  her  father  could  look  at  it. 

‘  This  is  the  child  I  have  told  Thee  of,  Lord  ; — this 
is  the  one  for  whom  I  have  prayed.’ 

‘Yea,  thou  hast  prayed  for  her,  but  I  have  died 
for  her.’ 

Joyce  thought  in  her  sleep  that  the  words  were 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  as  gentle  as  her  father’s,  but 
in  which  there  was  also  a  ring  of  command. 

She  fancied  then  in  her  dream  that  when  she 
turned  to  speak  to  her  father  she  could  not  see  him  ; 
the  light  had  all  gone,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Suddenly  she  saw  flames  rising  up  all  round  a 
man  who  was  chained  to  a  stake.  ‘  Oh,  father,  where 
are  you  ?  ’  she  cried. 

‘  Beside  you,  Joyce,’  he  answered. 

‘  Oh,  father,  I  feared  it  was  you  who  were  standing 
in  that  fire.’ 

‘Nay,’  he  said,  ‘it  is  John  Lawrence,  who  loved 
his  Lord  more  than  his  own  life.’ 

She  awoke  with  a  start,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
lor  close  to  her  she  heard  some  one  say  distinctly, 
‘  Stay  where  you  are,  Lawrence.’ 

By  degrees  she  grew  calmer,  and  as  she  was  less 
frightened  the  words,  ‘  Yea,  thou  hast  prayed  for  her, 
but  I  have  died  for  her,’  were  ringing  in  her  ears. 
It  was  a  whisper  that  like  a  little  seed  had  grown  out 
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of  her  father’s  many  talks  and  many  prayers ;  and 
that  morning  changed  for  Joyce  the  whole  of  her 
future  life — yea,  changed  it  far  more  than  her  be¬ 
trothal  to  Dick  Willard,  for  the  latter  was  only  for 
the  term  of  her  earthly  life ;  this  new  betrothal  was 
for  this  life  and  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


At  water  turned  into  wine  who  does  not  marvel,  though  God  doth  the 
same  in  vines  every  year  ? 


Augustine. 

1  Believe  1  believe  !  ’  He  saith. 

Oh,  for  the  simple  faith 
To  trust  the  work  that  He  hath  done, 

And  then  to  see  my  name, 

Unknown  to  wealth  or  fame, 

Inscribed  in  heaven  a  new-born  son. 


W.  Luff. 


It  was  nearly  three  months  since  the  Rawlings  were 
received  into  the  ‘  cave  of  Adullam  ’  as  Bruce  sometimes 
called  his  house,  and  they  were  still  there. 

Biuce  had  taken  a  violent  liking  for  Rawlings, 
and  felt  that  to  retain  him  he  conld  even  put  up  with 
a  bigger  thorn  in  the  flesh  than  the  dame.  As  for 
Joyce,  he  was  getting  used  to  her,  and  though  he 
would  not  .have  admitted  the  fact,  he  liked  having 
her  to  wait  on  him  far  better  than  the  rough  lad  who 
had  formerly  served  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  few  days  Master  Lawrence 
was  accidentally  seen  by  Joyce,  who  then  understood 
that  it  had  not  been  fancy  when  she  had  heard  him 
called.  After  that  he  mixed  freely  with  the  others, 
taking  his  meals  with  them,  and  like  them  carefully 
avoiding  the  business  part  of  the  house. 
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Rawlings  ancl  Dave  got  occasional  work  through 
Captain  Willard’s  recommendation  to  an  acquaintance 
of  his  at  the  wharf ;  hut  they  had  a  good  deal  of  spare 
time  on  their  hands,  in  which  Bruce,  to  please  them, 
taught  them  how  to  make  the*  coarser  kind  of  baskets. 

After  the  frugal  and  early  supper  (at  which,  to 
their  delight,  the  Rawlings’  stock  of  dried  fish  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little)  the  house  was  closed  for  the 
night.  Then  the  large  living  room  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  school,  for  when  Bruce  and  Lawrence 
saw  how  anxiously  and  diligently  Rawlings  plodded 
with  his  reading,  which  to  his  surprise  and  delight 
grew  easier  each  day,  they  offered  to  teach  Joyce  and 
Dave  to  read  and  write;  ‘and  then,’  said  those  two 
artful  men,  ‘  if  your  mother  cares  to  learn,  it  would 
be  nice  for  you  to  help  her.’ 

Sometimes  Barnard  or  their  host  read  aloud 
Tyndale’s  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man ;  or  his  Reve¬ 
lation  of  Antichrist ;  and  then  the  talk  would  grow 
warm  between  the  elders,  while  Dave  and  Joyce 
listened,  and  them  mother  looked  on  with  the  half- 
amused  indifference  of  one  who  in  her  Latin  services 
was  accustomed  to  hear  what  she  neither  could  nor 
wanted  to  understand. 

But  for  those  who  did  care  it  was  a  time  of  real 
growth  in  holiness,  and  the  men  who  were  far  more 
learned  in  books  found  that  the  simple-minded,  God- 
taught  fisherman,  wdio  was  so  rich  in  faith,  knew 
more  than  they  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Through  all  their  conversation,  to  which  Joyce 
intently  listened,  there  ever  ran  like  a  silver  cord  of 
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light  and  love  the  memory  of  her  dream — 1 ‘  Thou  hast 
prayed  for  her,  hut  I  have  died  for  her.’ 

Far  into  the  night  they  would  sit  and  talk,  Bruce 
and  Bawlings  contending  that  Lawrence  dishonoured 
Christ  by  over-honouring  the  Virgin  Mary. 

‘  I  do  not  think,’  said  Bawlings,  ‘  that  in  honour¬ 
ing  our  Lord  worthily  we  can  dishonour  the  mother 
who  kept  His  sayings  in  her  heart ;  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  dishonouring  our  Lord  to  ask 
Mary  (blessed  though  she  was  above  all  women)  to 
plead  for  us  with  One  who  has  invited  us  to  come  to 
Him  for  pardon,  who  is  just  waiting  to  welcome  all 
who  come  to  Him,  and  whose  precious  blood  was 
shed  on  Calvary  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.’ 

‘  That  seems  a  likely  truth  as  you  put  it,  Baw¬ 
lings,  but  aftei  hearing  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  the 
honour  we  should  show  the  Virgin,  I  cannot  altogether 
forego  my  Ave  Marias.’ 

‘ 1  think>  if  we  give  our  Father  and  His  Christ 
the  proper  place  in  our  hearts,  we  feel  we  have  no 
need  of  any  further  mediator,’  said  Bawlings. 

_  ^  we  re  ak  agreed,’  said  Barnard,  ‘  that  the 
Scriptures,  shall  be  our  guide  in  these  matters,  and 
not  the  priests,  let  us  hear  what  Christ  says.  I  have 
nowhere  read  that  He  says,  “  Pray  to  Mary— ask 
Mary  to  plead  for  you  with  Me.”  ’  Nay,  rather  we  read 
over  and  over  again  of  the  Father’s  love  in  giving 
His  dear  Son  to  die  in  our  stead,  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(who  inspired  these  Scriptures)  as  our  Comforter,  our 
Sanctifier,  who  strives  with  us,  teaches  us,  helps  our 
infirmities— that  He  proceeds  from  the  Father,  and 
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is  given  by  Christ.  Our  Lord  invites  all  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  all  the  weak  in  faith,  all  those  who 
are  tempted,  to  come  to  Him ;  hut  never,  even  once, 
does  He  say,  “  Come  to  Me  by  the  aid  of  Mary.”  ’ 

‘Aye,  but  that’s  all  gospel  true,’  said  the  old 
fisherman ;  ‘  don’t  you  seem  to  hear  Him  saying  it 
in  His  tender  voice,  and  do  you  mind,  Master  Bruce, 
how  He  says,  “  Ye  would  not  come  to  Me  that  ye 
might  have  life  ” — doesn’t  that  show  how  free  it  is  to 
all  poor  sinners,  and  just  between  Him  and  them  ? 
You  are  right,  He  doesn’t  say  to  me,  “  Ask  the  priest  to 
ask  Holy  Mary  to  try  to  get  Me  to  forgive  you.”  No,  He 
says,  “Come  to  Me,  Bawlings,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest!”  I  generally  put  my  name  at  the  end  of  those 
tender  bits,  for  I  do  feel  as  if  I  heard  Him  saying 
them.’ 

And  he  looked  as  if  at  that  moment  he  heard  his 
gracious  Lord,  for  his  rugged  face  shone  with  the 
trustful  radiance  of  one  to  whom  the  Master  had  said, 

‘  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ;  go  in  peace.’ 

‘  They  thought  by  their  cruelty  to  put  down  the 
heretics,  as  we  are  called,’  said  Lawrence  thought¬ 
fully  ;  ‘  and  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  used  to  think 
that  was  the  right  way.  I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one, 
should  have  gone  on  carelessly  to  the  end  of  my 
days  had  I  not  (by  some  power  that  I  cannot  explain) 
felt  forced  to  go  to  John’s  burning.  No  one  could  look 
at  his  happy  face,  radiant  even  while  the  fire  raged 
around  him,  without  being  sure  that  something  more 
than  mere  earthly  courage  was  sustaining  him.’ 

‘  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  courage  is  from 
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above,  where  there’s  no  stint,  no  limit  to  Christ’s 
grace  and  strength.  In  my  judgment,’  said  Bruce, 
‘  the  seed  of  the  martyrs  will  form  a  purer  church 
than  has  yet  been  known.  When  the  time  will  come 
that  we  have  an  open  Bible  and  freedom  in  our 
worship,  I  know  not,  it  may  not  come  in  our  day ;  but 
it  will  come,  for  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.’ 

At  Master  Bruce’s  suggestion  Dame  Bawlings  and 
her  daughter  had  made  some  little  changes  in  their 
dress,  so  that  they  could  venture  out  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  without  attracting  notice. 

Barnard  had  found  on  enquiry  that  Dame  Willard’s 
niece  had  lately  married  a  smith,  living  outside  the 
city  walls  near  to  Cripplegate,  and  though  the  people 
at  the  tavern  gave  her  address,  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  Phoebe,  the  distance  had  prevented  Joyce  and  her 
mother  going  alone,  and  Barnard  had  been  unable 
to  accompany  them,  so  that  the  wTeeks  had  slipped  by 
and  they  had  not  called. 

Both  Joyce  and  her  mother  found  the  streets  very 
close  and  offensive  after  their  home  by  the  breezy  sea, 
and  the  girl’s  cheeks  were  fast  losing  their  roses. 
The  dame  (although  she  pined  for  her  own  cottage) 
was  much  amused  by  the  street  cries  of  ‘  WThat  d’ye 
lack  ?  and  ‘  Hot  ribs  of  beef  roasted  ;  ’  ‘  Pies  well 
baked.’ 

The  dresses  too  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  them  greatly,  for  until  they  came  to  London 
they  had  scarcely  seen  doublets  with  large  slashes, 
through  which  fine  linen  peeped,  nor  had  they  seen 
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gentlemen  wearing  frills  and  ruffs  or  scarlet  cloaks  or 
hats  with  gold  bands  and  feathers. 

The  fardingale  or  hoop  for  spreading  the  ladies  ’ 
skirts  also  amused  them  very  much.  Dick  had  told 
them  that  the  grand  ladies  looked  like  walking  barrels, 
but  until  they  saw  them  they  thought  that  he  was 
joking.  It  was  only  seldom  that  Dick  ventured  to 
Master  Bruce’s  house,  for  the  rancour  of  Father  Grant 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  Willards  since  the  Baw- 
lings  had  for  the  time  eluded  him,  and  Dick  feared 
that  some  of  the  priest’s  numerous  spies  might  be 
watching  his  movements. 

Dick  never  told  Joyce  how  he  seemed  to  have  also 
inherited  Piobson’s  hatred,  nor  did  he  tell  them  how 
Mary’s  lodger  had  returned  to  Myching  armed  with  a 
summons  for  her  father,  so  with  a  perfect  trust  in  each 
other,  and  an  occasional  peep,  the  young  people  had  to 
be  content. 

The  Sundays  were  spent  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  the  few  books  which  Master  Bruce  possessed,  and 
to  the  dame  it  was  the  most  wretched  day  of  the  seven. 
At  home,  after  Mass,  she  had  found  plenty  to  interest 
her  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  with  Meadowsweet 
and  the  fowls ;  but  here  Joyce  made  the  mistake  of 
doing  her  utmost  to  spare  her  mother  trouble,  thus 
making  her  day  idle  and  purposeless.  She  had 
grown  so  used  to  the  opinions  of  her  husband  and  his 
friends  that  while  she  wondered  that  they  were  not  as 
sick  of  the  subject  as  herself,  she  came  no  nearer  to 
learning  the  truth. 

One  Sunday,  while  Joyce  and  her  father  were 
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copying  some  passages  from  a  book  of  Will  Lawrence, 
that  Rawlings  wished  to  keep,  the  dame  slipped  out 
unobserved.  She  had  noticed  one  day,  when  she  and 
Joyce  were  out  together,  that  they  were  not  far  from 
St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Belin’s  Gate. 

The  setting  out  alone  in  the  place  that  seemed  so 
vast,  and  which  had  at  present  lost  none  of  its  novelty, 
was  in  itself  much  more  interesting  than  listening  to 
people  who  were  never  tired  of  finding  fault  with  their 
betters.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  adventure 
that  the  dame  entered  the  church ;  she  was,  however, 
not  happy,  for  she  knew  she  was  doing  what  her 
husband  would  not  like. 

‘  Ah,  well,  suggested  Satan,  ‘  you  have  given  up 
home  and  friends  for  him,  and  surely  you  may  take 
the  consolations  of  Holy  Church.’ 

So  she  went  in,  and  while  she  wras  wondering 
where  she  should  sit  a  woman  beckoned  to  her  to  sit 
beside  her.  She  was  very  early,  and  as  it  was  fully 
half-an-hour  before  the  service  would  begin  her 
neighbour  made  a  few  whispered  enquiries,  and  from 
the  unsuspecting  dame  learned  that  her  poor  husband 
had  his  own  ideas  about  worship.  By-and-by,  when 
the  stranger  asked  where  she  was  living,  the  dame 
felt  quite  sorry  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  her 
new  acquaintance,  who  was  growing  so  nice  and  kind 
and  chatty. 

‘  Ah !  ’  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  ‘  that  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It’s  not  on  my  account  that  I  keep  it  a  secret 
where  I  live,  for  my  life,  thank  God,  is  one  that  need 
not  be  lnd.  Not  that  I  would  boast,’  continued  the 
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well-meaning  Pharisee,  ‘  hut  Father  Grant — dear 
me,  I  didn’t  mean  to  give  his  name,  but  what’s  the 
odds  ? — Father  Grant,  I  say,  knows  all  about  me,  and 
I’ve  scarce  ever  had  to  do  penance.  That  shows  how 
I’ve  lived,  doesn’t  it  ?  But  I  shall  come  here  again,  I 
hope,  and  then  I  shall  look  out  for  you ;  do  you  live 
near  here  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  live  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  here,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  care  to  come.  Ask  for 
Ann  Porter,  anyone  about  there  will  tell  you  where 
I'm  to  be  found.  I’ve  no  call  to  hide  my  where¬ 
abouts.’ 

‘  I’ll  try  and  find  your  place,’  said  the  dame, 
wishing  as  she  looked  at  Mistress  Porter  that  she  had 
a  more  open  face.  ‘  I’ll  go  and  see  her,  for  it  ’ll  be 
nice  to  have  a  gossip,  but  I  wouldn’t  buy  nor  sell  with 
her.  Perhaps,  poor  thing,  she’s  had  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  that’s  given  her  such  a  sly,  suspicious  look.’ 

‘  Let’s  go  and  sit  on  yon  bench,’  said  Ann  Porter, 
pointing  to  a  seat  near  a  side  altar. 

Dame  Rawlings  went  to  the  place  indicated,  but 
found,  to  her  surprise,  that  her  new  acquaintance  had 
not  followed  her,  and  when  she  looked  round  to  the 
seat  she  had  just  left  she  was  not  there. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  priest,  who  passed  close  to 
where  Dame  Rawlings  sat,  stopped  in  front  of  her,  and 
asked  when  she  had  last  confessed,  and  where. 

She  told  him,  and  he  said,  ‘  There  is  still  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  service ;  follow  me.’ 

Her  husband’s  face  seemed  to  stand  between  her 
and  the  sharp-featured,  white-faced  priest,  and  while 
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she  hesitated  he  continued  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
1  Did  you  hear  me  ?  ’ 

Against  her  wish,  against  her  judgment,  she 
followed  him  to  a  small  confessional  in  the  side 
aisle. 

‘  Kneel  there,’  he  said  imperiously. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  dame  was  again  on  the 
bench,  where,  to  her  surprise,  Ann  Porter  now  sat. 
After  Mass,  when  she  and  a  fairly  well-filled  church 
had  worshipped  what  the  night  before  she  had  heard 
James  Barnard  call  the  ‘baken  God,’  she  left  the 
building,  Ann  Porter  fussily  reminding  her  of  her 
promise  to  visit  her. 

£les,  said  the  dame,  in  a  tired,  dispirited  voice, 
I  shall  be  looking  in  some  time,  I  dare  say.’ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Longfellow. 

‘  Why,  wife,’  said  Rawlings,  with  a  look  of  relief  and 
a  welcoming  smile  as  she  entered  the  room,  ‘  we 
thought  you  were  lost !  There’s  Dave  hunting  for 
you  outside,  and  Joyce  been  looking  all  over  the 
house.’ 

*  I’ve  been  out,’  she  said  shortly,  *  so  you  wouldn’t 
be  likely  to  find  me.’ 

Joyce  had  prepared  the  mid-day  meal,  and  they 
had  only  waited  for  the  dame’s  arrival. 

‘  Where  have  you  been,  mistress  ?  A  foggy  day 
like  this  is  not  the  time  to  choose  for  a  walk.  Come 
quick  and  tell  us  where  you’ve  been — no  lies,  you 
know,’  said  Bruce,  in  the  sharp  voice  in  which  he 
would  have  addressed  a  careless  workman. 

‘  Nay,  nay,’  interposed  Rawlings,  as  he  saw  his 
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wife’s  rising  wrath,  and  knew  that  a  storm  was  immi¬ 
nent.  ‘Not  quite  so  sharp,  please,  Master  Bruce. 
Come,  jusjt  tell  us  where  you’ve  been.  AVe  shouldn’t 
ask,  wife,  hut  in  these  perilous  times  it  is  dangerous  to 
get  mixed  up  with  people  we  don’t  know  something 
about  beforehand.’ 

‘I’ve  been  to  St.  Botolph’s  Church,’  she  said  in  a 
sharp  voice,  with  a  defiant  look  at  their  host.  *  Yes,  you 
may  all  stare  !  What  harm  is  it  for  me  to  go  to 
church?  It’s  no  news,  is  it,  that  I  don’t  belong  to 
your  religion  ?  if  religion  it  can  be  called  which  seems 
to  he  hut  a  railing  at  sacred  things  and  sacred 
men.’ 

‘  Have  you  been  to  confession  ?  ’  asked  Bawlings 
anxiously. 

‘  Yes,  I  have,  and,  thank  God,  I’ve  not  much  wrong 
to  confess,  nor  do  I  see  that  I  have  done  any  harm  in 
going.’ 

A  minute  later  Dave  hurried  in,  relieved  to  see 
that  his  mother  had  returned,  hut  alarmed  at  the 
stern,  grim  looks  which  met  him. 

‘Whatever’s  happened  ?  ’  he  cried. 

‘  Dave,’  said  Bruce,  looking  with  a  bitter  smile  at 
the  dame,  who  with  an  aggrieved  air  had  seated  herself 
at  the  table,  ‘  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  a  woman’s 
tongue ;  more  than  once  they  have  brought  me  into 
trouble.  Your  mother,  against  her  husband’s  wishes, 
has  been  to  St.  Botolph’s,  and  I  dare  say  told  the  priest 
that  her  husband  and  others,  whom  she  has  doubtless 
been  careful  to  name,  are  in  my  house,  which,  alas  !  is 
no  longer  a  safe  hiding-place.’ 
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‘  Neither  Master  Lawrence’s  nor  your  name  passed 
my  lips,’  cried  Dame  Rawlings,  ‘  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  I  had  never  seen  you,  for  a  rude,  bad  man  you 
are  !  ’ 

‘  I  .would  that  you  had  had  your  wish  !  ’  he  said 
earnestly.  ‘  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  bandy  words 
with  females.  Come,  Rawlings  and  Barnard,  we  will 
go  up  to  Lawrence’s  room,  if  he  will  lead  the  way. 
You  stay  here,  Dave,  and  keep  your  mother  in  this 
room  till  I  come  back.  Don’t  cry,  my  pretty  Joyce,’ 
he  said  kindly  to  the  girl,  as  he  left  the  room,  ‘  you 
cannot  help  this  misfortune.  I  think  you  are  wonder¬ 
ful,  child,  to  be  her  daughter  ;  you  have  only  one  fault 
in  my  eyes,  and  that’s  your  sex.’ 

When  Bruce  entered  the  upper  chamber  which  his 
friend  Lawrence  occupied  at  night,  he  went  to  the 
window,  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
street  Ann  Porter  and  her  husband,  the  sexton  at 
St.  Botolpli’s. 

‘  Keep  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,’  he  cried 
without  turning  his  head  ;  ‘  there’s  spy  No.  1  watch¬ 
ing  my  house.’ 

He  wTaited  a  minute  or  two,  that  he  might  not 
betray  his  alarm  by  a  hasty  withdrawal,  and  then  ran 
downstairs  to  the  lower  room,  and  beckoned  to  Joyce 
to  follow  him.  He  took  her  to  a  dark  store-room, 
where,  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  she  could  watch 
the  Porters. 

‘  Those  two  are  sent,  I  expect,  by  the  priest  to  whom 
your  mother  confessed,  to  watch  the  house.  Keep  an 
eye  on  them,  and  tell  me  what  they  do.  They  cannot 
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see  you  here.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  dark,  child,  that 
you  tremble  so  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  of  the  dark,  dear  Master  Bruce,  but  I  am 
afraid  for  father.’ 

‘  Bo  am  I,  Joyce,’  he  said  in  an  anxious  yoice  ;  ‘  it 
means  finding  a  new  hiding-place,  and  where  I  do  not 
yet  know.  Those  two  have  pocketed  a  good  deal  of 
Judas  money.’ 

‘  Oh,  will  it  put  you  in  danger  ?  You  who  have 
been  so  good  to  us  !  ’  cried  the  girl. 

‘  That  we  must  leave,’  he  said  quietly  ;  ‘  but  I  will 
go  now,  and  see  what  plan  our  four  heads  can  devise.’ 

On  his  way  past  the  room  where  Dave  and  his 
mother  were,  Bruce  put  his  head  into  the  room  for  a 
moment  to  say,  ‘  Whatever  you  do,  Mistress  Bawlings, 
you  are  not  to  show  yourself  at  the  window.’ 

*  Masterful  thing !  ’  cried  the  dame  angrily,  as  rising 
from  her  seat  she  went  at  once  to  the  window,  to  show 
she  would  not  be  ruled  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

But  when  she  too  saw  Ann  Porter  looking  up  at 
the  window  with  a  nod  and  smile  of  triumph,  the 
dame  could  scarcely  summon  courage  to  respond,  and 
without  a  word  to  Dave  she  returned  to  her  seat, 
and  the  Porters  having  seen  all  they  wanted  went 
away. 

When  Dave  and  his  mother  were  left  together  he 
had  bitterly  reproached  her.  ‘  Here,’  he  said, £  we  have 
found  shelter  under  Master  Bruce’s  kind  roof,  and  now 
you  have  undone  it  all,  mother,  and  we  are  again 
turned  adrift,  because  you  go  and  tell  a  bigoted  priest 
where  we  are.’ 
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‘Nay,  Dave,’  said  his  mother,  realising  for  the 
first  time  some  of  the  harm  she  had  done,  ‘  I  did  not 
tell  the  good  father  anything  about  Master  Bruce ; 
he  seemed  to  know  that  your  father  was  obliged  to 
leave  Myching,  and  he  asked  if  the  friend  who  had 
advised  him  where  to  go  was  with  him.  What  could 
I  do  but  say,  “Yes”?  You  know— or  you  used  to 
know,  Dave — that  you  daren’t  tell  a  lie ;  and  when  he 
said  that  I  was  to  tell  him  his  name,  of  course  I  said, 
“James  Barnard.”  But  I  told  him  that  he  was  a 
good,  kind  man,  for  all  he  was  a  heretic,  and  that  I 
shouldn’t  like  him  to  come  to  any  harm  through  me ; 
so  it’s  all  right,  Dave.  The  good  father  wouldn’t  get 
anyone  into  trouble  through  the  words  of  a  poor 
woman  who  only  wanted  to  ease  her  own  conscience 
by  confessing  her  own  sins,  and  who  wouldn’t  have 
mentioned  anybody  else  if  he  hadn’t  asked  as  if  he 
knew  everything.’ 

Dave,  who  had  not  even  heard  of  Ann  Porter,  felt 
very  puzzled  as  to  how  the  priest  could  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  It  was  from  no  wish  to  conceal 
anything  from  him  that  his  mother  had  not  mentioned 
Mistress  Porter,  but  simply  that  for  the  moment  she 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  interview. 

‘  Oh,  Dave,  you  look  so  grave  and  stern  ;  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  angered  your  father  and  you.  As  for 
Master  Bruce,  I’d  as  soon  have  his  hatred  as  his  love, 
so  that’s  no  loss.’ 

‘  His  sheltering  roof  will  be  a  loss,  mother,  before 
we’ve  done,’  said  Dave,  with  a  groan.  ‘  I’m  more 
angered  with  those  who  should  know  better  than  with 
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you.  Those  who  force  secrets  from  the  women  of  a 
house  and  divide  families  are  the  ones  I  blame.  They 
choose  the  weak  women,  and  people  on  their  death¬ 
beds,  who  scarce  know  what  they’re  doing,  and  by 
holding  the  terrors  of  a  purgatory  in  which  no  prayers 
are  being  said  for  them— no  candles  burned - ’ 

‘Dave,’  interrupted  his  mother,  ‘  are  you  a 
heretic  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Dave,  with  a  glad  look  on  his  face ;  ‘  if 
believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  being  a  heretic, 
I  am  one ;  and  I  would,  dear  mother,  that  you  were 
one  too.’ 

‘  You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  heathen  woman, 
Dave,’  said  his  mother  angrily. 

‘  I  love  you  very  dearly,  mother,’  answered  her 
son ;  ‘  but  I  can’t  see  so  much  difference  between  the 
heathen  who  worship  bits  of  carved  stone  and  wood, 
and  those  who  worship  a  bit  of  baked  flour.  Oh, 
mother,  just  fancy  what  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  in  His 
own  Word  of  the  mind  and  very  thoughts  of  the 
Lather  and  the  Son  towards  us  !  That’s  the  thing  to 
drive  out  our  self-love ;  we  read  there  what  He  thinks 
of  us,  and  we  feel  it’s  true ;  we  know  that  He  looks 
deeper  than  the  surface,  that  our  words  don’t  mislead 
Him,  as  they  do  our  fellow-men.  He  sees  what 
motives  we  have,  that  many  a  kind  word  or  action 
springs  from  some  hope  of  reward,  not  only  just 
because  we  want  to  please  Him.’ 

‘  Ah,  Dave,  you’re  getting  very  like  your  father ; 
and  it  it  weren’t  for  the  dangerous  opinions  he  holds, 
you  couldn’t  take  a  better  man  for  your  pattern.  It 
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seems  queer  too,  to  hear  you  talk  like  this,  for  you’ve 
always  been  such  a  quiet  one  about  religion.’ 

‘  Well,  mother,’  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile 
(and  he  certainly  at  that  moment  looked  very  like  his 
father),  *  it  was  best  to  be  quiet  when  I’d  none  to  talk 
of,  but  now,’  he  added  earnestly,  ‘“he  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,”  and  that  life  makes  a  man  speak,  not 
with  his  tongue,  maybe,  but  by  his  actions.’ 

‘  Ah,  well,  Dave,  I  can’t  argue  with  you ;  the  old 
religion’s  enough  for  me,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  one 
thing,  and  your  father  too — that  you’ve  only  talked 
with  those  who  think  with  you,  and  it’s  easy  work 
to  win  battles  when  the  soldiers  all  belong  to  one 
side.’ 

‘  There'll  be  fighting  enough  before  long,  I  reckon,’ 
said  Dave  with  sparkling  eyes. 

‘  Dave,’  said  Bruce,  returning  to  the  room  with 
Joyce,  whom  he  had  fetched  from  the  little  store-room, 
‘  will  you  go  with  Master  Barnard  to  St.  Giles’  without 
Cripplegate,  and  see  if  you  can  first  find  and  then 
arrange  with  Dame  Willard’s  niece  (whose  name  is 
now  Mistress  Bright)  to  take  your  mother  and  Joyce 
for  awhile  ?  ’ 

‘  You  are  not  going  to  separate  us  from  my  hus¬ 
band,  Master  Bruce  !  ’  cried  the  dame. 

‘  You’ve  done  that  for  yourself,’  said  Bruce,  sternly. 
‘  We  find  we  cannot  trust  you  with  our  plans ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  tell  you  nothing  beyond  this— that  for 
the  present  you  and  Joyce  will,  I  hope,  be  lodged  at 
Mistress  Bright’s.’ 
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*  This  is  your  doing,’  said  Dame  Rawlings* 
angrily. 

‘  Call  it  wliat  you  will,’  he  said  in  an  absent  voice, 
for  his  thoughts  were  still  in  that  upper  chamber 
with  his  friends,  ‘  I  can  only  say  that  it’s  been  a 
blessing  that  I  shall  think  of  with  joy  to  the  end 
of  my  days  that  we’ve  held  this  sweet  communion 
together.  I  see  that  you  agree  with  me,  Dave !  ’  he 
added  smiling,  as  he  noticed  the  young  man’s  eager 
face. 

While  Barnard  and  Dave  were  gone  to  make  their 
enquiries,  Dame  Rawlings  gave  herself  up  to  loud 
lamentations.  She  threw  the  blame  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  separation  on  all  but  herself,  not  even  sparing 
Joyce. 

Bruce  was  amazed  at  Rawlings’  patience ;  and  he 
grew  more  and  more  convinced  that  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Joyce  and  one  or  two  who  were,  he  believed, 
safe  in  heaven)  women  were  truly  unreasonable  and 
aggravating. 

Two  hours  later,  without  a  word  of  thanks  to  her 
host,  ‘  the  aggravating  one  ’  was  taken  by  her  son  to 
the  cottage  joining  the  smithy,  which  was  Phoebe 
Bright’s  new  home. 

A  short,  stout,  round-faced  little  woman,  bright  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  name,  received  very  kindly  the 
big  woman  with  her  tear-stained,  woe-begone  face. 
Phoebe  had  only  seen  her  uncle  Willard  once  or  twice, 
foi  she  had  not  lived  more  than  three  or  four  years  in 
London  ,  but  she  remembered  hearing  her  parents 
speak  with  great  affection  of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Her 
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cousins,  Edward  and  Dick,  had  called  to  see  lier 
several  times,  when  their  mother  had  sent  her  a  cake 
or  some  little  present  by  the  Swift. 

As  they  had  always  treated  her  very  kindly,  she 
naturally  took  an  interest  in  Dick’s  pretty  sweetheart, 
whose  good  qualities  Barnard  had  just  been  lauding 
to  the  skies.  She  liked  the  dame  none  the  less  for 
her  red,  swollen  eyelids ;  and  her  ready  sympathy 
went  out  at  once  to  one  who  was  in  such  ‘  sore  trouble.’ 

‘  There,  mother,  didn’t  I  tell  you  how  kindly 
Mistress  Bright  would  welcome  you  ?  ’  said  Dave,  as 
the  little  woman  placed  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
took  off  his  mother’s  heavy  cloak  as  gently  as  Joyce 
could  have  done. 

‘  You  did,  Dave  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good, 
mistress,  to  take  in  a  poor  misused  woman,  who  is 
dragged  from  her  husband’s  side  without  so  much  as 
‘‘By  your  leave,  dame.”  How  should  you  like  it, 
good  mistress,  if  at  a  few  minutes’  notice  you  had  to 
leave  your  home,  and  were  first  tossed  and  tossed  on 
the  sea,  and  then  when  you’d  settled  a  bit  you  were 
marched  off  as  if  you  were  a  thief,  and  torn  from  your 
man’s  side,  as  if  you  weren’t  lawfully  wed,  and  as  if 
you  hadn’t  given  up  all  for  his  sake - ’ 

‘  lrou  must  tell  Mistress  Bright  about  all  this  by- 
and-by,  mother — if  she’ll  be  so  good  as  to  hearken. 
But  now  we  must  just  settle  what  I  am  to  carry  for 
you  when  I  bring  Joyce,’  said  Dave,  anxious  to  divert 
his  mother’s  thoughts,  and  to  spare  the  Brights,  for 
he  fancied  that  already  a  smile  lurked  round  the 
corners  of  Sam  Bright’s  mouth. 
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‘  Oh)  I  don’t  know ;  whatever  other  people  will 
let  you  bring — I’ve  no  voice  in  anything  now.  I’m 
treated  like  a  poor  half-witted  thing — and  that’s  what 
I  shall  soon  he,  I  reckon,  if  this  shifting  and  tearing 
and  uprooting  goes  on.  Wouldn’t  it  fret  you  to  be 
taken  from  your  husband  ?  ’  she  said,  appealing  to 
the  little  woman,  whose  eyes  moistened  as  they  sought 
her  husband’s  face. 


To  most  people,  Samuel  Bright  as  he  stood  there 
with  his  mouth  a  little  way  open,  and  a  look  of 
surprised  amusement  on  his  face,  would  not  have 
looked  the  wisest  of  his  species.  But  to  Phcebe, 
whose  confidence  was  unbounded  in  her  honest,  tender- 
hearted  smith,  the  mere  suggestion  of  separation  was 
too  painful  to  contemplate. 

There  were  only  three  to  gather  round  Master 
Bruce  s  board  at  supper  on  that  Sunday  night. 

‘All  caused  by  a  woman’s  tongue,’  said  Bruce 
bitterly,  as  he  looked  at  the  vacant  places  at  his  table. 

Neither  Lawrence  nor  Dave  answered  ;  the  former 
was  much  dispirited,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  many 
enemies,  and  Dave  was  naturally  very  troubled  that  his 
mother  should  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about 
all  this  trouble. 

There  was  a  rap  at  the  front  door. 

‘  You  llad  better  g°  a  story  higher,  Will,’  said 
Bruce  calmly ;  ‘  and  you,  Dave,  come  with  me.  You 
are  one  of  my  men  lodging  with  me-do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  Don’t  tremble,  lad,  or  you’ll  betray  us  ;  you 
are  not  used  to  this  work  as  I  am.  There,  another 
knock.  Come  along  !  ’ 
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‘  Who’s  there?’  he  asked  in  a  natural,  business¬ 
like  voice  that  astonished  Dave. 

‘  I  want  to  see  Mistress  Rawlings,’  replied  the 
voice. 

‘  It’s  another  woman,’  whispered  Bruce.  ‘  What’s 
your  name  ?  ’ 

‘  Open  the  door,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  Master  Bruce.’ 

‘  I  think  I  can  guess  without  troubling  you,  Mis¬ 
tress  Ann  Porter,’  said  Bruce,  opening  the  door,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  spoke. 

‘  Yes,  you’re  quite  right,  Master  Bruce.  I’ve  called 
to  see  a  friend  here.  Will  you  tell  Mistress  Rawlings 
that  I  would  speak  with  her  ?  ’ 

‘  I  really  cannot,  for  she’s  not  here.’ 

‘  Now,  Master  Bruce,  you’d  better  be  careful,  for  I 
saw  her  with  my  own  eyes  in  the  room  above  the 
shop.’ 

‘It  is  quite  true  that  she  was  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  hut  it  is  also  quite  true  that  she  has  gone  away 
now.’ 

*  Has  her  husband  gone  with  her  ?  ’ 

‘  Really,  you'd  better  ask  herself,’  said  Bruce, 
feigning  impatience ;  ‘  she  and  I  are  not  the  best  of 
friends,  I  assure  you.’ 

‘  I  believe  she’s  upstairs.’ 

‘Come  and  see  for  yourself,’  shouted  Bruce,  in  a 
loud,  angry  voice  which  had  the  double  effect  of  fright¬ 
ening  Ann  and  notifying  to  Lawrence  that  someone 
wTas  coming  upstairs. 

Bruce  went  first  noisily  up  the  dark  stairs,  Ann 
following,  Dave  bringing  up  the  rear. 
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Bruce  purposely  turned  the  light  from  Mistress 
Ann,  who,  unable  to  see  clearly  where  she  was  stepping, 
struck  her  head  against  a  beam. 

4  Dear  me,  are  you  trying  to  knock  down  my  house, 
good  mistress  ?  ’  asked  Bruce  quietly. 

‘  Turn  your  light  this  way,’  cried  Ann,  scarcely  able 
to  contain  herself  between  pain  and  rage. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  had  satisfied  her¬ 
self  that  the  dame  was  neither  in  the  living  room  nor 
the  bed-room  adjoining. 

Then,  to  Dave’s  great  surprise,  Bruce  calmly  led 
the  way  up  into  the  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
house. 

A  coat  and  a  cap  or  two,  such  as  Master  Bruce 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  had  been  carelessly 
thrown  on  a  bench,  hut  there  was  no  sign  of  Lawrence. 

‘  Well,  good  mistress,’  said  Bruce,  with  a  mocking 
air,  ‘  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  inspecting  my 
house,  will  you  now  do  me  the  further  honour  (and 
one  which  I  shall  more  truly  value)  of  withdrawing, 
though  I  should  say  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  go 
into  my  basket  rooms,  if  you  wish.’ 

With  a  scowl  which  did  not  improve  her  appear¬ 
ance,  Mistress  Porter  wrent  downstairs,  peeped  into 
the  store-rooms,  and  then  marched,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  towards  the  front  door.  As  she  was 
leaving  the  house  she  turned  to  Dave,  and  addressing 
him  for  the  first  time  said,  *  Can  you  tell  me  where 
Dame  Rawlings  is  ?  ’ 

‘  She  is  in  the  house,’  cried  Ann,  as  Dave  hesi¬ 
tated. 
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£  Nay,’  said  the  young  man,  thankful  to  be  able  to 
speak  positively,  ‘  I  know  she’s  not  in  the  house  ;  she 
went  away  from  here  about  two  hours  after  noon.’ 

‘  When’s  she  coming  back  ?  ’  she  asked,  in  the 
fussy  voice  she  could  so  easily  adopt  when  it  suited 
her  purpose. 

‘  Never,  with  my  permission ;  and  I  suppose  I’m 
master  of  the  house  for  which  I  pay  the  rent.  I 
think,  forsooth,  I  could  bear  without  too  much  sorrow 
the  absence  of  Mistress  Kawlings  and  your  very 
worthy  self.’ 

With  a  look  of  hatred  on  her  face  Ann  departed. 
Bruce  closed  the  door  with  a  bang,  laughing  heartily 
as  he  did  so. 

‘  I  cannot  understand,  Master  Bruce,  why  you 
took  her  upstairs,  especially  into  Master  Lawrence’s 
rooms.’ 

‘Why,  Dave,’  said  Bruce,  in  a  merry  voice,  ‘if 
you  follow  me,  I  will  astonish  you  still  more  !  ’ 

They  went  back  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when 
they  entered  Lawrence’s  room  he  was  sitting  in  his 
usual  chair. 

Dave  looked  round  the  room  with  an  amazement 
which  filled  his  host  with  merriment,  and  caused 
Lawrence  to  laugh  almost  as  heartily. 

‘  What  say  you  now,  my  good  Dave  ?  There’s  a 
bit  of  honest  conjuring  for  you — look  well  round,  and 
then  go  outside  the  door  a  moment,  closing  it  after 
you,  and  wait  till  I  clap  my  hands.’ 

Dave  did  as  he  was  told.  He  reconnoitred  the 
room,  felt  round  the  walls,  peeped  into  the  only  cup- 
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board,  and  then  went  out  on  the  landing.  He  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door  when  a  clap  recalled  him, 
and  he  again  entered  the  room,  to  find  Master  Bruce 
alone. 

‘  Can  you  guess  where  he  is  ?  Do  you  give  it  up, 
nay  good  Dave  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes>  Master  Bruce,  I  do  give  it  up,’  he  answered 
shortly,  for  he  felt  annoyed  at  the  old  man’s  merri¬ 
ment. 

‘  Come,  Master  Lawrence,  we  will  go  and  finish  our 
supper,  for  Dave  here  has  had  no  food  since  breakfast, 
and  he’s  getting  as  savage  as  a  baited  bear  !  ’ 

The  cupboard  against  which  Dave  was  standing 
suddenly  opened,  giving  him  an  unexpected  push,  as 
the  door  was  thrown  back  on  its  hinges,  and  Lawrence 
stood  beside  him. 

Now  come  and  look.  It  is  like  all  other  tricks, 
Dave,  very  simple  when  you  know  it.’ 

The  inside  of  the  cupboard  contained  a  few  shelves, 
on  which  some  articles  of  clothing  lay  folded.  The 
shelves  were  purposely  constructed  of  such  narrow 
boards,  and  had  so  little  on  them,  that  at  a  glance 
anyone  would  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  room  for 
anyone  to  hide. 

Lawrence  put  his  thumb  over  what  looked  like  the 
head  of  a  nail,  and  instantly  the  shelves  moved  with 
the  partition  on  which  they  were  fixed,  and  revealed 
to  Dave  a  long  narrow  room,  which  had  evidently  been 
partitioned  off  from  the  room  in  which  they  stood. 

Come  inside  now,  Dave,’  said  Lawrence;  and 
when  the  young  man  had  followed  him  he  pulled 
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back  the  partition  with  the  shelves,  which  had 
been  so  cleverly  contrived  that  it  left  no  sign  of  a 
hinge. 

‘  Not  badly  done,  Dave,  is  it  ?  ’  said  Lawrence. 

‘  No,’  he  answered ;  ‘it’s  as  neat  a  bit  of  work  as 
I’ve  ever  seen.  Aye,  but  the  man  who  did  that  would 
have  been  a  clever  boat-builder  !  ’ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Freemen,  then,  by  right  of  birth, 

Teach  us,  Lord,  to  prize  the  worth 
Of  that  richest  gem  of  earth, 

Freedom  of  the  mind. 

James  Flint. 

It  had  been  thought  wiser,  as  the  Rawlings  would 
require  none  of  their  things  at  the  Brights,  to  leave 
them  for  the  present  at  Master  Bruce’s,  where  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  they  might  possibly  return. 

Acting  on  Bruce’s  advice,  Dave,  on  the  following 
morning,  went  down  as  usual  to  the  wharf. 

‘  Will  your  mate  he  down  here  to-day  ?  ’  asked 
Bemrose,  the  man  who  through  Captain  Willard’s 
influence  had  given  Dave  and  his  father  occasional 
employment,  and  to  whom  their  relationship  was  not 
known. 

Dave  felt  glad  then  for  the  first  time  that  Master 
Bruce  had  refused  to  tell  him,  for  the  present,  where 
his  father  was. 

‘  -A-h,  well,’  said  the  man  carelessly,  ‘  tell  him  when 
you  see  him  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  asking 
for  him  to-day ;  the  sexton  at  St.  Botolph’s  has  been^ 
and  I  know  they  re  going  to  do  some  repairs  at  the 
church,  so  there  may  be  a  job  waiting  for  him.’ 

Dave  did  not  answer,  and  the  man,  after  telling 
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him  to  carry  some  planks  to  another  part  of  the 
wharf,  went  to  his  own  work. 

‘  Ah,  Dave,’  said  Bruce,  when  the  young  man  went 
back  to  him  and  told  him  what  Bemrose  had  said  to 
him,  ‘it’s  a  mercy  your  father’s  gone;  all  the  same, 
it’s  hard  work  for  you,  when  everything  looks  so 
dark;  but  God  will  clear  it  all  up — if  not  in  this 
world  He  will  in  the  next,  so  do  not  lose  faith,  my 
lad.’ 

‘  I  cannot  but  trust  Him,  for  He’s  kinder  than 
the  kindest,’  answered  Dave.  £  I  can  trust  Him  fully. 
It’s  like  beginning  with  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge, 
but  I  know  that  the  Lord  can  take  better  care  of  my 
dear  ones  than  I  can.’ 

Was  it  strange  that  Dave  was  learning  so  quickly 
to  put  his  trust  in  God  ?  Alas  !  that  it  should  seem 
strange  to  any,  that  a  loving  son  should  have  a  whole¬ 
hearted  trustful  love  in  his  Father. 

‘  What  can  I  do  now,  Master  Bruce  ?  ’  asked  Dave, 
when  they  had  partaken  of  the  food  which  he  had 
fetched  ready  cooked  from  an  adjoining  shop. 

‘Well,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  Dave.  As 
you’re  not  wanted  at  the  wharf,  suppose  you  go  round 
and  see  how  your  mother  and  sister  are  faring.  I 
have  had  Ann  Porter’s  husband,  the  sexton,  here  this 
morning ;  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  your 
father  was  not  here.  He  was  very  impudent,  and 
said  he  owed  me  a  trifle  which  he’d  return  with  the 
interest  for  his  wife’s  black  eye.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  we  are  getting  you  into  trouble,’ 
said  Dave. 
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‘  I’m  there  already,  my  lad,  if  being  in  the  priest’s 
black  books  is  being  in  trouble ;  but  if  our  names  are 
only  written  in  the  book  of  life,  I  care  for  nought 
else.’ 

With  his  enthusiasm  kindled  afresh  by  his  friend’s 
remark,  Dave  left  the  house. 

Before  he  went  to  the  Brights’  he  thought  he 
would  just  run  down  to  the  wharf,  to  see  if  he  would 
be  wanted  early  the  next  day.  There  was  a  little  stir 
going  on  when  Dave  reached  the  quay.  One  or  two 
small  vessels  had  come  in  with  the  tide,  and  Dave’s 
heart  beat  quicker  as  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  well- 
known  Swift. 

‘  Why,  yon's  the  Swift !  ’  he  cried  to  Bemrose, 

£  and  it’s  only  Monday !  I  never  thought  the  captain 
would  be  here  till  Thursday  or  Friday.’ 

‘  No,  lie’s  earlier  than  usual ;  but  it’s  all  the  better 
for  you ;  you’re  sure  of  a  job  now.  You’d  best  take 
my  boat,’  continued  Bemrose,  ‘  for  they  can’t  get  very 
close  in  while  all  these  big  boats  are  about.’ 

The  pleasure  of  handling  a  boat  again,  especially 
when  he  was  going  to  meet  friends,  caused  Dave  to 
look  very  bright. 

‘  Halloo !  ’  he  shouted  to  the  captain,  who  stood  at 
his  rudder. 

‘  Come  aboard,  Dave,’  shouted  the  captain. 

‘  Whatever’s  up  now  ?  ’  thought  Dave,  as  he  secured 
his  boat  to  the  side  of  the  Swift,  and  climbed  to  her 
deck,  for  the  captain  looked  worried  and  anxious. 

‘Well,  my  lad,  where’s  your  father?’  were  the 
captain’s  first  words  when  Dave  stood  beside  him. 
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Dave  told  liim  hastily  what  had  happened  the 
day  before,  and  how  his  father  and  Barnard  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 


‘  But  what’s  amiss  with  you,  captain  ?  if  I  may 
make  bold  to  ask.’ 

*  Just  this,’  he  said,  in  a  sharp,  jerky  way,  which 
was  very  unlike  his  usual  manner,  ‘  that  my  wife  is 
more  to  me  than  priest  or  church,  and  they  won’t 
let  her  alone.’ 
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‘  Where’s  Dick  ?  ’ 

*  He’s  just  gone  down  below  to  speak  to  his 
mother,’  answered  the  captain. 

‘  Dame  Willard  here  ?  ’  cried  Dave. 

‘  Where  else  should  she  be,  when  the  priests  hunt 
her  out  of  her  home  ?  An  Englishman’s  house  (no 
matter  how  small  the  cot  was)  used  to  be  his  castle, 
how  it’s  the  priest’s.’ 

‘  And  the  boys — are  they  on  board  too  ?  ’ 

4  You  forget  they  are  ’prentices,  or  else  they’d  be 
here,  I  can  tell  you.  No  matter  what  Father  Grant 
says  about  us,  we  aren't  thought  so  bad  of,  after  all,’ 
said  the  captain,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  self-compla¬ 
cence  ;  ‘  for  the  lads’  masters  one  and  all  have  taken 
them  right  into  their  own  homes,  and  sworn  to  do 
their  duty  by  them— all  but  George’s  master,  and  he’s 
as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  as  thirsty  as  a  fish,  though  I 
don’t  know  a  cleverer  man  at  his  trade  when  he’s 
sober.  But  of  course  the  boy’s  mother  wouldn’t  let 
him  live  there,  so  he  has  gone  to  your  sister-in-law, 
Mary  Rawlings.’ 

‘  And  what  about  your  house  ?  ’  asked  Dave. 

‘  Well>’  continued  the  captain,  ‘  we’ve  heard  that 
Father  Grant  is  likely  to  get  a  better  place  soon,  and 
he  can  t  have  it  too  soon  for  us,  so  we’re  hoping  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  back  there.  Meanwhile, 
Edward  will  stay  in  the  house,  as  you  know  he  is  an 
out-and-out  follower  of  Father  Grant,  so  he  will  be 
safe  enough.  Business  will  go  on  just  as  usual  (at 
least,  so  I  hope)  ;  but  Dick,  who  sees  eye  to  eye  with 
his  mother,  is  safest  up  here.  I  have  often  said  that 
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if  I  had  a  regular  receiving  place  here  I  could  double 
my  business;  so  I  mean  to  take  a  little  place  for 
Dick  down  at  the  wharf,  where  he  can  take  in  the 
goods.’ 

‘  You  don  t  think  Father  Grant  will  persuade 
Edward  to  tell  him  where  Dame  Willard  and  Dick 
are,’  began  Dave. 

‘  I’ll  kill  him,  and  the  priest  too,  if  he  does  !  ’  cried 
the  captain  passionately  ;  ‘  but  not  he  ;  much  as  he 
thinks  of  Father  Grant,  he  has  the  sense  to  think  a 
hundred  times  more  of  his  mother.  Now  you  go 
below  and  see  her  ;  Dick’s  helping  her  in  the  cabin.’ 

‘  Oh,  Dave,  I’ve  had  to  come  too,’  cried  the  dame, 
as  she  took  the  young  man’s  hand  and  looked  at  his 
face,  which  had  grown  wonderfully  in  intelligence  and 
power  since  they  last  met,  and  on  which,  underlying 
his  anxieties,  there  was  that  look  of  peace  which  rests 
on  those  who  have  set  their  faces  heavenward. 

After  a  long  consultation,  it  was  arranged  that 
Dame  Willard  should  remain  out  of  sight  in  the  little 
cabin,  while  Dave  helped  the  captain  and  Dick  to  un¬ 
load  as  usual.  After  this  Dave  wras  to  see  if  Mistress 
Bright  could  find  a  lodging  for  the  dame. 

Dave  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Cripplegate,  where 
he  found  his  mother  in  tears,  and  Joyce  and  Phoebe 
looking  very  worried. 

‘  Oh,  Dave  !  ’  cried  Joyce,  in  delight,  when  she  saw 
her  brother,  ‘  you  will  be  able  to  comfort  mother  by 
telling  her  father  is  safe  and  well.’ 

*  Oh  yes,  he’s  all  right,’  said  Dave  boldly. 

‘  Take  me  to  him,  Dave,’  said  his  mother,  looking 
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at  him  from  under  such  swollen  eyelids  that  Dave  s 
heart  was  touched — she  would  not  have  been  his 
mother  if  she  had  been  less  trying,  and  he  never  for¬ 
got  that  she  was  his  mother,  however  unreasonable 
she  was,  and  with  all  her  foibles  he  was  very  much 
attached  to  her. 

‘  I  can’t  take  you  to  him  to-day,  mother,  for  I 
don’t  know  exactly  where  he  is,  but  I  know  he’s  all 
right.’ 

‘  Oh,  that  cruel,  cruel  Master  Bruce !  ’  she  said. 

‘  What  right  has  he  to  separate  us  ?  ’ 

‘  He  only  wants  to  keep  us  all  safe,  mother.  Why, 
he’d  do  anything  for  father.’ 

*  Not  lie,’  said  his  mother  angrily.  ‘  Where’s 
James  Barnard  ?  He  does  care  for  your  father.’ 

‘  They’re  both  together,  mother,  and  all  right.’ 

‘Why,  Master  Bruce  is  worse  than  any  priest, 
fond  as  he  is  of  railing  against  them  ;  he  just  orders 
people  off,  separates  husband  and  wife,  keeps  children 
from  their  father,  all,  forsooth,  because  he’d  be  a 
leader  in  everything.  I  call  him  just  a  wrong-headed, 
stubborn  old  man.  He  to  talk  of  women’s  tongues  ! 
Why,  when  he’s  about,  it’s  hard  to  get  in  a  word 
edgeways.  Oh,  he’s  the  sort  that  breed  wars  and 
pestilences  !  ’  cried  the  irate  dame,  growing  confused 
in  her  metaphors. 

‘  Look  here,  mother,’  said  Dave.  ‘  I’ve  come  with 
some  important  news,  and  I  want  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  and  Joyce  and  Mistress  Bright,  if  she’ll 
hearken.’ 

‘  Willingly,’  said  Phoebe,  who  looked  glad  at  the 
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prospect  of  a  change  of  conversation,  for  the  dame 
had  harped  on  her  one  string  the  whole  day. 

‘  First,  mother,  I  would  say  that  you  do  Master 
Bruce  an  injustice  in  fancying  that  he  would  willingly 
separate  us,  and  you  certainly  did  not  leave  too  soon, 
for  last  evening  such  a  cruel-looking,  cunning-faced 
woman  came  to  see  where  you  were.  She  came  from 
the  church  you’d  been  to  in  the  morning,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  know  where  you  were.’ 

‘  Was  her  name  Ann  Porter  ?  ’  asked  his  mother, 
with  an  uneasy  glance  at  her  son. 

‘  Yes,’  answered  Dave,  ‘  and  Master  Brace  let  her 
look  all  over  the  place  for  you,  for  he  feared  if  he  sent 
her  away  thinking  you  were  there,  she  would  send  a 
searcher.  She  got  a  rare  crack  on  her  head  on  that 
beam  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  Joyce,’  said  Dave, 
smiling  at  the  recollection. 

‘  Did  she  see  Master  Lawrence  ?  ’  asked  Joyce. 

‘  No,’  replied  Dave,  ‘  she  only  saw  Master  Bruce 
and  me.  I  do  hope  she  won’t  find  you  out,  mother  ; 
if  she  does,  don’t  be  too  liberal  with  your  tongue.’ 

‘  That  I  won’t,  Dave.  I  hope  I  mayn’t  see  her 
again  ;  if  I  do  I’ll  be  very  cautious.’ 

‘  That’s  well,  mother  ;  now  for  my  other  news, 
which  you’ll  think  pleasanter,  at  any  rate,  Joyce  will. 
Yes !  ’  ho  continued,  answering  the  question  which 
her  eager  face  asked, £  he’s  come,  and  his  mother  with 
him.’ 

‘  Dame  Willard  !  has  she  had  to  leave  home  too  ?  ’ 
cried  Joyce. 

Dave  repeated  what  the  captain  had  told  him,  and 
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ended  with  a  request  to  Phoebe  that  she  would  help 
him  to  find  a  lodging. 

‘  Look  here,  Dave,  I  would  make  a  suggestion 
before  good  Phoebe  answers.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
kind  she  and  her  husband  have  been  to  us,  but  Joyce 
and  I — nay,  don’t  interrupt  me,  Joyce,  for  you  know 
you  agreed  with  me  in  our  own  chamber — can  see 
that  Master  Bright  would  sooner  have  the  little  place 
to  himself  and  his  wife — and  I  don’t  blame  him  either, 
for  I’d  a  lodger  soon  after  wTe  were  wed,  and  neither 
my  man  nor  I  cared  for  it ; — so  though  they’ve  been  as 
kind  as  kind,  I’d  sooner  have  a  little  cottage  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  then  you  and  your  father  could  come 
home,  Dave.  We’re  all  willing  to  work,  and  we’ve 
got  a  little  money  in  hand,  and  Phoebe  (as  she  kindly 
says  we  may  call  her)  says  it’s  cheaper  as  well  as 
safer  for  strangers  outside  the  walls  than  inside.’ 

‘  Safer  in  this  way,’  explained  Phoebe ;  ‘  people 
are  so  jealous  of  strangers  settling  in  the  city,  and 
robbing  them,  as  they  think,  of  their  trade.  Sam 
pays  less  than  half  what  we  should  have  to  give 
for  this  cottage  and  the  smithy,  if  it  were  inside 
Cripplegate,  and  right  glad  I  am  that  we  came  here, 
for  already  Sam’s  business  is  growing  too  big  for  him, 
single-handed.’ 

‘  I  wish  Dave  could  be  with  him,’  said  the  dame  ; 

‘  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything  can  Dave.  But 
where  would  you  advise  us  to  go,  my  good  Phoebe  ?  ’ 

‘  There’s  a  little  [house  close  to  the  churchyard 
walls  of  St.  Giles’,  but  it’s  very  damp,  I  fear,  as  the 
land  all  round  is  so  marshy.  The  man  who  used  to 
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live  there  died  a  while  ago,  and  the  place  has  been 
empty  since.’ 

£  We  can’t  be  choosers,  or  we  should  soon  be  back 
in  our  owTn  place,  I  reckon.  Let’s  go  and  look  at  this 
cottage,  if  you  can  spare  time  to  go  with  us,  Phcebe.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,’  she  answered ;  ‘  but  I  will  first  run  into 
the  smithy,  and  tell  Sam  where  we’re  going.’ 

If  Dave  had  witnessed  the  delight  with  which  Sam 
Bright  heard  that  his  guests  were  going  to  seek  a 
home  for  themselves,  lie  would  have  seen  that  his 
mother  was  not  far  wrong  in  her  conjecture. 

The  young  man  went  back  into  the  house  with  his 
wife,  and  while  the  women  were  getting  ready  had  a 
friendly  chat  with  Dave. 

‘  I  wish,  Master  Bright,’  said  the  dame,  as  they 
were  starting,  *  that  my  son  could  help  you  in  youi 
work ;  it’s  true  lie’s  been  a  fisherman  all  his  days,  but 
he’s  wonderful  handy,  and  it’s  only  now  and  again 
that  he  gets  a  job  through  a  man  Captain  Willard 

knows  down  on  the  wharf. 

<  And  that  will  be  at  an  end  now,  I  expect,  mother, 
for  Dick  Willard  will  want  all  the  work  he  can  get,’ 

said  Dave.  . 

‘  Well,  it’s  true  I  can’t  do  alone  in  the  smithy 

much  longer  ;  but  my  work  isn’t  much  like  fishing,’ 

said  Bright  with  a  laugh. 

<  x  wish  you’d  let  me  come  and  help  you  for  a  few 
days ;  you’d  soon  see  if  I  was  any  use,’  cried  Dave 
eagerly.  *  I  shouldn’t  want  any  wages  till  you  saw 
what  I  could  do.’ 

<  Come  along  into  the  smithy  then,  and  leave  the 
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women  to  look  at  the  cottage,  for  I’m  sore  pressed  for 
another  pair  of  hands.  I  even  thought  of  asking  the 
little  wife  here  to  come  and  help  me,’  said  Bright, 
with  a  proud  look  at  Phoebe. 

As  soon  as  the  three  women  set  out,  Sam  Bright 
turned  the  key  of  the  house  door  and  went  with  Dave 
to  the  smithy. 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  women  returned, 
and  though  Dave  had  a  blister  as  big  as  an  egg  on 
one  hand  he  declared  the  work  was  as  interesting  as 
fishing,  and  required  nearly  as  much  skill. 

‘  I  should  think  it  does,’  laughed  Sam,  who  had 
the  contempt  which  some  landsmen  share  for  an 
occupation  which  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  which 
without  skill  and  wonderful  patience  would  be  labour 
in  vain. 

‘  Well,  what  of  the  house  ?  ’  asked  Dave,  who  had 
advised  his  mother  to  take  it  if  it  was  habitable. 

‘  Oh,  Dave,  I  don’t  know  what  Dame  Willard  will 
say,  for  our  Meadowsweet  had  a  palace  compared  with 
the  place  we’ve  been  to.  But  we’re  going  to  take  it, 
for  I  don’t  see  where  we  can  better  ourselves.  It 
seems  queer  work  taking  a  house  without  your  father’s 
advice ;  but  if  I’ve  done  wrong  let  him  answer  for  it 
who  has  separated  us.  But,  Dave,’  she  added  in  a 
low  voice  to  her  son,  ‘  the  chief  reason  that  I’ve  gone 
in  tor  this  is  that  you  and  your  father  can  surely  live 
at  home.’ 

‘Pes,  mother,  I  should  think  so;  but  of  course  we 
must  hold  our  tongues,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  trust 
strangers,’  answered  Dave  thoughtfully. 
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‘  Ob,  I  know  why  you  say  that,  Dave.  Who’s 
likely  to  be  more  careful  than  I  am,  for  who  knows 
better  than  I  do  the  worth  of  silence  ?  ’  said  the  dame, 
with  an  offended  air. 

‘  Look  here,  Mistress  Rawlings,’  said  Bright,  who 
was  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  though  he  naturally  did 
not  want  to  turn  his  tiny  dwelling  into  a  public  house, 
*  you’re  quite  welcome  to  some  of  the  firing  in  my 
smithy.  Couldn’t  you  get  a  fire  or  two  in  the  place 
to  dry  it,  for  Phoebe  fears  it’s  very  damp  ?  ’ 

‘  There’s  only  one  fireplace  in  it,  Master  Bright, 
answered  Joyce. 

‘  Well,  then,  let  Dave  go  with  you  and  make  up  a 
good  fire.’ 

‘  I  ought  to  be  getting  back  to  Captain  Willard,’ 
said  Dave  hesitating. 

‘  Then  you  go,  Dave  ;  mother  and  I  can  manage 
the  fire— it  won’t  be  the  first  time,  eh,  mother?  ’ 

‘  No,  .Joyce,’  answered  her  mother,  more  briskly 
and  cheerfully  than  the  Brights  had  heard  her  speak. 

‘  Then  I  shall  tell  Dame  Willard  you’ll  be  ready 
for  her  to-morrow  evening  ;  for  the  captain  wants  to 
get  back  then,  if  he  can  leave  her  comfortably  settled,’ 
said  Dave. 

‘  Will  Dick  have  to  go  back  with  him  ?  ’  asked 
Joyce. 

‘  No ;  the  captain’s  got  a  man  on  board  that  he 
can  trust,  and  they  two  will  be  able  to  manage  the 
Swift.’ 

‘  When  shall  we  see  you  again,  Dave  ?  ’  said  his 
mother,  as  her  son  was  leaving. 
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*  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  Dick  and  me  up 
here  to-night  with  what  we  can  carry  from  Master 
Bruce’s ;  for  now  that  we’ve  got  a  place  of  our  own, 
mother,  the  sooner  the  things  are  out  of  his  way  the 
better.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  his  mother.  *  Joyce  and  I  will  see 
what  we  can  do  by  then,  and  Phcebe  kindly  says  she’ll 
come  with  us.’ 

•  ‘  Yes,  gladly ;  and  three  women  with  plenty  of 
soap  and  water  will  soon  make  the  place  look  different,’ 
said  Phoebe  cheerfully. 
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CHAPTER  X 

As  feeble  babes  that  suffer, 

Toss  and  cry,  and  will  not  rest, 

Are  the  ones  the  tender  mother 
Holds  the  closest,  loves  the  best; 

So  when  wTe  are  weak  and  wretched, 

By  our  sins  weighed  down,  distressed, 

Then  it  is  that  God’s  great  patience 
Holds  us  closest,  loves  us  best. 

Saxe  Holm. 

‘  Don’t  wait  till  it’s  dark,’  said  Bruce,  when  Dave 
called  on  his  way  to  the  Swift  to  report  what  had 
happened. 

‘  I  thought  it  would  be  safer,  sir,’  replied  Dave. 

‘  Oh  no,  you’ll  be  perfectly  safe ;  you  shall  have 
my  truck,  and  together  you’ll  he  able  to  push  the  lot 
at  one  journey.  Only  if  you  let  it  get  too  dark  you’ll 
not  be  able  to  pick  your  way,  and  the  roads  are  very 
heavy.  About  your  father,  I  think  in  all  probability 
he’ll  be  as  safe  there  as  where  he  now  is  :  whether 
he’ll  be  as  comfortable,’  added  Bruce,  with  a  comical 
glance  at  Dave,  ‘  is  another  question.’ 

« Oh,  he  and  mother  are  very  happy  together,  sir. 
There  wasn’t  a  cleaner,  brighter  home  in  all  the 
country  round  than  ours,  and  it  is  upsetting  to  lose 
home,  employment,  and  all  at  a  stroke,  as  you  may 
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say.  I  wish  you  had  known  mother  then !  ’  said 
Dave,  looking  wistfully  at  Bruce. 

‘  My  lad,  you  shame  me,’  said  Bruce,  in  his  im¬ 
pulsive  way.  ‘  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  your  parents ;  I  will  never  again  say  a 
word  against  your  mother.’ 

*  Thank  you,  sir,’  said  Dave  gratefully,  as  he  ran 
off. 

£  Let  your  light  shine,’  murmured  Bruce,  ‘  not  just 
on  those  you  like,  and  on  those  wrho  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  burn  brightly,  but  shine  on  the  gloomy,  worry¬ 
ing  ones  too.  0  Lord,  my  little  bit  of  shining  seems 
to  be  only  on  those  who  love  me,  and  then  they  love 
me  better ;  help  me  to  reflect  Thy  light  on  the  ugly, 
trying  ones,  and  let  all  be  to  Thy  glory,  Lord  !  ’ 

The  practical  outcome  of  his  thoughts  was  that 
after  making  sundry  purchases,  Bruce  filled  one  of 
his  strongest  hampers,  and  with  his  mouth  screwed 
up  in  the  comical  way  which  had  often  made  Joyce 
laugh,  he  addressed  it  to  £  Mistress  Rawlings.’ 

When  Dave,  with  Dick’s  ready  help,  had  taken 
Master  Bruce’s  truck  through  Cripplegate  to  the 
Brights’  house,  they  found  Bright  in  the  smithy,  but 
the  cottage  was  in  darkness. 

£  They’re  all  up  at  the  new  place,’  said  Bright, 
coming  out  to  speak  to  them,  ‘  and  I’ve  promised  to 
go  there  presently  and  put  up  a  few  hooks  for  them. 
I  think  I’d  better  go  now,  for  there's  a  roughish  bit  of 
road  to  wheel  a  truck  along,  and  you’ll  do  with  a  bit 
of  extra  help.’ 

‘  I’ve  heard  of  you  for  a  tidy  while,’  said  Sam 
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Bright,  turning  to  Dick  and  speaking  in  his  slow 
way, 1  and  do  you  know  at  first  I  was  a  bit  jealous 
of  “Cousin  Dick”  that  Phoebe  was  so  fond  of 
praising.’ 

<  He  needn’t  have  minded,  need  he,  Dave  ?  ’  laughed 
Dick. 

‘  No,’  answered  Dave,  rather  absently. 

‘  Have  your  wits  gone  wool-gathering,  Dave  ?  ’ 
asked  Dick  merrily;  for,  although  family  matters 
looked  very  grave,  he  could  not  forget  that  every  turn 
of  the  mud-coated  wheels  brought  him  so  much  the 


nearer  to  Joyce.  . 

‘  I  think  I  could  guess  at  twice,’  said  Sam.  ‘  What 

are  you  thinking  of  doing  to-morrow,  Rawlings  ?  ’ 

‘  Coming  to  help  you,  I  hope,  said  Da\e. 

‘  All  right ;  don’t  look  for  any  other  work  until 
we  see  how  you  and  I  can  get  along  together,’  said 

Bright. 

‘  I  promise  you  that,’  cried  Dave,  gleefully. 

When  they  got  up  to  the  cottage  (which  luckily 
Bright  knew),  they  stood  laughing  for  a  moment,  for 
the  door  was  not  quite  closed,  and  Dame  Rawlings 
was  talking  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  apparently  de¬ 
scribing  to  Phoebe  how  the  furniture  was  arranged  m 
her  okfliouse,  and  the  particular  methods  she  used  to 

keep  everything  in  good  order. 

<  Let  us  give  them  a  fright,’  said  Bright,  laughing 

as  he  tapped  at  the  window. 

But  after  a  moment’s  pause  the  women  came  to 

the  door,  declaring  they  had  heard  them  laughing. 
Then  followed  greetings,  not  in  the  market-place, 
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but  in  a  little  cottage  under  the  shadow  of  a  church¬ 
yard  wall.  By  means  of  their  lanterns  they  managed 
to  get  a  fair  light,  and  then  the  young  men  carried  in 
their  goods. 

‘  I  scarcely  know  what  there  is  myself,’  said  Dave, 

‘  for  Master  Bruce  had  got  a  lot  of  things  on  the  truck 
before  Dick  and  I  got  back  to  the  house.’ 

4  Oh,  he  is  thoughtful,’  said  Joyce.  4  Look, 
mother,  he’s  sent  this  board  and  tressels,  so  we 
needn’t  put  anything  on  the  wet  floor.’ 

4  What’s  this  ?  ’  said  Dick,  looking  at  the  address 
on  a  big  hamper.  4  Oh,  do  come  and  see  what’s  in  it. 
It’s  as  heavy  as  if  it  were  filled  with  sand.’ 

‘Perhaps  it  is;  it  would  be  like  him,’  said  the 
dame,  as  Dick  began  to  read  the  inscription. 

4  To  my  ancient  friend  Mistress  Rawlings  ;  ’  and 
under  this  was  written,  4  Hoping  we  may  learn  to 
admire  each  other’s  virtues,  and  be  silent  about  each 
other’s  faults.’ 

4  He  means  to  be  nasty,’  began  the  dame ;  4  there’d 
not  be  much  to  say  about  him,  if  you  left  out  the 
faults.’  But  in  a  moment  her  tune  was  changed. 

4  Oh,  Dave,’  she  cried,  as  she  lifted  out  treasure  after 
treasure,  4  you’ve  bought  the  things.’ 

4  Not  I,  mother,’  said  Dave,  peeping  over  her 
shoulder.  4 1  know  nothing  about  it.  Why,  there’s 
a  whopping  pie,  loaves,  butter,  cheese,  and  little 
packets  without  end.  Why,  mother,  you’ll  be  able  to 
open  a  shop,  I  think  !  ’ 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment,  and  then 
through  her  tears  the  dame  said,  4  I’ve  made  a  mis-  ' 
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take  about  him,  Dave  ;  he’s  like  your  father,  only  he’s 
so  jeery  with  it,  and  that  misleads  you.’ 

‘Well,  don’t  cry,  good  mistress— the  place  is  damp 
enough  already,’  said  Sam  Bright,  feeling  drawn  to 
her  for  the  first  time,  and  making  a  mental  note  that 
if  ever  his  Phoebe  was  cast  down  like  the  dame  (which 
heaven  forbid ! ),  he  would  comfort  her  with  a  hamper 
of  groceries. 

In  the  little  talk  which  Dick  managed  to  have  with 
Joyce  the  latter  asked  him  if  his  mother  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  cottage,  which,  poor  as  it  was,  was 
the  best  they  could  get  at  so  short  a  notice. 

‘  She  will  be  satisfied  with  anything,’  replied  Dick. 
‘  She  would  willingly  have  stayed  on  the  Swift,  only 
father  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  be  right 
away  from  the  boys,  as  she  was  not  able  to  see  them. 
If  Father  Grant  will  only  get  his  expected  promotion, 
we  shall,  I  hope,  all  return  to  Myching.’ 

‘  Oh,  Dick,  I  never  knew  till  I  left  it  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  the  clean,  fresh  country  air  is,  and  to  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  getting  back  does  cheer  one  up,’  said 
Joyce. 

‘  Yes ;  and,  darling,  when  we  get  back  folks  may 
look  for  an  invitation  to  a  wedding !  ’ 

But  there  were  other  things  to  be  thought  of  than 
weddings,  and  the  dame  called  Joyce  to  help  her.  It 
would  surprise  a  modern  housekeeper  to  see  with 
how  few  domestic  utensils  these  primitive  people 
managed  to  live,  and  in  what  they  considered 
comfort. 

When  Rawlings  came  home,  as  he  did  a  few  days 
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after  they  had  settled  down,  the  dame’s  happiness  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  Dave  was 
working  for  Bright,  and  being  close  to  home,  delighted 
his  mother  by  coming  in  for  all  his  meals.  Dame 
Willard  paid  liberally  for  her  board  and  lodging,  and 
as  (though  always  willing  to  assist)  she  was  glad  for 
Dame  Rawlings  to  make  all  the  arrangements,  the  two 
did  not  clash  in  any  way. 

To  Joyce  it  was  a  time  of  more  than  happiness  :  the 
society  of  her  father  and  Dame  Willard  deepened  the 
spiritual  life  which  was  taking  root  in  her  heart,  and 
she  and  Dave  rejoiced  together  in  the  light  that  had 
come  into  their  lives. 

Rawlings  went  down  to  the  wharf  each  morning, 
where  he  hung  about  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  job,  or 
sat  in  Dick’s  little  room  and  read.  Sometimes  after 
dark  he  went  to  Master  Bruce’s  house,  and  had  a  talk 
with  him  or  Lawrence. 

Phoebe  was  very  much  taken  with  her  aunt,  and 
Sam  Bright,  who  had  always  called  himself  a  good 
churchman,  though  he  was  seldom  to  be  seen  at  a 
service,  admitted  that  the  new  religion  had  a  lot  more 
truth  in  it  than  he  had  thought. 

‘  I  didn  t  know,  Rawlings,’  said  he  to  Dave  one  day 
when  the  two  were  at  work,  ‘  that  I’d  got  a  follower  of 
the  new  religion  as  well  as  a  good  strong  smith  ;  and 
maybe  it’s  as  well  I  didn’t.’ 

‘  Shouldn’t  you  have  had  me  ?  ’  said  Dave,  who 
had  not  wished  to  come  on  false  pretences. 

‘ 1  suppose  not,’  answered  Bright ;  ‘ but  I’ve  got 
you  now,  so  it’s  all  right.’ 
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« I  wisli  I’d  told  you,  but  I  didn’t  think  of  it,’  said 
Dave. 

‘  Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  come,’  said  Bright, 
looking  surprised. 

‘Yes,  but  I’m  proud  of  what  you  call  the  new 
religion,  and  I  wouldn’t  seem  to  hide  it.’ 

‘  There’s  no  fear  of  your  doing  that,’  said  Bright 
gravely  ;  ‘  and  I  must  own  there  s  a  thing  that  asto¬ 
nishes  me.  It  doesn’t  matter  which  of  you  it  is — 
whether  it’s  your  father  or  sister  or  Dame  Willard,  or 
even  Dick— you  all  seem  to  care  for  your  religion  more 
than  for  anything  else.’ 

‘  Yes,’  cried  Dave,  eager  to  do  battle  for  his  cause, 

‘  when  Christ  is  only  allowed  to  have  full  possession 
of  our  hearts  (which  in  His  love,  He’s  always  willing 
to  have),  we  can’t  help  putting  Him  first.  Just  as  you 
see  the  water  in  the  full  well — as  you  feel  the  heat 
from  the  hot  fire— so  I  think  you  ought  to  see  Christ 
in  every  Christian.’ 

<  it’s  queer  to  me,  Dave,  how  you,  just  a  fisher-lad, 
can  talk  like  a  preacher,  aye,  and  better  than  any 

preacher  I’ve  ever  heard.’ 

‘  Father  always  says  He’s  as  ready  to  teach  fisher¬ 
men  now  as  He  was  then.  Aye,  Bright,  and  smiths 

too,’  added  Dave  persuasively. 

‘  I  don’t  seem  to  care  much  for  religion  while  I’m 
so  strong,’  admitted  Sam,  confidentially.  ‘  Look  at 
my  arms,  you  don’t  often  see  such  muscles.  Just 
feel  the  weight  of  my  hammer,  it’s  a  stone  heavier 
than  yours,  and  see  how  easily  I  can  lift  it,  and  how 
it  comes  down  straight  as  a  die  on  the  hot  iron.  I 
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love  to  feel  how  my  strength  can  beat  out  the  iron ; 
why,  it’s  like  butter  under  a  blow  from  me.  Of  course 
I  like  to  see  my  wife  love  her  church,  it’s  so  easy 
and  natural  for  a  woman  to  be  good,  and  put  her 
trust  in  everything  outside  herself,  but  a  strong  fellow 
like  me  can  fend  for  himself,  I  reckon.’ 

4  But  you  go  to  church  with  Mistress  Bright.’ 

‘  Well,  it’s  more  to  please  her  than  for  any  good 
I’m  likely  to  get,’  said  Bright. 

Dave’s  heart  being  full  of  the  subject,  and  Bright 
being  an  easy,  yielding  fellow,  it  was  natural  that  the 
conversation  often  took  this  turn. 

One  afternoon  (when  Dave  had  been  working  there 
for  three  weeks,  and  was  getting  very  useful  to  Bright) 
they  were  shouting  rather  louder  than  usual,  to  be 
able  to  hear  each  other’s  voice  above  the  noise  they 
were  making  at  their  work,  when  they  were  startled  by 
seeing  someone  standing  at  the  open  door. 

Dave  guessed,  from  Bright’s  greeting  and  from  the 
dress  of  the  stranger,  that  he  was  a  priest,  but  he  did 
not  know  till  afterward  that  he  was  Dr.  Collins,  vicar 
of  St.  Giles’,  near  which  he  lived. 

4 1  was  not  intentionally  eavesdropping,  my  good 
men,  but  your  voices  seem  as  powerful  as  your 
arms.’ 

4  We  have  to  shout  above  the  noise,  sir,’  answered 
Bright. 

4  It  would  be  well  if  you  shouted  other  than  such 
rank  heresies.  Which  of  you  was  saying  that  the 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  an  idol  ?  ’ 

4 1  said  it,  sir,’  said  Dave,  turning  towards  the  priest, 
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who  was  struck  with  his  honest  features,  lighted  up 
by  a  fervour  which  the  fire  blaze  made  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous. 

The  priest  added  more  gently,  4  You  have  been 
badly  instructed,  I  see ;  never  say  that  again,  it  is 
dishonouring  Christ.’ 

‘  I  would  sooner  lose  all  that  I  have  than  dishonour 
Him  !  ’  cried  Dave. 

‘  Then,’  said  the  priest,  speaking  more  sharply, 
‘  why  refuse  to  worship  Christ’s  body  ?  ’ 

‘  I  do  worship  Him  with  my  whole  heart,  sir,’  said 
Dave,  respectfully  but  very  firmly ;  ‘  but  I  cannot  call 
the  little  cake  between  the  priest’s  fingers  my  glorious 
Saviour,  who  stands  at  God’s  right  hand  in  heaven.’ 

c  Who  has  taught  you  such  vile  heresies  ?  ’  de¬ 
manded  the  priest  angrily. 

Dave  was  silent.  He  was  no  coward  for  himself, 
but  he’d  sooner  die  than  get  anyone  else  into 
trouble. 

4  I  shall  mention  no  one’s  name,  sir,’  he  said 
quietly,  4  but  I  would  say  on  my  honour — — ’ 

‘  A  fig  for  your  honour  !  ’  interrupted  the  priest. 

4  It’s  Christ’s  honour  too,  sir,  for  He  is  mine,  and 
thank  God  I  am  His.  I  only  wished  to  say  that 
Master  Bright  here,  although  he  has  given  me  work, 
does  not  hold  with  my  views.’ 

4 1  hope  that’s  true,  Bright  ?  ’ 

4  Most  things  Dave  Piawlings  says  are  true,’ 
answered  Bright,  a  little  sulkily. 

4  Your  wife  was  inclined  to  have  views  of  her  own 
as  to  what  was  right  and  what  was  not  right,  last  time 
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she  came  to  confess.  I  would  have  you  to  understand 
clearly,  Samuel  Bright,  that  I  expect  you  (who  were 
brought  up  to  attend  your  parish  church  from  early 
childhood)  to  see  that  your  wife  and  yourself  keep 
yourselves  clear  of  these  new  opinions.  By  the  way,’ 
he  continued  turning  sharply  to  Dave,  ‘  you  heretics 
hold  such  exalted  views  of  your  own  self-sufficiency 
that  perhaps  you  do  not  give  the  priest  credit  for  being 
able  to  forgive  sins  ?  ’ 

‘  No,’  answered  Dave  slowly,  as  he  thought  of  the 
many  talks  on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  listened  in 
Master  Bruce’s  house.  ‘  God  only  forgiveth  sin — 
every  Christian  when  he  sinneth,  bindeth  himself,  and 
when  he  repenteth  he  looseth  himself — there  is  no 
need  for  any  mediator  between  Christ  and  the 
sinner.’ 

‘  I  see,’  said  Dr.  Collins,  with  a  sneer,  ‘  all  are 
deceived  except  you  and  half-a-dozen  others,  who 
think  knowledge  will  die  with  them !  Do  you  live 
with  the  Brights  ?  ’  he  asked  abruptly,  after  a  pause. 

‘  No,  sir.’ 

‘  Where  do  you  live  ?  ’ 

‘  That  I  must  decline  to  tell,’  answered  Dave. 

‘  Bright,’  said  the  doctor  angrily,  ‘  you  are  not  to 
employ  this  man  any  longer.  I  forbid  you  to  give 
him  any  more  work.’ 

‘  He’s  getting  to  he  a  very  good  smith,’  said  Bright, 
looking  angry,  ‘  and. with  lots  of  work  on  hand  and 
Christmas  close  upon  us,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  spare 
him.’ 

‘  Would  your  parents,  who  were  true  members  of 
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the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  who  on  their  death¬ 
beds  received  all  the  consolations  of  the  Church,  and 
have  since  had  Masses  said  for  their  souls — would 
they,  I  repeat,  have  liked  their  only  son  to  be  a 
follower  of  heretics  who  despise  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  who  refuse  to  hear  Mass  ?  ’ 

‘  My  father  was  a  clever  smith,’  said  Bright,  4  and 
he  knew  a  good  workman  when  he  saw  one,  and  he’d 
have  said  Dave  here  was  just  wonderful  for  the  time 
he’s  been  at  the  work.  As  for  religion,  as  I’ve  told 
Dave  lots  of  times,  I  care  nothing  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  I’m  quite  willing  for  my  wife  to  go  to 
church  as  often  as  she  pleases,  and  I’ll  go  at  Easter, 
and  now  and  again  for  the  sake  of  going  with  her,  but 
I  don’t  see  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  tell  me  who  I 
may  employ,  or  who  I  mayn’t.  Dave,  blow  that  fire  ; 
it’ll  be  going  out  next.’ 

Dave  did  as  he  -was  bid,  and  the  noise  of  the 
creaking  bellows,  together  with  the  puffs  of  smoke, 
was  more  than  Dr.  Collins  cared  for,  so,  saying  he 
would  call  again  about  the  matter,  he  withdrew. 

4  Would  you  like  me  to  go  ?  ’  asked  Dave  anxiously, 
after  the  work  had  gone  on  for  some  time  without  a 
word  passing  between  them. 

4  No,’  shouted  Bright ;  4  what  has  he  to  do  with 
what  goes  on  inside  my  smithy  ?  I’d  sooner  give  up 
him  than  you  and  your  people,  and  if  he  angers  me 
too  much  I  shall  tell  him  so.  It’s  quite  true  my 
father  and  mother  believed  all  he  told  them — poor 
things,  they  never  came  across  anyone  who  thought 
different.  I  hope  it’s  all  well  with  them — kinder  parents 
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no  fellow  ever  had,  I’m  sure — but  I’m  fairly  puzzled, 
and  I  begin  to  wonder  what  good  wax  candles  can  do 
a  man’s  soul  when  he’s  dead.’ 

*  I  am  very  thankful  to  stay  on  with  you,  Bright, 
but  I  wouldn’t  get  you  or  Mistress  Bright  into 
trouble.’ 

‘  Oh,  never  fear.  I’ll  keep  clear  of  religion 
altogether,’  answered  Bright. 

He  spoke  very  lightly,  but  it  was  only  because  he 
knew  not  what  religion  was.  He  would  have  laughed 
had  anyone  told  him  that  already  through  his  kind 
heart  and  tender  conscience  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
guiding  him  into  the  way  of  truth. 

When  the  smithy  was  closed  for  the  day,  and 
Bright  entered  his  cottage,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
traces  of  tears  on  his  wife’s  face. 

£  Whatever  is  it,  Phoebe  ?  ’  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
with  dismay. 

‘  Oh,  Sam,’  she  cried,  the  ready  tears  welling  up 
again,  *  Dr.  Collins  has  been  in,  and  he  stormed  and 
stormed.  He  says  if  you  don’t  give  up  Dave  Bawlings 
he’ll  have  you  excommunicated  !  ’ 

‘  Let  him,  I  don’t  care  a  horse-shoe  for  him  or  his 
powers.  It’s  all  very  well  for  timid  women,  my 
Phoebe,  but  he’ll  find  his  threats  aren’t  worth  much 
with  me,’  said  the  big  fellow,  in  his  self-assertive  way 
— as  if  it  were  our  size  that  saved  us  ! 

‘Oh,  Sam,  don’t  talk  so,’  said  Phoebe,  looking 
frightened ;  ‘  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  the 
power  a  priest  lias.’ 

‘  I  dare  say  it  does,’  he  said  compassionately  ;  ‘  but 
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never  mind,  so  long  as  you’ve  got  me  to  fight  for  you. 
Let’s  have  our  supper,  sweetheart,  and  forget  there 
are  such  folks  as  priests.  Your  kinsfolk  the  Willards 
don’t  mind  them  much,  nor  do  the  Rawlings.’ 

‘  No,  hut  they’ve  got  something  else,  Sam,’  said 
Phoebe  timidly,  for  she  too  had  had  her  mind  enlarged 
by  contact  with  people  whose  God  was  to  them  a  real, 
living  Person — the  unseen  Guide  of  all  their  actions. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

O  hearts  of  love  !  0  souls  that  turn 
Like  sun-flowers  to  the  pure  and  best ! 

To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 

For  they  the  mind  of  Christ  discern 
Who  lean  like  John  upon  His  breast! 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Dave  Rawlings  did  not  mention  Dr.  Collins’  visit 
when  he  went  home,  for  he  hoped  that  as  he  went  to 
his  work  before  the  priest  was  likely  to  be  about  and 
returned  after  dark,  his  place  of  residence  would  not 
be  discovered. 

‘  Are  you  all  alone,  mother  ?  ’  he  said,  when  he 
went  in  that  evening. 

‘  Yes ;  Dame  Willard  and  Joyce  have  gone  down 
to  the  wharf,  and  they  were  to  come  home  with  your 
father.  The  dame  thought  the  captain  would  get 
here  to-day,  and  she  wants  to  see  him  and  hear  all 
the  news.’ 

‘  It’s  anxious  work  for  her,  poor  thing !  ’  said 
Dave. 

‘  Yes,  and  for  me  too,  but  nobody  thinks  about 
me.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,  we  never  forget  thee,  mother.  By  the 
way,’  he  added  presently,  ‘  I  shall  like  to  take  some- 
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thing  to  eat  with  me  to  the  smithy,  and  then  I  need 
not  come  home  at  mid-day.’ 

*  I’m  sorry  you  can’t  run  in  for  dinner,  Dave  ; 
but  it  shows  how  busy  you  are,  and  I  know  that  suits 
you,  for  you  like  work.’ 

‘  And  wrages  too,  mother,’  he  answered  smiling. 

‘Yes,’  she  said,  ‘and  it’s  better  than  fishing.  I’m 
right  glad,  Dave,  that  you  and  your  father  are  off 
that  dreadful  water.  Dear  me,  if  I  shut  my  eyes 
even  yet  I  seem  to  see  it — and  feel  it  too — nothing 
but  rock,  rock,  up  and  down  like  a  wicked  spirit  that 
can’t  rest.’ 

‘  Not  so  had  as  that,  mother  !  I  shouldn’t  he 
sorry  to  be  on  it  again  :  I  like  the  sea  very  much.’ 

‘  Yes,  you  take  after  your  father  in  that ;  and, 
Dave,’  said  his  mother,  looking  earnestly  at  him, 
‘  you’re  like  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  You  begin 
to  look  like  him  in  the  face,  so  satisfied,  and  never 
worried  like  you  used  to  be.’ 

‘  I  am  very  happy,  mother,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean.’ 

‘  Well,  I  can’t  say  I  am,  for  when  your  father’s 
out  of  my  sight  I’m  uneasy  about  him,  and  I  wonder 
now  why  they  aren’t  back.  I  suppose  it’s  because 
you  care  less  than  I  do  now ;  you  used  to  be  uneasy 
enough,’  said  the  dame,  with  just  a  shade  of  annoy¬ 
ance  in  her  voice,  ‘  and  you  and  Joyce  always  clung  to 
him  more  than  Edward  did,  partly,  I  suppose,  because 
he  was  away  so  much  as  a  boy.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  it’s  because  I  care  for  father  any 
less,  mother :  it’s  just  because  I’ve  learned  to  leave 
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him  in  God’s  hands,’  he  said,  with  a  smile.  ‘  I  think 
you  are  all  getting  dearer  to  me,  for  I’m  sure  putting 
God  first  makes  you  love  your  own  people  better,  aye, 
and  the  whole  world  too  !  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  see  how  I’m  to  put  God  first,’  said  his 
mother,  with  a  look  of  restless  longing  that  went  to 
Dave’s  heart,  ‘  for  I’m  not  allowed  to  go  to 
church — not  permitted  to  confess — and  expected  to 
look  sweet  and  mealy-mouthed  when  I  feel  bowed 
down  with  a  burden  I’d  fain  leave  at  Father 
Grant’s  feet.’ 

‘  Why  go  to  Father  Anybody,  dear  mother,  when 
God  Himself  has  promised,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  for¬ 
give - ’ 

‘It’s  no  use  going  over  all  that  old  story  again, 
Dave;  you  think  one  way,  and  I  think  another, 
and  I  do  say  that  it’s  very  hard  at  my  age  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  that  comforts  me  ;  I  miss  it  very 
much,  I  can  tell  you.  There  they  are,’  she  added, 
in  a  different  voice,  as  the  sound  of  footsteps  drew 
near. 

Dame  Willard,  Joyce,  and  Dick  (who  of  course 
had  seen  them  home)  stood  talking  outside  the  cottage 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  Rawlings  and  his  friend 
James  Barnard  entered  together. 

‘Well,  Master  Barnard,’  said  the  dame,  with  a 
welcoming  smile,  ‘I’ve  not  seen  you  for  several 
days.’ 

‘  No,  good  mistress,’  he  answered,  ‘  I’ve  been  very 
busy,  but  I  m  thankful  to  say  that  I’ve  now  accom¬ 
plished  the  thing  I’ve  longed  for.’ 
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*  That’s  right,  whatever  it  is !  you  do  look  easy 
in  your  mind;  why,  you’re  growing  quite  young 
again.’ 

‘  I  dare  say,’  he  said,  ‘  for  I’v  got  such  relief, 
and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  about  it,  if  I 
may.’ 

‘Aye,  gladly;  I’ve  not  heard  much  that’s  amusing 
lately.’ 

‘Well,  it’s  not  amusing,’  said  Barnard,  a  little 
disconcerted.  ‘  I  think  I  told  you — at  any  rate 
Edmund  knew — that  when  I  recanted  from  cowardice 
it  did  a  lot  of  harm  to  a  man  who  was  almost  a 
Christian ;  he  said  mine  was  lip-service.  Since  we 
all  came  up  to  London  together,  I  have  spent  many 
an  hour  with  this  man,  that  he  might  not  be  lost 
through  my  cowardice.  But  it  all  seemed  of  no  avail 
until  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  tell  the  chancellor 
in  the  Guildhall  that  I  do  heartily  repent  of  the  lie 
I  told,  and  that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  Mass  is  an  idolatrous  service - ’ 

‘  That’ll  do  !  ’  interrupted  the  dame  roughly,  as 
she  crossed  herself ;  ‘  if  I  cannot  go  to  my  own  church, 
I’ll  no  longer  sit  and  hear  strangers  speak  against  my 
religion.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  those  of  my  own 
house  have  turned  against  the  Holy  Church,  but  I 
won’t  listen  to  the  abuse  of  strangers.  I  suppose 
you  are  acting  with  your  eyes  open,  and  know  what’s 
likely  to  be  done  to  you.’ 

‘  Yes,’  he  answered  gently,  feeling  sorry  not  only 
to  have  offended  her,  but  also  that  she  refused  to  hear 
him  further. 
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‘  But  what  if  your  heart  fails  you  again  ?  ’  she 
said. 

‘  Bod  forbid !  may  He  who  knows  my  weak, 
cowardly  heart  better  than  anyone  sustain  and  com¬ 
fort  me!  I  will  go  now,  Edmund/  he  said  rising; 
and  though  he  looked  a  little  weary,  he  still  spoke 
very  gently.  ‘Dear  mistress,  I  thank  thee  for  all 
thy  kindness  to  me ;  I  would  fain  have  thee  join  our 
little  band.  Come  out  from  among  those  who  worship 
an  idol  when  they  might  worship  the  true  God.  Don’t 
be  the  only  one  missing  when  your  family  stand 
before  the  Judge  of  all.’ 

Oh,  Master  Barnard !  ’  she  cried,  breaking  down, 
and  scarcely  noticing  that  her  husband  and  Dave 
had  gone  to  join  the  little  group  outside,  ‘  don’t 
say  I  shall  be  missing.  I’m  but  a  poor  sinful 
woman,  whose  only  comfort  is  in  Edmund  and  the 
children.’ 

Deal  dame,  it  rests  with  you ;  there’s  not  one 
little  wish  to  come  to  Him— -not  one  little  prayer  that 
is  not  heard  by  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance.  He  didn’t  say  He  wanted  the  rich,  and 
those  who  were  good  in  their  own  eyes,  but  He  in¬ 
vited  the  poor-  the  hard-working  fathers  and  mothers 
and  the  little  children— just  those  who  hadn’t 
much  time  or  learning.  Dear  dame,’  he  continued 
earnestly,  as  he  saw  she  was  listening,  ‘we  may  never 
meet  again  in  this  world ;  how  gladly  would  I 
cany  away  with  me  the  knowledge  that  you  would 
grant  the  one  unfulfilled  desire  of  my  best-loved 
friend !  ’ 
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‘  You  mean  Edmund  *?  ’ 

‘  Yes.  If  he  knew  you  were  safe  in  the  great 
Shepherd’s  fold,  he  would  not  have  a  care.  Now 
farewell ;  may  we  meet  again  in  “  the  city  that  hath  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it, 
for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof.”  ’ 

‘  Oh,  Master  Barnard,  I’ll  try.  Can  He  make  me 
feel  forgiven  like  the  priests  do,  when  I  say  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  my  sins  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  how  you  feel  after  the  priest’s  for¬ 
giveness,  hut  if  in  faith  you  believe  God’s  promises, 
you  are  forgiven,  no  matter  how  or  what  you  feel. 
He  says,  “  Come  to  Me,”  which  I  take  to  mean,  “  Turn 
your  back  on  all  but  Me,  and  just  simply  believe  that 
I  will  wash  white  as  snow  all  who  come  to  Me  in 
faith.”  ’ 

‘  But  I  want  to  see  something,’  said  she  who  had 
for  years  followed  a  religion  which  appealed  primarily 
to  the  senses. 

‘  So  does  God  want  to  see  something,’  replied 
Barnard  with  a  sigh ;  ‘  He  wants  to  see  faith — faith 
in  His  Word.  The  God  of  all  truth  wants  to  '  see 
that  we  believe  what  He  tells  us.  Oh,  how  can 
we  doubt  Him,  when  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him  ”  ?  ’ 

These  were  the  last  words  Dame  Bawlings  heard 
from  the  lips  of  James  Barnard. 

‘  It  seems  quite  wrong,’  she  thought,  ‘  to  fancy 
even  for  a  moment  that  the  great  God  would  pity  us 
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like  Edmund  always  did  the  children !  Oh  no,  I’ve 
been  better  taught  than  that ;  it’s  only  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  that  a  poor  sinful 
woman  like  me  can  ever  hope  to  come  near  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Almighty— of  course  I  could  go  to  a 
kind  man  like  my  Edmund.’  It  never  struck  her 
that  in  thinking  her  husband  more  compassionate 
than  his  Maker  she  was  setting  up  the  clay  above  the 
Potter. 

Dame  Willard,  Joyce,  and  Dick  presently  entered 
the  cottage  together,  and  when  the  dame  asked  where 
her  husband  and  son  were,  she  wxas  told  they  had  gone 
a  little  way  with  Barnard. 

‘  He  told  you,  mother,’  said  Joyce,  who  thought 
her  mother’s  red  eyes,  like  her  own,  were  caused  by 
the  pain  of  parting  with  an  old  friend. 

‘  Yes,  Joyce,  and  I’m  very  sorry;  hut,’  she  said, 
wishing  to  turn  the  conversation,  *  hasn’t  the  captain 
come  ?  ’ 

‘No,’  answered  Dame  Willard,  ‘and  I  feel  sorely 
disappointed ;  I  wanted  to  hear  how  all  is  going  with 
the  boys.  Dick  thinks  he  may  come  up  with  the 
next  tide.  If  he  does,  I  wish  I  might  know,  but 
you  must  not  come  up  again,  for  father  would  want 
you.’ 

V 

‘  Yes,  mother,  and  I  could  not  get  through  the 
Cripple-gate  without  having  to  answer  some  questions 
which  might  be  inconvenient,’  said  Dick. 

‘  Yes,  you  must  not  come,  Dick  ;  but  if  all  is  well 
you  will  see  me  down  early  in  the  morning,’  said  his 
mother. 
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‘  Shall  you  come  too,  Joyce?  ’  asked  Dick,  with  a 
look  which  plainly  expressed  his  wishes. 

‘  You  need  not  look  at  me,  Joyce,’  said  her  mother 
kindly.  ‘  I  know  you’d  like  to  go,  and  you’d  be  com¬ 
pany  for  good  Mistress  Willard.’ 

‘  But  you’d  be  all  alone,  mother.’ 

‘  You  know  I’m  never  lonely  if  I’ve  got  my  work. 
You  go,  my  Joyce  ;  there’s  not  much  pleasure  stirring 
now-a-days,  so  take  what  you  can.  Maybe  your 
father  will  be  at  home  awhile  ;  anyway,  I’m  right 
enough  if  I’m  not  asked  to  sit  twiddling  my  thumbs.’ 

‘  Thank  you  for  sparing  Joyce,’  said  Dick  brightly, 
as  he  said  ‘  good-bye.’ 

The  next  morning,  after  a  very  early  breakfast, 
Dame  Willard  and  Joyce  set  out  for  Belin’s  Gate. 
The  air  was  sharp  and  frosty,  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
had  lightly  sprinkled  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
whitened  the  footpath. 

‘  Even  London  looks  pretty  this  morning,’  said 
Joyce. 

‘  You’re  like  me,  child,  you  like  the  country  best,’ 
said  the  ‘  little  mother  ’  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of 
her  scattered  family. 

£  Yes,’  answered  Joyce,  ‘  and  I  used  to  think  I’d 
sooner  live  at  Myching  than  anywhere,  but  I  begin  to 
feel  I  care  less  about  where  the  place  is.  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  anywhere  as  I  have  been  here,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  anxieties.  You  see,  continued  the 
girl  confidentially,  for  she  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
her  future  mother-in-law,  ‘  it  is  more  than  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  having  Dick  to  love.’ 
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‘I  understand  you,  Joyce;  you’ve  learned  that 
we  can  be  as  near  to  God  in  one  place  as  in 
another.’ 

‘  Yes ;  but  I  shall  always  remember  it  was  my 
first  night  in  London  that  made  me  realise  that  He 
was  my  Saviour.  Oh,’  cried  the  girl,  earnestly,  ‘  that 
everyone  could  hear  His  voice  as  I  heard  it  saying,  “  I 
have  died  for  thee  ”  !  ’ 

‘  ^  in  His  Word,  Joyce;  there’s  an  invitation 
to  everyone,  that’s  what  the  “  all’s  ”  and  “  whoso- 
ever’s  ”  mean.’ 

‘  Yes,  but  how  few  know  !  ’ 

‘That’s  true,  Joyce,’ answered  the  dame  sadly; 

‘  if  her  Grace  the  Queen  were  only  as  zealous  for  the 
spread  of  the  Scriptures  as  she  is  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  what  good  she  could  do  in  our  land  !  but  as 
soon  as  man’s  judgment  is  put  above  God’s  revealed 
Word,  error  creeps  in.’ 

While  Dame  Willard  and  Joyce  were  talking  Dame 
Rawlings  was  getting  her  work  done,  assisted  by  her 
husband,  who  was,  as  she  said,  ‘  every  bit  as  handy  as 
a  woman.’ 

By-and-by  he  too  went  out,  to  execute  one  or  two 
little  commissions  for  his  friend  Barnard.  Rawlings 
had  not  gone  many  yards  from  his  own  door  before 
he  saw  a  woman  coming  towards  him.  He  moved 
off  the  narrow  footpath  to  give  her  the  better 
road;  beyond  that  he  did  not  notice  her,  for  his 
mind  was  pieoccupied  with  his  own  and  Barnard’s 
affairs. 

The  woman  stood  and  watched  him  until  he  was 
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out  of  sight,  and  then  she  went  to  the  cottage  which 
she  had  just  seen  him  leave. 

Ah,  Dame  Rawlings,’  cried  Ann  Porter,  ‘how 
glad  I  am  to  have  found  you  !  for  you  know  you  never 
came  to  see  me  as  you  promised.’ 

Ao,  answered  the  dame,  looking  a  little  confused, 
but  glad  to  think  her  family  were  out.  ‘  I’ve  not  been 
able  to  come,  I’ve  been  very  busy.  Won’t  you  step 

inside  ?  I  m  sure  you  must  be  tired  after  such  a  long 
walk.’  ° 

Well,  I  am  tired,’  admitted  Ann,  as  she  took  the 
seat  Dame  Rawlings  offered  her,  ‘  for  I’m  like  you, 
I’m  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  he.’ 

How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me  ?  ’ 

Oh,  I  thought  I  d  call  and  see  if  you  lived 
here,’  said  Ann  evasively,  for  she  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  tell  the  unsuspicious  dame  how  she  had 
set  a  hoy  to  watch  Dave’s  movements.  Ann  Porter 
prided  herself  on  never  forgetting  a  face  she  had 
once  seen,  and  she  felt  sure  that  the  man  she  had 
just  passed  was  Rawlings,  from  his  likeness  to 
Dave. 

‘  I  called  at  Master  Bruce’s  house  on  that  Sunday 
evening  you  and  I  first  met,  to  see  if  you’d  come  and 
have  a  bit  of  supper  with  my  husband  and  me.  But 
that  horrid  man— aye,  but  I  do  detest  him  ! — said 
you  d  gone,  and  he  wouldn’t  tell  me  where  you  were  ; 
and  he  didn’t  seem  to  care  either ;  he  talked  as  if  he’d 
have  followed  you  to  the  grave  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world.’ 

‘  I  dare  say  !  ’  cried  Dame  Rawlings,  flushing  with 
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anger,  and  forgetting  in  a  moment  all  Bruce’s  kind¬ 
nesses. 

‘  I  saw  your  son  there ;  he’s  a  nice,  fine-looking 
fellow.’ 

£  Yes,’  said  the  dame  proudly,  *  and,  what’s  better, 
I  don’t  know  where  you’d  find  a  straighter,  nicer  lad.’ 

‘  I  ve  seen  him  a  time  or  two  with  a  round  brown¬ 
faced  lad  who’s  got  a  little  store  place  down  by  the 
wharf.’ 

*  Oh,  that  will  be  Dick  Willard,  he’s  a  great  friend 
of  Dave’s,  and,’  she  continued,  for  she  longed  to  tell 
someone,  ‘he  and  my  daughter  will  be  wed  one  of 
these  days.  I’d  like  you  to  see  my  pretty  Joyce,  I 
don  t  believe  the  great  ladies  about  the  Queen  can  be 
near  so  handsome.’ 

‘  I  m  sure  they’re  not,’  said  Ann  fussily  ;  and  of 
course,  as  she  had  seen  neither  one  nor  the  other,  she 
must  have  been  an  excellent  judge.  ‘But  how  is  it, 
Dame  Rawlings,’  continued  Ann,  ‘  that  you’ve  not  been 
down  to  the  church  again  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  I  mustn’t  come  again ;  I  got  into  no  end  of 
trouble  last  time,’  said  the  dame  hastily. 

‘Really,’  said  Ann,  with  well- feigned  surprise,  ‘why 
e\  er  should  you  get  into  trouble  for  going  to  church  ? 
Doesn  t  it  ease  you  to  go  and  get  rid  of  all  your  sins  ? 
It  does  me.  I  feel  as  clean  as  Master  Parish’s  sur¬ 
plice  (which  I’ve  just  washed).’ 

I  know  all  about  it,’  said  the  dame,  bursting  into 
tears,  ‘  but  I’m  not  going  again  !  Many  a  time  a  day 
I  pray  the  Holy  Virgin  to  forgive  me,  for  it’s  not  my 
fault.  It  s  very,  very  hard  for  me  that  all  my  family 
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should  go  against  me  !  There’s  my  husband,  a  kinder 
man  never  lived,  but  lie’s  as  hard  as  hard  on  the 
priests — well,  not  on  the  priests  exactly,  but  on  what 
they  teach ;  and  he  and  Dick  Willard’s  mother,  who’s 
stopping  with  me  for  a  while,  have  now  won  over  my 
daughter  and  Dave,  so  that  they’re  all  against  me. 
My  eldest  son  is  a  sailor,  and  he’ll  never  find  us  now, 
when  he  comes  home  from  his  voyage,  and  I  miss 
his  wife  and  children,  and  I  do  feel  so  cut  off  from 
everybody  !  ’ 

‘  It  is  hard ;  but  I  wouldn’t  be  guided  and  led  as 
if  I  were  an  infant  in  arms  !  I  suppose  they  go  where 
they  like.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,  they’re  going  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
a  meeting  in  Bread  Street.  I  shouldn’t  have  known 
the  place,  for  they  keep  these  things  quiet  as  a  rule, 
but  Dave,  bless  him,  because  he  thinks  he  and  his 
father  have  got  some  good  I  haven’t,  would  fain  take 
me  with  them,  if  I’d  go.’ 

‘  But  you  won’t  go  to  their  nasty,  low  places  ?  ’  said 
Ann. 

‘  Not  I ;  while  I  live  I’ll  stand  by  the  True  Church, 
and  when  I  die  I  do  hope  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  did  try  to  be  a  good  woman,  and  put 
my  trust  in  the  Church’s  teaching  without  setting 
myself  up  at  all,  or  following  the  new  bye-paths  to 
heaven,  as  I  call  them ;  for  though  it’s  not  my  way,  I 
feel  sure  my  husband’s  safe  to  get  there.  But  don’t  you 
hurry  away.  Stop  and  taste  one  of  my  pasties ;  they 
say  there’s  not  many  people  can  make  them  better 
than  I  do.’ 
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‘  Not  to-day,  thank  you.  I’ve  had  a  good  rest, 
and  now  I  must  be  off,’  said  Ann,  for  even  her 
treacherous  heart  would  not  let  her  share  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  one  whom  she  meant  to  betray. 

Later  in  the  same  day  (when  Dame  Willard  and 
Joyce  were  home  again,  and  when  Rawlings  had 
called  to  have  a  chat  with  Bruce  and  Will  Lawrence), 
Ann  Porter  came  out  of  Master  Parish’s  study  with 
the  price  of  blood  in  her  hand.  There  was  some 
feeling  of  compunction,  as  she  thought  of  the  unsus¬ 
picious  dame’s  foolish  confidences.  But  there  was  no 
compunction  in  the  heart  of  Master  Edward  Parish 
as  he  read  over  the  names  of 

Edmund  Rawlings  heretic,  living  near  St.  Giles’ 
Church. 

Dave  Rawlings  heretic,  son  of  above. 

Joyce  Rawlings,  daughter. 

Dick  Willard,  Joyce’s  lover. 

Dame  Willard,  mother  of  Dick,  living  with  the 
Rawlings. 

Yet  Edward  Parish  was  a  good,  high-principled 
man,  who  did  not  love  to  persecute  for  the  sake  of 
persecution,  but  simply  because  he  would  do  God 
service. 

Up  and  down  his  study  floor  he  walked,  his  fine 
face  aglow  with  religious  zeal.  ‘  0  Lord,’  he  said 
aloud,  4  is  it  because  Ave  Thy  servants  are  not  doing 
Thy  work  faithfully  that  all  around  heresy  is  springing 
up  ?  Oh  that  we  could  crush  out  all  this  rash  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  bring  the  erring  ones  to  Thy  footstool ! 
If  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to  spare  these  people,  oh 
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make  me  Thy  humble  instrument  in  teaching  them 
Thy  holy  will.  Lord,  teach  me  Thy  truth,  that  I  may 
lead  others  into  all  truth !  ’ 

‘  Master,’  said  his  old  servant,  abruptly  throwing 
open  the  door,  ‘  your  supper  has  been  set  this  hour 
or  more,  and  Father  Smith  would  fain  begin.’ 


‘  Tell  Father  Smith  to  begin  and  end  without  me,’ 
he  said,  with  a  shade  of  contempt  in  his  voice  ;  ‘  I 
shall  not  sup  this  evening.  Let  no  one  sit  up  for  me, 
I  am  going  out,  and  I  may  be  late.’ 

‘  Ah !  holy  man,’  said  the  old  woman,  as  she 
hobbled  back  to  the  refectory,  to  tell  cheery  Father 
Smith  that  he  need  not  wait,  ‘  he  will  wear  himself 
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out ; — it’s  well  the  rest  of  us  may  have  a  taste  of 
Christmas  fare.’ 

‘  It  is  indeed,’  answered  the  reverend  man,  at  once 
attacking  a  huge  meat  pie,  ‘  and  I  would  that  you, 
dame,  were  twenty  years  younger,  then  would  we  sup 
together !  ’ 
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CHAPTER  XII 


In  Christ  I  touch  the  hand  of  God 
From  His  pure  height  reached  down, 

By  blessed  ways  before  untrod, 

To  lift  us  to  our  crown ; — 

Victory  that  only  perfect  is 
Through  loving  sacrifice,  like  His. 

Holding  His  hand,  my  steadied  feet 
May  walk  the  air,  the  seas ; 

On  life  and  death  His  smile  falls  sweet,— 

Lights  up  all  mysteries  : 

Stranger  nor  exile  can  I  be 

In  new  worlds  where  He  leadeth  me. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Rawlings  liad  gone  home  towards  evening  with  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  James  Barnard  had,  by 
coming  out  so  boldly  on  the  Lord’s  side,  convinced 
more  than  one  of  his  sincerity. 

‘  They  fancy,’  thought  Rawlings,  as  he  entered  his 
cottage,  ‘  that  by  torturing  the  flesh  they  will  put 
down  true  religion ;  but  I  think  they  only  make 
Christ’s  religion  to  flourish,  for  how  can  they  who 
believe  God’s  Word  believe  also  the  pope’s  lies  ?  If 
I  were  a  free  man,  with  none  dependent  on  me,  I 
would  fain  have  gone  with  James;  but  that  Thou 
knowest,  Lord,  and  I  leave  it  all  with  Thee.’ 
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‘  Well,  wife,’  he  said  with  a  bright  smile,  ‘  the  days 
seemed  long  to  thee,  I  reckon.  When  did  you  and 
my  Joyce  get  back  ?  ’  he  added  addressing  Dame 
Willard. 

‘  A  good  while  ago,  father,’  answered  Joyce  ;  ‘  for 
I’m  sorry  to  say  the  captain  has  not  come.’ 

‘  No ;  how  do  you  think  it  is,  Master  Rawlings  ?  ’ 
asked  the  dame  anxiously. 

‘  He  couldn’t  have  started  at  his  usual  time, 
dame,’  answered  the  fisherman  thoughtfully,  ‘  for  the 
weather’s  been  good,  so  far  as  we  can  judge ;  maybe 
lie’s  come  even  now.’ 

‘  Hick  will  run  up  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes,’  said 
Joyce. 

‘  Yes,  you  mustn’t  worry,  good  Mistress  Willard,’ 
said  Dame  Rawlings  kindly;  ‘you  know  last  time 
when  the  captain  came,  he  said  your  lads  were  thriving 
and  rosy  as  ever.  I  never  sawT  such  apple-cheeked 
hoys  as  those  three  young  ones — mine  never  had 
such  a  pretty  colour.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  wTe  can  complain,’  said  Rawlings, 
as  his  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  Joyce,  who  was  kneeling 
down  to  untie  his  shoe-strings. 

She  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile;  they  were 
both  possessors  of  that  peace  which  not  only  passeth  • 
understanding,  but  which  breaks  through  all  the 
barriers  of  age  and  rank,  and  knits  together  all  those 
who  by  their  faith  are  one  in  Christ. 

When  Joyce  rose  with  her  father’s  heavy  shoes  in 
her  hand,  there  was  a  tender  smile  lurking  round  her 
mouth,  but  her  eyes  had  a  far-away  look,  for  her 
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thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the  words  of  her  dream — 
‘  Thou  hast  prayed  for  her,  but  I  have  died  for 
her !  ’ 

Dame  Rawlings  had  not  mentioned  her  visitor, 
for  no  sooner  had  she  closed  the  door  on  Ann’s  re¬ 
treating  form  than  she  began  to  fear  that  she  had 
talked  more  freely  than  she  ought  to  have  done.  She 
decided  that  she  would  not  allude  to  her  visit,  and 
the  next  time  Ann  called  she  would  really  he  more 
careful. 

Dave  had  not  yet  come  in  from  his  work,  for  they 
were  as  busy  at  the  smithy  as  they  well  could  be ; 
Bright  was  delighted  with  his  assistant ;  he  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  in  Dave  he  had  a  helper  who  worked 
as  honestly  and  conscientiously  as  if  the  profits  were 
destined  for  his  own  pocket. 

‘  I  suppose  it’s  no  use  waiting  supper  for  Dave/ 
said  Rawlings. 

‘  Not  a  bit,’  replied  the  dame ;  ‘  it  only  wants  two 
days  to  Christmas  Day,  and  Dave  says  there’s  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  finished  by  then.’ 

‘  I’ll  go  round  after  supper,  if  you’ll  not  mind 
tying  my  shoes  again,  Joyce,  for  maybe  I  could  blow 
the  bellows.’ 

But  Rawlings  never  got  to  the  smithy  that  night, 
for  before  their  simple  meal  was  finished  there  was  a 
loud  knock  at  their  cottage  door. 

Dame  Rawlings  thought  at  once  of  Ann  Porter, 
while  the  fears  of  Dame  Willard  and  Joyce  flew  to  the 
captain  and  Dick. 

Rawlings  rose.  ‘  Sit  down,  vTife,’  he  said  gently. 
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‘  Eemember  that  nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  what 
a  loving  Father  permits.’ 

When  Rawlings  opened  the  door  he  saw  two  men 
standing  with  lanterns  in  their  hands. 

‘  Does  Edmund  Rawlings  live  here  ?  ’  asked  a 
voice  which  sent  a  cold  shiver  through  the  dame, 
even  before  she  recognised  the  features  of  the  priest 
to  whom  she  had  confessed  in  St.  Botolph’s  Church. 

‘  That  cruel  woman  is  a  spy  after  all :  my  hus¬ 
band’s  right  about  her !  ’  she  thought,  as  the  two 
entered  the  house. 

‘  How  do  ye  do,  Mistress  Rawlings  ?  ’  asked 
Master  Parish,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  poor  woman, 
who  cowered  under  his  gaze. 

‘Oh,  Edmund,’  she  cried  incoherently,  ‘I’ve 
never  seen  him  since  that  time — never — it’s  Ann 
Porter  that’s  done  it.’ 

‘  Silence,  my  wife,’  said  Rawlings  in  his  usual 
patient  voice. 

‘  Will  you  be  seated,  gentlemen  ?  ’ 

‘  Thank  you,  Master  Rawlings,’  said  the  priest 
courteously.  ‘Dr.  Collins,  from  St.  Giles’  Church 
close  bjq  and  I  have  come  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  ask 
you  sundry  questions ;  and  I  would  to  God  that  your 
answers'mav  be  such  that  we  shall  be  right  glad  that 
we  have  come,’  said  Master  Parish,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  man’s  simple  dignity  of  manner. 

‘  Yes,’  added  Dr.  Collins  earnestly,  ‘  if  we  had 
wished  you  ill,  we  could  have  had  you  apprehended 
and  brought  before  Bishop  Bonner ;  but  my  friend 
came  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him.’ 
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‘  Sirs,  I  thank  you,  and  above  all  I  thank  my  God 
that  He  sends  in  so  gentle  a  manner  the  trouble  that 
I  feel  is  now  beginning.’ 

The-  confessional  teaches  men  of  what  poor  stuff 
human  nature  is  made ;  above  all,  it  shows  how  it  is 
the  consequences  of  sin  rather  than  the  sin  itself  that 
most  penitents  fear. 

Master  Parish  saw  almost  at  a  glance,  that  in 
Rawlings  he  had  to  deal  with  a  far  finer  character 
than  that  of  the  poor  dame  who  was  now  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 

‘  Whom  have  we  here  ?  ’  asked  the  priests  as  Dave 
entered. 

‘My  son,’  said  Rawlings. 

‘  Ah  !  ’  thought  Parish,  ‘  it  will  be  through  his  love 
for  his  family  that  we  shall  win  this  man,  for  I 
noticed  how  his  voice  trembled  for  the  first  time  as 
he  mentioned  his  son.’ 

‘  Oh,  you’re  the  one  I  saw  at  the  smithy  the  other 
day,’  said  Dr.  Collins  abruptly. 

‘  Yes,  sir,’  answered  Dave  respectfully. 

‘  If  the  father  is  as  confirmed  a  heretic  as  the  son, 
I  fear  that  we  shall  only  waste  our  time  here, 
Parish.’ 

‘  Sit  there  in  the  light,  where  we  can  see  you 
both,’  said  Parish  impatiently ;  ‘  and  do  you  women 
keep  quiet.  If  these  men  are  true  to  their  Church, 
there’s  no  need  of  your  tears.’ 

‘  How  long  is  it  since  you  confessed  to  any  priest  ?  ’ 
he  continued,  looking  at  Rawlings. 

‘  It  was  five  years  last  Easter  since  I  found  that  it 
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is  nowhere  commanded  by  God  that  I  should  show  my 
thoughts  to  a  fellow  sinner.’ 

‘  Fellow  sinner  !  ’  repeated  Dr.  Collins  scornfully, 
as  he  thought  of  his  academical  honours.  ‘  Are  the 
priests  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  every  petty  black¬ 
smith  and  fisherman  ?  ’ 

‘  I  read,’  said  Rawlings  gently,  ‘  that  wTe  are  all 
sinners  before  God/ 

‘  How  long  is  it  since  you  received  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  same  ?  ’ 
asked  Parish. 

‘  I  have  not  received  it  for  five  years  last  Easter 
in  the  sense  you  mean,  but  I  received  the  Lord’s 
Supper  of  bread  and  wine  not  many  clays  since.’ 

‘  Where  ?  ’  cried  the  priests. 

‘  That  I  decline  to  answer,’  said  Rawlings  firmly. 

‘  Be  careful ;  we  have  the  means  of  making  people 
tell ;  so  you  had  better  do  so  now  that  you  are  asked 
in  so  kind  a  spirit,’  said  Dr.  Collins  sharply. 

‘  God  helping  me,  I  shall  never  tell ;  but  if  you  do 
come  here  in  a  kind  spirit,  I  thank  you.’ 

‘  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  the  very  body  of 
Christ,  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  naturally, 
substantially,  and  really  after  the  words  of  consecra¬ 
tion  ?  ’  asked  Dr.  Collins. 

‘  Sirs,  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart  that  Christ 
is  in  the  sacrament,  as  He  is  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name.  If  you  will  let  me, 
I’ll  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can  what  I  do  believe.’ 

‘  Say  on,’  answered  Master  Parish. 

‘  I  do  understand  that  as  the  outward  man  doth 
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eat  the  natural  bread  which  comforteth  the  body,  so 
doth  the  inward  man,  through  faith,  eat  the  body  of 
Christ,  believing  that  as  the  bread  is  broken  so  wais 
Christ's  body  broken  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  which 
comforteth  our  souls  unto  life  everlasting  ;  and  signify¬ 
ing  thereby  that  even  as  that  bread  was  divided  among 
them  so  should  His  body  and  fruit  of  His  passion  be 
distributed  unto  as  many  as  believed  His  words.  The 
body  broken  and  eaten  in  the  supper  nourisheth  and 
putteth  us  in  remembrance  of  His  death,  and  so  ex- 
citeth  us  to  thanksgiving,  to  laud  and  praise  God  for 
the  benefits  of  our  redemption.  And  thus  we  have 
Christ  present ;  in  the  inward  “  eye  ”  and  “  sight  ”  of 
our  faith  wTe  eat  His  body  and  drink  His  blood  :  that 
is,  we  believe  surely  that  His  body  was  crucified  for 
our  sins,  and  His  blood  shed  for  our  salvation.  But,’ 
and  Bawlings’  voice  changed  from  the  gentle,  persua¬ 
sive  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken,  and  he  looked  very 
sad  and  stern,  £  Christ’s  body  and  blood  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  in  any  other 
sense  but  that  of  which  I  have  spoken :  it  tells  us  in 
His  Word  how  He  went  up  into  heaven,  and  thence¬ 
forth  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  it  tells  us 
nowhere  that  He  entered  into  the  creatures  of  bread 
and  wine:  and  whoso  worships  them  commits  idolatry, 
and  takes  the  glory  from  God.’ 

<  Stop  !  ’  cried  Dr.  Collins ;  ‘  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
thou  art  such  a  preacher  a  stake  at  Smithfield  will 
juake  thee  the  best  pulpit.  Now,’  said  he,  turning  to 
Dave,  ‘  what  say  you,  Master  Bawlings,  or  blacksmith, 
or  whatever  you  are  called  ?  ’ 
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‘  My  name  is  Dave  Rawlings,  and  my  father’s  faith 
is  mine  ;  it  were  no  faith  at  all  if  I  were  in  doubt  of 
it,  but  thank  God  I  am  not  in  doubt.’ 

‘  Of  course  not ;  what  heretic  ever  yet  lived  that 
thought  he  knew  not  better  than  the  most  learned  of 
the  earth  !  ’  cried  Dr.  Collins  angrily. 

Then  the  two  priests  whispered  together,  and 
Rawlings  moved  his  bench  a  little  further  from  them. 

‘  I  would  not  willingly  overhear  any  man’s  secrets,’ 
he  said  quietly,  as  they  looked  round  suspiciously  at 
him.  It  was  a  slight  action,  but  it  roused  all  that 
was  gentlemanly  (and  that  was  not  a  little)  in  Edward 
Parish. 

‘  I  would  to  God,’  he  cried,  his  white  face  lighted 
up  by  his  enthusiasm,  ‘  that  I  had  met  with  you  before 
you  were  so  confirmed  in  your  errors  !  It  is  not  from 
any  personal  hatred,  not  from  any  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  your  sufferings,  but  because  I  must  do  all  in 
my  power  to  purge  our  Church  from  heresy.  I  am 
pledged  to  do  so  by  my  vows,  by  my  love  for  her,  and 
by  my  duty  to  God.  Can  you  not  understand  this  ?  ’ 
he  added,  with  just  a  shade  of  pleading  in  his  voice, 
as  he  looked  at  Rawlings. 

‘  ^  can  finite  believe  you  have  the  sincere  wish  to 
do  what  you  think  right,  sir ;  for  was  not  Paul  him¬ 
self  once  a  bitter  persecutor  of  those  who  trusted  in 
Christ,  and  did  not  he  think  that  in  troubling  the 
faithful  he  was  doing  God  service  ?  But  it  seems  to 
me,’  he  continued,  ‘  having  studied  my  Lord’s  Word 
and  none  other  book  lor  five  years,  wonderful  that 
His  plain  teaching  should  be  so  misunderstood.  May 
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He  who  opened  the  eyes  of  him  that  was  born  blind, 
open  the  eyes  of  faith,  that  all  may  see  Him  as  He  is ! 
You’re  not  afraid,  Dave,’  said  his  father,  turning  to 
him  with  a  look  of  yearning  that  was  not  lost  upon 
the  priest. 

‘  Afraid,  father,  nay,  I’d  sooner  suffer  death  than 
deny  His  truth.  I’m  ready  for  whatever  He  sends.’ 

‘  Oh,  sir,’  cried  Dame  Rawlings,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  her  confessor,  ‘I’m  a  poor  miserable 
woman,  and  my  false  tongue  has  destroyed  husband 
and  son — the  best  that  any  woman  ever  had.  Sir, 
let  your  anger  fall  on  me,  not  on  them;  what  are 
they  but  simple  men  who  love  God  and  His  Christ, 
and  shall  any  suffer  for  that  ?  Have  I  not  heard  all 
my  life  that  we  are  to  love  God ;  are  you  angered 
that  my  man  and  Dave  love  God  overmuch  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  indeed,  good  mistress,’  answered  the  priest ; 
‘  I  shall  never  be  angry  with  any  for  loving  God ;  that 
is  the  creed  I  preach  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end, 
but  I  am  sorely  pained  to  hear  such  rank  heresies. 
Listen  :  there  is  here  on  earth  one  Catholic  Church, 
which  doth  hold  and  believe  all  the  faith  and  religion 
of  Christ,  and  all  the  necessary  articles  and  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  same,  and  why  do  your  husband  and 
son  set  themselves  up  as  knowing  better  than  the 
Holy  Church  ?  Is  it  likely  that  working  men,  who 
have  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  can  know 
more  of  these  truths  than  they  who  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  study  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  I’ve  always  said  you  ought  to  know  best ; 
but  my  man’s  so - ' 
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‘Firm  in  his  own  conceits,’  interrupted  Master 
Parish.  ‘  All  I  can  say  is,  dame,  that  if  he  is  attached 
to  you  all,  he  will  not  throw  you  over,  and  perhaps 
lose  his  life.  If  he  really  loves  his  family,  he  will  do 
as  we  wish.  Ho  will  turn  to  God  in  the  way  He 
would  have  him  turn,  and  confess  his  sins,  and  I  in 
God’s  name  would  gladly,  oh,  so  gladly,  welcome  him 
hack  into  the  true  fold— into  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.’ 

‘  Oh,  Edmund,  do  listen  to  the  good  gentleman, 
let  him  try  to  bring  you  back  to  your  old  belief.’ 

£  Never,  wife !  don’t  kneel  to  me,  dear  one ;  you 
must  learn  to  be  brave,’  he  whispered ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  twro  priests,  he  said  in  a  voice  rendered 
harsh  and  dry  by  his  effort  to  crush  his  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  ‘I  thank  you  for  the  gentleness  of  your  speech, 
but  I  would  rather  suffer  death  a  thousand  times  over, 
it  that  were  possible,  than  go  back  to  my  old  idolatry.’ 

£  You  will  not  let  us  save  you,’  cried  Dr.  Collins 
angrily. 

£  Christ  hath  already  done  that,  His  name  be 
praised  !  ’  said  Rawlings. 

£  Whosoever  is  a  disturber  of  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  be  a  child  of  salvation,’  said  Dr.  Collins,  sternly. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Master  Parish  broke  by 
asking  Rawlings  how  old  he  was. 

‘  I  have  lived  for  fifty  years,’  he  said,  ‘  but,  alas  ! 

I  am  only  five  years  old.’ 

‘  You  speak  in  riddles ;  what  mean  you  ?  ’ 

£  I  mean  it  is  but  five  years  since  I  found  my 
Saviour.’ 
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Dame  Rawlings  sobbed,  but  Joyce  went  to  her 
father,  and  put  her  arm  through  his.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  kiss  him,  nor  did  she  cry,  she  simply  stood 
by  him,  her  white  face  alone  showing  her  anxiety. 

Even  the  piiest,  whose  heart  had  never  known 
the  love  that  parent  and  child  can  feel  for  each  other, 
was  touched  by  her  sweet  face. 

‘  What  a  noble  pair  they  make  !  ’  he  thought ;  ‘  he 
strong  in  his  dignity,  she  strong  in  her  purity  and 
goodness.  He  has  aptly  quoted  Paul  as  being  in  the 
wrong — can  I  too  be  mistaken  ?  Depart  from  me, 
Satan  !  I  pin  my  faith  on  the  Holy  Church  and  her 
teachings.  But  (and  his  white  hands  were  pressed 
together  till  they  pained  him)  *  I  am  not  better  than 
the  holy  Paul,  and  even  he  was  mistaken.’ 

Dave  stood  with  his  back  to  his  mother  ;  he  dared 
not  look  at  or  speak  to  her,  lest  he  should  make  her 
talk,  for  he  dreaded  her  tongue  as  a  burnt  child  fears 
the  fire. 

Dame  Willard  was  very  pale,  but  there  was  on 
her  face  a  look  of  trustfulness,  such  as  a  child  wears, 
when  although  there  may  be  danger  there  is  also  a 
father’s  outstretched  hand. 

‘What  is  your  belief,  good  mistress?’  said 
Dr.  Collins,  suddenly  turning  to  her,  and  struck  with 
her  appearance. 

‘  My  belief  is  in  God,’  she  replied. 

‘  That  is  a  good  answer,’  he  said  ;  ‘but  what  say 
you  to  Christ’s  wTords :  “  This  is  My  body  which  is  given 
for  you  ”  ?  ’ 

‘  I  believe  it  to  be  one  thing  spoken  and  another 
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meant,  as  Christ  also  said,  “  I  am  a  Vine,  I  am  a 
Door,  I  am  a  Stone.”  Is  He  therefore  a  material 
stone,  a  door,  or  a  vine  ?  ’ 

‘  When  He  speaks  of  being  a  Vine,  a  Door,  a 
Stone,  I  grant  you  that  He  is  using  figurative  speech, 
hut  when  He  says,  “  This  is  My  Body  which  is  given 
for  you,”  it  is  quite  different.  What  say  you  to  the 
real  presence  ?  Do  you  not  believe  Christ’s  natural 
body  is  there  in  the  bread  ?  ’ 

*  No,  I  do  not  so  believe ;  the  soul  of  man  doth 
not  feed  upon  natural  things  as  the  body  doth.’ 

‘  How  then  doth  the  soul  feed  ?  ’  asked  Dr.  Collins, 
with  a  look  of  scorn  at  the  little  woman. 

‘  Sir,’  replied  Dame  Willard,  ‘  I  marvel  that  you, 
a  teacher,  should  ask  a  poor  unlearned  woman  such 
questions,  but  I  will  answer  you  as  God  hath  taught 
me. 

‘  I  think  the  soul  of  man  doth  feed  as  the  angels 
in  heaven,  whose  feeding  is  only  the  pleasure  and  joy 
and  happiness  that  they  have  of  God,  and  so  the  soul 
of  man  doth  spiritually,  through  faith,  eat  the  body 
of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood.’ 

‘  When  were  you  at  church  last  ?  ’  abruptly  inter¬ 
rupted  Dr.  Collins. 

‘  My  idea  of  church  and  yours  is,  I  doubt  not,  at 
variance.  To  me  the  church  is  where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  His  name.’ 

‘  You  know  full  well  what  I  mean  !  I’m  not  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  hole-and-corner  meetings  of  rank  traitors, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.’ 

‘  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  been  where  you 
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mean.  I  cannot  without  consideration  tell  how 
many.’ 

‘  What  is  the  cause  that  you  go  not  now  ?  ’  con¬ 
tinued  Collins. 

‘  Because  the  teaching  of  your  Church  is  contrary 
to  Christ’s  teaching  as  given  in  His  Word,  which  is 
our  only  guide.’ 

‘  Oh,  Parish,’  cried  Dr.  Collins  to  his  friend,  £  we 
can  do  nothing  for  them ;  they  are  mad  in  their  own 
conceits  !  ’ 

‘What  say  you  to  the  Blessed  Virgin?  Surely 
you  believe  she  is  your  Mother  in  heaven  ?  ’  said 
Master  Parish,  with  the  really  kind  intention  of 
naming  a  subject  on  which  she  would  be  likely  to 
agree. 

‘  Nay,  sir,  I  think  the  Church  of  Borne  has  entirely 
changed  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  In  the  Bible  it 
is  Jesus  who  represents  the  infinite  love  and  mercy 
of  God  to  the  sinner.  In  the  Church  of  Borne  it  is 
Mary  who  saves  them ;  it  is  taught  that  Jesus  is  bent 
on  punishing  those  for  whom  Mary  does  not  plead. 
Oh,  sirs,  if,  as  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart,  the 
Scriptures  are  written  for  our  learning,  surely  we 
must  let  them  (and  not  men’s  reasoning)  be  our 
guide !  ’ 

‘  What  has  been  your  occupation  ?  ’  asked  Parish, 
as  he  looked  with  surprise  at  the  earnest  speaker. 

‘  Housewifery ;  for  I  have  a  husband  and  five 
boys.’ 

‘  Where  is  your  home  ?  ’  asked  Dr.  Collins, 
in  the  imperious  voice  he  used  in  the  confes- 
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sional,  which  seldom  failed  to  elicit  the  answer  he 
required. 

‘  That  I  must  decline  to  tell.’ 

‘  We  must  find  a  way  to  make  those  answer  who 
set  themselves  above  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Church, 
her  Grace  the  Queen,  and  the  discreet  men  who  have 
made  such  subjects  the  study  of  their  lives,’  said 
Dr.  Collins,  rising  as  he  spoke  ;  and  after  whispering 
a  few  w7ords  to  his  friend  he  left  the  cottage. 

‘  Oh  that  you  would  listen  to  me !  ’  cried  Master 
Parish,  as  he  turned  to  Rawlings.  ‘My  heart  is 
pained  more  than  I  can  tell  you — yea,  I  could  weep 
when  I  look  at  your  steadfast  faces.  I  beseech  you 
to  give  up  your  errors ;  think  how  happy  you  would 
be  if  you  could  only  believe  the  truth  !  ’ 

*  Dear  sir,  we  do  believe,  and  we  are  happy.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise  who  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in 
them  ?  Oh,  sir,  you  who  now  speak  with  such  gentle¬ 
ness  and  look  on  us  with  such  pity  because  you  think 
we  err,  and  you  would  set  us  right — pardon  my  bold¬ 
ness  if  I  beg  you  to  read  Christ’s  words,  and  nothing 
else— shut  your  ears  to  every  voice  but  His— and  I 
pray  that  you  may  hear  Him  speaking  as  you  read, 
for  it’s  just  impossible  to  doubt  Him  when  we  listen 
to  none  else.’ 

‘  Rawlings,’  said  Parish,  impelled  by  a  power  he 
could  not  have  explained,  and  looking  from  his  grand 
old  face  to  Dame  Rawlings,  ‘  are  all  souls,  think  you, 
of  the  same  value  in  Christ’s  sight  ?  ’ 

‘We  read,  sir,’  answered  Rawlings  thoughtfully, 
‘how,  when  the  ninety-nine  sheep  were  safe  in  the 
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fold,  He  could  not  rest  till  He  had  found  and  fetched 
up  the  other ;  and  it  isn’t  likely  that  the  one  who 
had  gone  astray  was  the  best.’ 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  Edward  Parish — 
tears  which  perhaps  none  had  ever  seen  there  since 
the  childish  days  which  seemed  so  far  away.  He 
rose  and  went  to  Dame  Rawlings,  who  was  still 
sobbing,  and  stooped  over  her  till  he  could  whisper 
to  her. 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  night  air,  and  none 
ever  knew  how  he  hung  about  their  cottage  until 
Dr.  Collins  and  a  constable  came  hurrying  up. 

The  constable  was  dismissed  with  an  excuse  and 
a  gift  of  money,  and  Dr.  Collins  reluctantly  consented 
to  let  matters  stand  over  for  a  few  days. 

‘  God  be  praised  !  He  hath  indeed  preserved  us  !  ’ 
said  Rawlings,  looking  at  his  son,  when  his  wife  told 
him  that  the  priest’s  whispered  words  w7ere  a  promise 
not  to  molest  them,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

‘You  think  he  will  let  us  alone  now  altogether, 
father  ?  ’  said  Joyce,  with  an  eager  face. 

‘  He  has  preserved  us  now,  my  child,’  said  her 
father,  looking  at  her  tenderly,  ‘  and  in  the  prayer 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  there  is  no  to-morrow, 
only  day  by  day.’ 

Then  followed  a  consultation  as  to  what  course 
they  had  better  adopt ;  for  it  wTas  only  for  himself  that 
Rawlings  could  leave  the  future  without  planning. 

‘  I  shall  stay  here,’  said  the  dame.  ‘  I  am  safe 
enough,  they  never  hurt  those  who  don’t  set  them¬ 
selves  up.’ 
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‘  Mother,’  said  Dave  gently,  ‘  would  you  mind 
leaving  us  for  a  bit  ?  couldn’t  you  go  to  bed  soon  ?  ’ 

‘  Oil  yes,  you  want  me  out  of  the  wray,  I  see  :  if 
you’ve  got  your  father  and  Joyce  and  other  people’s 
mothers,’  she  said,  with  a  jealous  glance  at  Dame 
Willard,  ‘  you  don’t  want  your  own  poor  old  mother, 
who’s  given  up  everything  for  you.’ 

‘  Mother,’  said  Dave  firmly,  ‘  you  know  well 
enough  how  hard  it  is  when  you  are  cross-questioned 
and  examined  not  to  let  out  wdiat  you  would  fain 
keep  back,  and  though  I  have  no  wish  to  anger  you, 
I  do  hold  that  you’d  best  not  know  our  plans.’ 

‘  Your  plans !  you  don’t  care  about  me.  I  shall 
be  left  out  of  the  reckoning  while  you’re  all  plotting.’ 

‘  You  know  we  do  care  about  you,  mother,’  said 
her  son  with  a  patient  smile. 

She  was  not  appeased,  but  went  off  indignantly  to 
her  own  chamber  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
returned. 

Meanwhile  Dame  Willard  had  decided  to  join  her 
husband  in  his  little  vessel  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and 
make  the  voyages  with  him  ;  only  keeping  close  to  the 
cabin  when  near  either  port. 

Rawlings  said  he  should  stay  where  he  was. 

‘  God,’  he  said,  ‘  can  preserve  me  here  if  He  will,  or 
He  can  fetch  me  to  His  many  mansions.  I  am  in 
His  dear  hands,  so  I  have  nought  to  fear ;  but  I  would 
have  you  away  from  here,  my  child,’  said  he  tenderly 
to  Joyce  ;  £  you  know  how  thankful  I  am  that  you  are 
one  with  Dave  and  me  in  our  faith,  but  I  would  have 
you  away  from  danger.’ 
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‘  Father,  isn’t  what’s  right  for  you  and  Dave  right 
for  me  ?  ’  began  Joyce. 

‘  I  think,  child,’  he  said,  with  a  strong  shrinking 
from  danger  for  her  that  he  had  never  felt  for  himself, 

‘  that  it  would  he  as  wrong  for  you  to  deny  our 
Saviour  as  for  us ;  but  I  think  you  are  not  called  upon 
to  run  into  danger.’ 

‘  Come  with  me,  Joyce,’  cried  Dame  Willard ;  ‘  you 
are  nearly  my  daughter,  too.’ 

‘  She  shall,’  said  Rawlings ;  ‘  I  thank  you,  good 
Mistress  Willard.’ 

‘  What  will  mother  say  ?  ’ 

<  She  must  not  know,  Joyce,’  said  her  father. 

<  As  early  as  it  is  possible  to  go  through  the  gate 
without  attracting  attention,  you  and  Dame  Willard 
should  go  down  to  the  wharf,  or  better  still,  to  Master 
Bruce,  and  tell  him  what  we  would  like  to  do.  He 
will  doubtless  go  himself  and  see  Dick,  who  would  let 
you  know  when  the  captain  comes.  X  would  gladly 
go,  but  I  might  do  you  more  harm  than  good.’ 

‘  Oh,  father,  I  couldn’t  leave  you ;  I  cannot  do  it !  ’ 

cried  Joyce. 

At  this  inopportune  moment  Dame  Rawlings 
returned;  her  suspicions  of  impending  separations 
were  confirmed  by  Joyce’s  tears. 

‘  What  do  they  want  to  force  you  to  do,  my 

Joyce  ?  ’ 

<  I  have  decided,  wife,’  said  Rawlings,  ‘  that  Joyce 
shall  go  away  from  here  for  the  present.  Dave  and  I 
are  staying  with  you,  and  you  are  not  to  ask  Dame 
Willard  or  Joyce  any  questions.’ 
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1  These  are  times,’  said  the  dame,  ‘  when  only 
daughters  are  driven  from  their  mother’s  side  without 
so  much  as  a  “  By  your  leave.”  ’ 

She  was,  however,  relieved  that  her  husband  and 
Dave  were  staying  with  her,  and  she  guessed  that 
Dame  Willard  was  taking  Joyce  somewhere,  and  she 
knew  the  girl  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  She  also 
felt  that  Joyce  was  as  likely  as  not  to  say  straight  out 
to  the  priest  that  she  believed  the  same  as  her  father 
and  bi other,  and  with  a  shudder  she  thought  of  the 
dreadful  deaths  from  which  even  young  girls  were 
not  safe. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Lord,  with  a  very  tired  mind 
I  seek  Thy  face  ; 

Thy  shadowing  wing  alone  can  be 
My  resting-place. 

Oh,  let  the  everlasting  arms 
Around  me  thrown, 

My  secret  sanctuary  be 

From  ills  unknown. 

Lord,  dwell  within  my  heart,  and  fill 
Its  emptiness ; 

Set  Thou  its  hope  above  the  reach 
Of  earthliness ; 

Baptize  its  love,  through  suffering, 

Into  Thine  own, 

And  work  in  me  a  faith  that  rests 
On  Christ  alone. 

Mart  K.  A.  Stone. 

The  day  after  the  visit  which  the  two  priests  paid  to 
the  Rawlings’  cottage  was  Christmas  Eve. 

Dave  had  seen  Dick,  and  learned  from  him  that 
his  mother  and  sweetheart  were  safe  on  the  Swift, 
which  was  even  then  on  her  way  hack  to  Myching. 
‘  With,’  added  Dick  joyfully,  ‘  twice  her  usual  number 
of  hampers  and  packages,  so  there’ll  soon  be  a  home 
awaiting  Mistress  Joyce.’ 

Dave  worked  hard  as  usual  at  the  smithy,  hut 
Bright  was  struck  by  his  companion’s  silence. 
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‘  What’s  up,  Dave  ?  ’  he  asked  at  length. 

‘  Nothing  particular,  Bright,’  he  said,  with  an 
effort  to  speak  as  lightly  as  his  friend,  ‘  but  I’ve  been 
turning  it  over  in  my  own  mind,  and  wondering  if  it 
would  vex  you  if  I  asked  you  to  come  with  father  and 
me  to  a  little  meeting  to-night.’ 

‘  What  sort  of  a  meeting  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  Christmas  Eve,  you  know,  and  it’s  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  Christians,  who  meet  in  a  big  room  about  half 
a  mile  from  here.  Sometimes  there’ll  be  about  forty 
present,  sometimes  over  a  hundred.’ 

‘  I’ll  go,’  cried  Bright,  £  and  Phoebe  shall  go  too,  if 
she  may.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,’  cried  Dave  joyfully. 

‘Well,’  said  Bright  drily,  ‘  I  may  just  as  well  tell 
you  why  I’m  ready  to  go.  I  never  knew  till  last  night 
the  questions  that  are  put  to  women  in  the  con¬ 
fessional.  I  tell  my  wife  she  shall  never  go  again ; 
and  now,  poor  thing,  she’s  frightened — for  the  priests 
can’t  forgive  what’s  not  confessed,  and  of  course  the 
priest’s  forgiveness  means  God’s.’ 

‘  Why  of  course  ?  ’  interrupted  Dave,  looking  at 
Bright. 

‘Well,  I’ve  always  heard  it  does,’  answered 
Bright  with  a  look  of  perplexity ;  ‘  don’t  you  think  it 
means  the  same  thing  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  indeed.’ 

‘But,  Dave,’  said  Bright,  ‘at  that  rate,  I  should 
have  the  weight  of  all  the  sins  of  my  life  on  my  back,  and 
my  poor  little  wife  hers,  though  I  think  she’s  about  as 
free  from  sins  of  all  kinds  as  a  human  being  can  be.’ 
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Dave  did  not  speak. 

‘  Look  here,  Dave,’  continued  Bright  anxiously, 
4  do  you  mean  that  when  we’ve  been  to  the  priest  and 
raked  up  all  we  can  remember,  and  he’s  forgiven  us  in 
the  name  of  God,  we’re  not  all  right  ?  ’ 

4  God  alone  hath  power  to  forgive  sins,’  said 
Dave. 

4  Why,  Dave,  you’re  beside  yourself,  man  !  ’  said 
Bright  scornfully ;  4  as  if  a  Being  so  great  as  the 
Creator  of  everything  can  be  expected  to  be  bothered 
with  noticing  the  trifles  of  our  every-day  life.’ 

4  But  I  do,’  said  Dave  stoutly.  4  Where,  I  should 
like  to  know,  are  you  going  to  draw  your  line,  if  you 
take  it  into  your  own  hands  to  decide  what  He  will 
notice  and  what  He  won’t  ?  ’ 

4  Well,’  said  Bright  slowly,  4  I’d  never  exactly 
thought  of  drawing  a  line  at  all.  But  I  did  think 
that  while  God  would  notice  out-and-out  sins,  He’d 
never  heed  little  slips,  such  as  my  rapping  out  with 
an  oath  or  two  when  the  iron’s  brittle.’ 

4  Oh,  but  He  does,  Bright  !  Don’t  you  think  that 
your  soul  is  as  precious  as  the  life  of  a  little  sparrow  ?  ’ 
4  You’re  talking  rubbish,  Dave.  What’s  a  sparrow 
got  to  do  with  it  ?  ’  asked  Bright,  to  whom  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  a  sealed  book. 

4  Nay,  not  rubbish,’  said  Dave  quietly ;  4  hark,  this 
is  my  father’s  Testament:  44 Are  not  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings  ?  And  not  one  of  them  is  for¬ 
gotten  before  God :  but  even  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore;  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.”  ’ 
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‘  Is  that  in  the  Bible  ?  ’  asked  Bright.  ‘  I'd  no 
notion  that  it  was  kind  and  friendly  like  that.’ 

£  Oh,’  cried  Dave,  ‘  it’s  full  of  love  from  cover  to 
cover  !  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  born  for  the  sake  of  us  sinners,  and  it  tells  how 
for  love  of  us  He  lived  a  poor  man  (when  the  whole 
world  was  His),  how  He  grew  weary  and  faint,  all  for 
us ;  and  then,’  said  Dave  w7ith  his  face  whitening  as 
he  spoke,  ‘  He  was  buffeted,  spat  upon,  and  crucified, 
all  for  us.  It  was  the  sins  of  the  whole  world — of 
those  who  lived  then,  and  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after,  that  He  died  for.  And  just  think  of  this,  God 
the  Father  gave  Him,  and  let  the  Son  He  loved  so 
well  die  for  us.  But  I’m  glad  you’re  going  with  us 
to-night,  Bright ;  you’ll  learn  there  far  better  than  I 
can  tell  you,  how  if  we  are  without  Christ  we  are 
without  hope,  and  if  we  have  Him  we  have  all !  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  certainly  don’t  feel  that  I  have  Christ,’ 
said  Bright,  crossing  himself  at  the  thought  of  such 
presumption.  ‘I’m  too  bad  for  anything  like  that. 
Dave,’  he  said,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  ‘I 
believe  I’m  an  awful  fellow ;  it  comes  back  to  me  this 
minute  that  there  are  loads  and  loads  of  sins  I’ve 
never  got  absolution  for,  and  what’s  worse,  I’m  losing 
faith  in  the  priest’s  power  to  forgive  at  all.’ 

‘Then,’  cried  Dave  joyfully,  ‘you’re  just  what 
Christ  wants.  I  used  to  think  I  wTas  no  worse  than 
other  folk,  and  used  to  make  fine  excuses  for  myself ; 
hut  when  I  learned  that  “  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of 
all,”  I  began  to  tremble.  Then  came  those  blessed 
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Words,  which  my  father  had  said  many  and  many  a 
time,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  “  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost.”  Father  had  said  so  scores  of  times, 
but  I’d  never  seen  that  I  was  lost,  and  therefore  one 
for  whom  these  words  were  said.  You  see,  Bright,’ 
he  added,  with  the  winning  smile  that  always  made 
Dame  Rawlings  say  that  he  was  like  his  father,  ‘  you 
couldn’t  he  found  till  you  were  lost !  ’ 

‘  Well,  I’ll  go  with  you,  Dave  ;  and  sometimes  you 
must  read  that  hook  to  me.  Put  it  in  your  cup¬ 
board  ;  it’ll  be  safe  and  clean  there.  Phoebe  can 
read  :  I  wish  I  could.’ 

‘  You’d  soon  learn,  Bright.  I  was  a  very  stupid 
scholar,  hut  I  learned,  and  I’m  sure  you  could,  and 
you  do  understand  a  lot  better  when  you  can  go  over 
and  over  the  words  by  yourself.’ 

£  AVliy  don’t  the  priests  want  us  to  read  the  Bible, 
I  wonder  ?  ’  began  Bright  presently. 

‘  Because  they  know  their  power  would  all  be  gone 
then.  Who,  after  reading  Christ’s  free  invitation  to 
sinners,  would  care  to  pay  for  a  roundabout  petition 
through  this  and  that  priest,  the  pope,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  ?  And  who,’  continued  Dave,  ‘  after  reading  of 
Christ’s  supper  with  His  disciples  could  ever  again 
believe  in  the  Mass  ?  That’s  why  the  priests  don’t 
want  us  to  read  the  Scriptures.’ 

An  hour  later  people  might  be  seen  cautiously 
entering  a  large  disused  workshop  in  Bread  Street. 

Among  the  congregation  were  Rawlings  and  Dave 
and  the  two  Brights.  There  were  perhaps  only  two 
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or  three  in  that  band  of  worshippers  who  were  not 
already  members  of  the  despised  hut  true  Church  of 
Christ.  None  went  there  for  the  sake  of  respectability 
or  fashion,  hut  each  went  with  his  life  in  his  hand, 
for  none  knew  that  they  would  return  in  safety  to 
their  homes. 

Bright,  angry  and  alarmed  at  the  priest's  questions 
to  his  wife,  and  moved  by  the  transparent  godliness 
of  Dave,  determined  to  look  into  these  matters  for 
himself,  and  not  he  priest-led. 

Phoebe,  an  easy,  good-natured  little  body,  whose 
somewhat  shallow  nature  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
all  she  had  lately  heard  from  her  aunt  and  the 
Rawlings,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Dame  Rawlings 
(who  urged  her  to  keep  true  to  Holy  Church)  was  far 
inferior  to  those  who  read  God’s  Word  and  ruled  their 
lives  by  its  precepts. 

The  Brights  sat  near  the  door,  Dave  beside  them, 
while  Rawlings  had  joined  Lawrence  and  Bruce  near 
the  preacher.  The  latter  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Rawlings,  for  he  had  only  partially  recovered  from  a 
serious  illness,  which,  during  the  time  the  Rawlings 
had  been  in  London,  had  prevented  his  attendance  at 
these  meetings.  After  dwelling  on  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  preacher  went  on  to  say  what  reminded  Bright  of 
Dave’s  talk  in  the  smithy— that  till  we  had  God  within 
us,  His  laws  and  even  the  thoughts  of  Him  weighed 
down  our  souls.  But  when  we  had  realised  that  we 
were  lost,  and  had  turned  by  faith  to  our  merciful 
Saviour,  oh  what  a  Friend  we  find  Him  !  Oh  that 
those  who  love  Him  more  than  life  and  liberty  would 
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let  their  lamps  so  shine  that  all  might  see  whence 
cometh  the  light !  ‘  It  is  only,’  said  the  old  minister 

earnestly,  ‘  by  close  abiding  in  Christ  that  we  fear  not 
what  man  can  do  to  us.  If  the  presence  of  Jesus 
goes  with  us,  we  care  not  whither  it  leads - ’ 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  rudely  broken  open, 
and  in  rushed  several  men  armed  with  staves. 

In  the  confusion  many  escaped,  and,  to  Dave’s 
delight,  he  was  able  to  help  Bright  and  his  wife  to  get 
safely  out  of  the  building.  Then  with  his  mind  at 
ease  about  them  he  rushed  to  his  father’s  assistance, 
for  he  had  gone  to  defend  the  aged  preacher,  whose 
white  hair  was  no  protection  from  the  fury  of  his 
assailants. 

They  beat  him  with  their  staves,  and  when  they 
would  have  dragged  him  from  the  platform,  he  fainted. 

‘  One  heretic  less,’  said  a  big,  brutal-looking  man, 
as  he  kicked  God’s  servant  on  the  mouth,  *  from 
which,’  another  said  scoffingly,  ‘  no  more  lies  would 
come.’ 

Rawlings  and  Dave  pushed  aside  the  men  and 
held  them  while  Bruce,  kneeling  beside  the  preacher, 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  mouth. 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  those  near  heard 
him  say,  ‘  Coming,  my  Christ !  ’ 

‘  He  is  safe  !  ’  said  Bruce,  who  thought  he  had 
even  then  gone  into  the  presence  of  Him  whom  he 
had  loved  on  earth,  and  who  in  His  own  country 
would  be  no  stranger  to  His  faithful  servant. 

‘  Oh,  Dave,’  said  Bruce,  with  a  sob  in  his  voice, 
‘  we  must  get  him  out  of  this  place.’ 
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1  Order  !  what  is  all  this  tumult  ?  ’  shouted  a  mail 
who  had  just  entered,  in  a  voice  of  authority.  ‘  Close 
the  doors,  let  none  escape.  Who  is  this  ?  ’  he  added 
to  Bruce,  who  was  still  kneeling  beside  the  preacher. 

‘  A  servant  of  Christ,  whom  your  people  have  tried 
to  murder,  and  have  succeeded,  for  all  I  know.’ 

‘  Oh,  lie’s  not  dead,’  said  the  constable,  looking 
alarmed  that  his  men,  wdio  were  half  drunk,  had 
gone  beyond  their  orders.  He  stooped  down  and 
touched  the  old  man’s  cheek,  which  was  still  warm, 
and  asked  where  he  lived. 

Bruce  named  his  house,  but  whispered  to  Dave, 
‘  He  lives  in  heaven  by  now,  but  it’s  no  use  giving 
them  that  address  !  ’ 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  form  of  him  who  hut  a 
few  minutes  before  had  said,  ‘  Those  who  abide  in 
Christ  need  not  fear  what  man  can  do,’  was  carried 
on  a  bench  between  four  men,  and  Bruce  was  sent 
with  the  hearers  to  see  that  they  went  to  the  right 
house. 

‘  I  have  authority,’  said  the  man,  turning  to  the 
people,  ‘  to  summon  you  before  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  by  order  ol  her  Grace  the  Queen  forbids  these 
meetings,  and  I  liaie  the  names  of  a  score  or  more 
wdio  are  to  hear  a  word  from  headquarters  by-and-by, 
and  to-night  are  to  let  me  take  them  to  a  safe 
lodging.’ 

Among  the  names  that  wTere  called  out  w7ere 
Bruce,  Edmund  and  Dave  Bawlings,  and  Will 
Lawrence. 

Bruce  was,  however,  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  the 
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aged  minister,  who  had  not  been  actually  killed,  though 
the  spark  of  life  had  been  almost  extinguished. 

When  the  door  had  been  opened  to  them  by  an 
old  servant,  behind  whom  peeped  a  fair  girl  about 
Joyce’s  age,  Bruce’s  heart  sank  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
Dame  Rawlings’  estimate,  there  was  not  in  all  London 
a  kinder  man.  The  bearers  carried  in  the  body  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  ;  then,  as  if  touched  by  the  girl’s 
piteous  cry,  and  perhaps  ashamed  of  their  handiwork, 
they  hastily  withdrew. 

Bruce  bathed  the  aged  preacher’s  face,  and  tried  to 
force  a  stimulant  between  the  closed  teeth,  trying  as 
he  did  so  to  comfort  the  daughter  and  faithful  old 
servant. 

‘  He  only  rose  from  his  sick  bed  to  go,’  sobbed 
Mary  Aylmer.  ‘  Master  Fisher  said  he  would  call  for 
him,  and  when  he  did  not  come,  father  hurried  off  by 
himself ;  he  would  not  let  either  Marjory  or  me 
accompany  him.  And  he  has  been  so  ill.’ 

‘  He  wasn’t  fit  to  go ;  Master  Graham,  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  said  so,’  added  Marjory ;  ‘  but  master  never 
thought  of  sparing  himself.  And  now - ’ 

‘  And  now,’  repeated  Bruce,  ‘  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  for  I  believe  that  our  merciful  God  has 
given  him  back  to  you.  I  thought,’  he  added  gently, 
that  “  Coming,  my  Christ,”  were  to  be  his  last 
words.’ 

Bruce  stayed  until  the  minister  was  safely  back 
in  the  bed  which  he  had  only  left  to  preach  God’s 
Word. 

Promising  to  return  soon,  Bruce  ran  home,  to 
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find  his  own  house  in  darkness,  and  no  sign  of  Will 
Lawrence.  Hiding  the  key  in  the  place  which  he  and 
Lawrence  had  agreed  upon,  he  returned  to  the 
Aylmers. 

‘  I  cannot  rest,’  he  said.  ‘  I  fear  my  friend's  taken 
—if  I  go  to  the  Compter  to  enquire,  I  also  am  a 
prisoner.  Let  me  stay  with  you  and  nurse  your 
father  through  the  night.’ 

The  old  servant  grudged  any  stranger  serving  her 
master;  but  Mary,  through  loving  her  father  and 
his  God  better  than  Marjory  did,  understood ;  so 
Bruce  stayed  and  ministered  to  the  tired  old  gentle¬ 
man,  to  whom  God  had  given  a  little  more  work  before 
He  called  him  to  the  perfect  rest  that  awaits  His 
children. 
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CHAPTER  XIY 

We  think  what  joy  it  would  have  been  to  share 
In  their  high  privilege  who  came  to  bear 
Sweet  spice  and  costly  gem 
To  Christ,  in  Bethlehem. 

And  in  that  thought  we  half  forget  that  He 
Is  wheresoe’er  we  seek  Him  earnestly; 

Still  filling  every  place 
With  sweet  abounding  grace. 

Phcebe  Cary. 


Dame  Rawlings  had  been  busy  all  day  preparing 
what  Christmas  fare  she  could,  and  fretting  that 
Joyce  would  be  away.  Dick  Willard  had  promised 
to  come  up  early,  and  spend  a  quiet  day  with  his 
friends. 

The  dame  had  aged  very  much  since  she  left 
Myching.  There  her  mind  had  vegetated,  and  no¬ 
thing  so  stunts  the  growth  of  a  soul  as  to  take 
away  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Now,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  family  anxieties,  she  felt  helpless  and 
adrift.  She  had  finished  all  her  work,  and  now  sat 
listlessly  waiting  for  the  return  of  her  husband  and 
son. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when 
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she  opened  it  she  found  the  vicar  of  St.  Botolph’s 
standing  before  her. 

4  Good  evening,  Dame  Rawlings ;  where  is  your 
husband  ?  ’  he  asked  kindly. 

4  He’s  not  in,  sir,’  she  said,  dropping  a  curtsey. 
4  Will  you  please  to  walk  in  ?  ’ 

4  Yes ;  if  you  think  he  will  not  be  long,  I  will 
wait  for  him,’  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  cottage. 

4 1  expect  them  every  minute.  Oh,  sir,  you  won’t 
do  them  any  harm  ?  ’  she  said  anxiously. 

4  No,’  said  the  priest  gravely,  4 1  shall  do  them  no 
harm  ;  indeed,  I  have  called  to  warn  your  husband 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  sent  searchers  to  all 
the  places  where  secret  meetings  are  supposed  to  be 
held.  I  have  come  all  this  distance  to  warn  your 
husband  to  keep  out  of  sight.’ 

The  dame  looked  in  surprise  at  her  guest,  for 
Father  Grant,  who  had  known  her  family  for  years, 
had  never  spoken  with  such  consideration. 

4  Sir,’  she  began  hurriedly,  4  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  do  you  any  wrong,  but  can  you  really 
mean  that  it’s  to  save  my  husband  you’ve  come 
here  ?  ’ 

4  Most  assuredly  it  is,’  he  said ;  4  but  perhaps  I 
have  another  reason  too  ;  but  do  not  look  frightened 
— I  would  only  talk  to  him  again  on  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion.’ 

4  Oh,  that’s  no  use,  sir.  I’ve  talked  and  talked  till 
my  breath  was  scarce ;  but  it  was  no  use,  he's  got  his 
notions,  and  I  cannot  turn  him.’ 

4  Possibly  not,’  said  the  priest  with  a  smile,  which 
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the  dame,  however,  did  not  notice ;  ‘  for  he  looks  like 
one  who  would  not  make  up  his  mind  in  a  hurry,  but 
when  he  had  would  not  easily  change.’ 

‘  No,’  she  answered  proudly,  ‘  there’s  no  shifting 
and  changing  like  a  weathercock  in  my  man.’ 

‘  But,’  said  the  priest,  looking  at  her,  ‘  surely,  if 
he’s  in  the  wrong,  you  would  be  glad  if  he  were  not 
quite  so  fixed  in  his  notions  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  of  course  lie’s  in  the  wrong,  poor  man,  hut 
lie’s  so  kind,  and  means  so  well,  and  God  lets  him 
keep  so  happy,  that  I  think  He  isn’t  altogether  angry 
with  him.’ 

‘  I  know  one,’  said  the  priest  with  a  keen  glance 
at  her,  ‘  who  would  give  all  he  possesses  to  have  the 
faith  and  hope  of  Edmund  Rawlings — heretic  though 
he  is  called.’ 

‘I  shouldn’t  wonder,’  she  said  sententiously ; 
‘  there  are  all  sorts  of  fools  about.’ 

Master  Parish’s  colour  rose,  and  the  hasty  word 
that  nearly  passed  his  lips  was  repressed,  though  he 
could  not  help  wondering  how  Rawlings  had  managed 
to  live  with  her  for  so  many  years. 

« Here  they  are,  sir,’  she  cried  presently,  hastening 
to  open  the  door. 

‘  Why,  Master  Bright,  and  my  good  Phoebe,’  she 
said  in  surprise  ;  ‘  but  where  are  my  good  man  and 
Dave  ?  ’ 

Sam,  who  was  far  more  ready  with  his  hammer 
than  his  tongue,  left  it  to  his  wife  to  break  the  bad 
news. 

‘  Why,  Master  Bright,’  she  cried  fiercely  (when 
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Phcebe  hacl  spoken),  ‘my  man  and  Dave  wouldn’t 
have  left  you  to  fight  your  way  out  as  you  could ; 
they’d  have  helped  you,  I  can  tell  you.  Pshaw  !  what 
are  Londoners  made  of  I  wonder  ?  Myching  men 
would  stand  by  each  other.’ 

‘  Why,  mistress,’  said  Sam  hotly,  ‘  I’m  not  used 
to  he  called  a  coward  by  any.  Wasn’t  it  my  duty  to 
think  of  my  wife  first,  and  get  her  safe  away  ?  and 
we  not  wed  six  months  !  ’ 

‘  Well,  you  might  be  off  now,  and  see  where  my 
man  is.  Isn’t  he  as  dear  to  me,  forsooth,  as  Phoebe 
here  is  to  you  ?  You  talk  of  your  six  months,  indeed  ; 
the  thirty  years  we’ve  been  wed  has  made  him  all  the 
dearer,  I  can  tell  you.’ 

‘  Hush !  dame,  you  suffer  none  to  speak,’  said 
Master  Parish  sternly.  ‘Are  you  a  friend  of  the 
Bawlings  ?  ’  he  added,  speaking  to  Bright. 

‘  Yes,  I  am,’  he  answered  shortly,  ‘lama  smith, 
and  this  dame’s  son  works  with  me.’ 

‘  Are  you  of  his  faith  ?  ’  asked  the  priest. 

.‘I  suppose  I’m  of  no  faith,’  answered  Bright; 
‘  but  from  what  I  see  I’d  sooner  throw  in  my  lot  with 
such  as  Bawlings  than  any  I  know.’ 

‘  Let  us  go  together,  and  see  what  we  can  learn 
of  Bawlings  and  his  son,’  said  the  priest. 

‘  I  dare  say,’  said  Bright,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
you  le  a  priest,  sir,  and  you’d  like  to  tell  a  constable 
that  I  side  with  the  heretics.’ 

I  v  ill  betray  you  to  none,’  said  the  vicar  earnestly ; 
and  Bright  lelt  as  he  looked  at  him  that  he  could  trust 
him. 
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‘  Come  along  then,  sir.  Dame,  you’ll  take  care  of 
my  wife  till  I’m  back.’ 

‘  Yes,  I’ll  take  better  care  of  her  than  you  have 
of  my  man,’  she  began  bitterly — but  they  were 
gone. 

Then,  in  answer  to  her  enquiries,  Phoebe,  with  a 
shudder,  told  the  dame  of  the  angry  men,  of  the 
rush  of  the  people  to  the  doors,  and  how  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  they  had  escaped. 

‘  Where  were  my  two  when  you  and  your  husband 
were  running  away  ? 5 

‘  Dave  was  helping  us  to  get  out,  and  Master 
Eawlings  I  saw  had  gone  up  to  the  old  minister’s 
side.’ 

‘  He  would,’  cried  the  dame ;  ‘  wherever  there’s 
trouble  there’s  my  Edmund  !  He’s  locked  up  in  the 
Tower  or  somewhere,  I  know,  or  he’d  have  run  home 
to  relieve  my  mind.’ 

A  miserable  time  was  passed  by  the  two  before 
Bright  returned. 

*  All  we  can  learn,’  he  said  wearily,  £  is  that  he  and 
the  rest  are  in  prison  somewhere,  but  we  could  not 
find  out  where.  A  vile-looking  old  hag  named  loiter 
says  that  Rawlings  and  Dave  are  writh  the  rest  ol  the 
prisoners.’ 

<  Where  did  you  see  this  woman  ?  ’  asked  the  dame 
faintly. 

‘At  the  priest’s  house.  We  wTere  almost  afraid  of 
making  enquiries ;  but  after  going  to  two  or  three 
places,  we  went  to  the  vicar’s  house,  and  there  we 
first  saw  a  fat  priest  who  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord, 
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who  was  marched  off  to  bed  in  pretty  quick  time 
when  Master  Parish  saw  him.  Then  this  woman 
Porter  came  up,  ready  to  lick  Master  Parish’s 
shoes,  and  told  him  what  I  tell  you.  How  an 
honest-seeming  man  like  that  can  put  up  with  a 
woman  whose  face  is  enough  to  hang  her,  I  can’t 
understand.’ 

The  same  question  in  another  form  was  in 
Edward  Parish’s  mind  as  he  marched  up  and 
down  the  long,  plainly-furnished  room  in  which  he 
lived. 

With  a  sigh  of  weariness  he  turned  from  questions 
which  for  years  had  caused  him  many  an  uneasy 
misgiving,  many  a  qualm  of  conscience  that  hitherto 
he  had  stifled  with  some  decree,  to  the  Bible, 
which  for  the  future  was  to  be  his  one  court  of 
appeal. 

Far  into  the  night  he  read  of  the  birth  and  early 
life  of  Him  who  was  born  ‘  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost.’  As  he  read  Christ’s  tender  words  of  invitation 
to  the  weary,  heavy-laden  sinner,  they  seemed  to  bear 
a  direct  invitation  to  himself,  for  he  was  indeed  weary 
and  heavy  laden.  4 

Beads  of  moisture  stood  on  his  forehead  as  he 
pondered  on  the  words  of  Matt.  xxiv.  which  tells  of 
the  false  prophets  who  should  deceive  many;  and" 
it  came  to  him  like  an  inspiration  from  heaven 
that  the  Saviour’s  terrible  prophecy  was  accom¬ 
plished  every  time  those  Christs  made  of  little  cakes, 
and  put  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  church,  were 
worshipped. 
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In  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Day  there 
was  another  birth :  a  soul  had,  by  God’s  mercy, 
thrown  off  for  ever  its  slavery  to  Dome  and  her 
traditions. 

A  life  of  comparative  ease,  and  not  a  little  power, 
was  laid  down  in  order  that  the  cross  of  Christ  might 
be  taken  up  and  carried. 

It  was  only  when  the  various  sounds  in  the  house 
told  that  the  servants  were  moving  that  Edward 
Parish  realised  that  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

It  was  getting  on  for  eight  o’clock  when  Father 
Smith  entered.  He  had  slept  off  tl^e  effects  of  his 
carousal,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  on  his  good-tempered  countenance  as  he  looked 
at  Edward  Parish’s  white,  haggard  face. 

‘  Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  ’  he  cried,  ‘  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  up  all  night,  while  I  (whom  I 
know  you  consider  a  very  self-indulgent  fellow)  feel 
as  fresh  as  possible !  Why  do  you  practise  such 
austerities  ?  You  completely  wear  yourself  out,  and 
do  no  one  any  good.  I  have  told  you  the  same  tale 
for  years,  but  it  is  no  use.  I  am  sure  we  were  never 
meant  to  pray  alb  night,  as  you  do.  Why,  the  very 
disciples  themselves  went  to  sleep.’ 

‘  That’s  not  the  best  illustration,  seeing  the  Master 
rebuked  them  for  it,’  answered  Parish  with  a  smile; 
‘  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  as  a  rule  we  are  not 
required  to  pray  all  night.  But,  oh,  Smith,  I  have 
had  such  a  blessed  gift,  that  the  loss  of  a  little  sleep 
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is  not  worth  naming.’ 

‘  What’s  that  ?  ’ 
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‘For  years  and  years  I  have  prayed  to  Mary  and 
the  saints,  and  striven,  by  heavy  penances  and  morti¬ 
fying  the  flesh,  to  help  Christ  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation;  but  to-night  Jesus  has  come  to  me  as  a 
real  personal  Saviour.  He  has  taken  my  sins,  which 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross,  upon  Himself,  and  He 
has  sprinkled  me  with  His  saving  blood,  and  washed 
me  clean ;  and  in  Him,  and  Him  alone,  I  have  put  my 
whole  trust.’ 

‘  Hear  me,  I  knew  you  were  going  to  be  ill,’  said 
Father  Smith,  looking  anxiously  at  the  friend  whom 
for  years  he  had  considered  as  too  good  for  this 
world. 

‘  I  never  saw  till  last  night,  Smith,  that  the 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  was  so  full  and  perfect  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  that  no  room  is 
left  for  any  man  to  “  stand  daily  ministering  and 
offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifice ;  ”  since  He  by 
His  one  offering,  once  offered,  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified.  That  is  why  “He  sat 
down,”  since  there  remaineth  no  more  offering  for 
sins.  I  have  learned  too,’  he  continued  earnestly, 
‘that  instead  of  supplying  our  lack  of  faith  by  the 
“  things  that  are  seen  ” — by  making  visible  similitudes 
to  serve  as  images  of  Him  that  is  invisible— we 
“  must  shut  our  eyes  to  see  God.” 

‘  That  is  why  the  inspired  men  who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  Gospels  were  so  careful  to  hide  every 
hint  of  His  outward  appearance  as  a  man,  lest  men 
should  seek  to  know  Christ  “after  the  flesh.”  You 
see,  Smith,  if  Christ  needed  to  be  ever  renewing  and 
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continuing  His  own  sacrificial  presentation  and  oblation 
before  God,  we  should  be  in  the  same  misery  as 
though  the  atoning  Victim  had  been  rejected, 
or  were  insufficient !  I  must  go  to  the  bishop  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  will  deceive  no  man  as  to  my 
belief.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  Father  Smith,  in  the  soothing 
voice  in  which  he  would  have  addressed  a  sick  child ; 

‘  but  I  will  not  let  you  go  anywhere  till  you’ve  had 
food  and  rest.  I  can  manage  the  service  without 
you.  Go  to  bed,  there’s  a  good  fellow,  and  when 
you’ve  had  some  sleep  you  may  commit  any  folly  you 
like.’ 

‘  Thank  you,’  said  Parish,  with  a  look  of  relief ;  ‘  I 
do  feel  rather  worn  out,  and  I  could  not  enter  the 
church  with  a  lie  on  my  lips.’ 

‘  If  you  go  to  your  room,  I’ll  bring  you  some 
food,’  said  Smith,  with  an  authority  that  he  had  never 
before  used  to  the  man  who,  though  his  junior  in 
years,  was,  he  knew,  far  older  than  he  in  grace  and 
holiness. 

A  few  minutes  later  Father  Smith  left  his  friend’s 
bed-room,  after  quietly  turning  the  key  and  adding  it 
to  those  already  hanging  from  his  girdle. 

‘  Father  Parish  is  going  to  be  ill,’  he  said  to  the 
housekeeper  who  brought  in  his  breakfast. 

‘  No  wonder,’  said  she ;  ‘  I  think,  holy  man,  he 
would  fain  shorten  his  earthly  course  to  lengthen  his 
heavenly  one.  It’s  well  that  all  are  not  like  him,’  she 
added  familiarly. 

But  Father  Smith  was  in  no  humour  for  conversa- 
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tion,  and  with  an  unusually  preoccupied  air  he  silently 
despatched  his  meal,  and  finding  he  had  still  an  hour 
at  his  own  disposal,  he  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  an 
apothecary  living  near. 

‘Well,  Father  Smith,  what  can  I  do  for  you?’ 
said  the  old  doctor,  looking  up  from  the  decoction  he 
was  preparing,  and  taking  a  half-contemptuous,  half¬ 
friendly  glance  at  the  priest. 

‘  You  do  not  seem,’  he  continued,  *  to  have  called 
for  something  to  clear  your  head  before  service 
time.’ 

‘  No,  Master  Graham,  my  head’s  clear  enough  to¬ 
day  ;  and  I  must  tell  my  errand  quickly,  for  I  have 
more  on  my  hands  than  I  reckoned  on  when  I  got  up. 
You  know  Edward  Parish,  my  superior  ?  ’ 

‘I  cannot  say  I  know  him,  for  he  talks  less  of 
himself  than  most  of  your  countrymen  do,  Father 
Smith.’ 

‘  Yes,  he  is  generally  taciturn  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  reserved  Scot,’  said  the  priest  with  a  smile ; 
‘  but  he  is  changing  his  tactics,  and  is  talking  such 
heretical  stuff  that  he  will  get  into  trouble.  The  key 
of  his  bed-room  is  in  my  custody,  and  I  want  your  help 
to  keep  him  a  prisoner  there  till  he  comes  to  a  better 
mind,  for  I  would  not  have  Bishop  Bonner  (to  whom 
he  thinks  of  going  shortly)  hear  him  say  what  he  told 
me  an  hour  ago  for  any  money.’ 

‘  But  why  do  you  come  to  me,  when  it  is  his  theo¬ 
logy,  and  not  his  body,  that  is  at  fault  ?  ’  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  sharp  glance  at  the  priest. 

‘  Just,’  said  Father  Smith,  returning  Graham’s 
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look  in  his  usual  frank,  open  way,  4  because  I  trust 
you,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  anyone  else 
who  could  help  me  in  this  case.  I  do  not  forget  that, 
not  so  long  since,  Master  Graham,  you  stood  my  friend 
when  searching  enquiries  were  being  made  about  my 
character.’ 

1 1  did  not  give  you  a  good  one,  at  any  rate ;  I  have 
not  that  on  my  conscience,’  interrupted  the  old  man, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

<  x  do  not  know  who  could,’  answered  Smith 
gravely,  *  but  you  held  your  peace,  and  I  do  not  forget 
that,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  better  since.  Now  about 
poor  Parish  ;  he’s  worth  more,  I  believe,  in  God’s  sight 
than  hundreds  of  such  fellows  as  I,  and  unless  we  can 
keep  him  shut  up  he  will  be  burnt  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Smith.’ 

‘  I  do  not  see  how  either  you  or  I,  or  both  together, 
can  keep  a  sane  man  from  declaring  his  religious 
views.’ 

<  The  man  is  ill,’  said  Smith  impatiently,  ‘  he  has 
worn  himself  completely  out  with  his  mental  worry, 
his  long  fast,  his  sleepless  nights.  I  thought  you 
could  come  with  me  to  see  him,  and  keex>  him  where 
he  is  for  a  while.’ 

‘  I  will  come  and  see  him  this  afternoon,  if  you 
like,’  replied  the  apothecary;  ‘but  I  can  make  no 
promises'  until  I  have  seen  him. 

‘  Cannot  you  come  now  ?  ’  said  Father  Smith. 

‘  No ;  but  if  Master  Parish  is  lying  down,  and  you 
have  the  key  of  his  room,  you  have  his  body  safe,  and 
his  mind  neither  you  nor  I  can  lock  up.  And  now 
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farewell,  for  I  have  more  than  one  patient  awaiting 
me.’ 

While  Father  Smith  rapidly  mumbled  Latin 
prayers  which  touched  neither  his  understanding 
nor  his  heart,  the  doctor  made  his  way  to  the 'bed¬ 
side  of  Master  Aylmer,  the  aged  minister,  who 
greeted  him  with  a  look  of  perfect  trust  and  friend- 
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CHAPTER  XY 

<  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful,’  Eeligion 
Looks  all  the  more  lovely  in  white ; 

And  God  is  best  served  by  His  servant 
When  smiling,  he  serves  in  the  light. 

‘  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful.’  Live  nobly, 

Do  right  and  do  good.  Make  the  best 

Of  the  gifts  and  the  work  put  before  you, 

And  to  God  without  fear  leave  the  rest. 

W.  Newell,  D.D. 

Dice  Willard  went  to  Cripplegate  early  on  Christmas 
morning,  whistling  merrily,  and  thinking  that  to  be 
with  any  of  the  Rawlings  was  a  little — though  only  a 
little— like  being  with  Joyce. 

But  when  he  reached  the  cottage  he  was  shocked 
to  find  Phcebe  Bright  at  her  wit's  end  with  the  poor 
dame.  The  latter  had  been  fretting  the  whole  night, 
and  between  her  anxiety  and  self-reproach  seemed  to 
be  almost  out  of  her  mind. 

‘  Oh,  Dick,’  she  cried  when  she  saw  him  enter, 
‘  both  my  husband  and  Dave  are  taken — the  bravest 
and  best  that  any  woman  ever  had  —  and  they’ll 
be  tortured  and  burnt  —  burnt  to  death  !  ’  She 
literally  shrieked  out  the  last  words;  and  Dick, 
with  a  white  face,  turned  to  Phoebe  for  some  ex¬ 
planation. 
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1  Don’t  ask  her,  Dick  ;  she  means  well,  poor  simple 
thing,  but  what’s  the  use  of  saying,  “  Try  and  sleep,” 
or  “  Have  a  bite  of  something  ”  ?  Can  you  eat 
when  your  dear  ones  are  suffering?  and,  oh,  Dick, 
it’s  all  through  me.  I  know  what  I’ll  do,  I’ll 
go  and  die  with  them.  If  the  people  to  whose 
religion  I  belong  lay  one  finger  on  them,  I’ve  done 
with  religion,  and  I’ll  be  out  of  this  cruel,  cruel 
world !  ’ 

‘  Look  here,  dame,  I  want  to  help  you,’  said  Dick, 
speaking  sternly  (though  his  heart  ached  for  her)  ; 
‘just  try  and  pull  yourself  together  a  bit,  and  tell  me 
what’s  happened,  for  I  cannot  understand  you. 
Remember  that  since  Master  Rawlings  sat  with  me  in 
my  little  place  at  the  wharf — which  by  the  way  was 
only  yesterday — I  have  not  heard  a  word.  Dave  I 
have  not  seen  since  my  mother  and  Joyce  went 
away.’ 

‘  Last  evening,’  began  the  dame,  ‘  Dave  and  his 
father,  and  Phoebe  and  her  husband,  went  to  a  meeting, 
and  I  sat  and  waited  for  them  to  come  home ;  and 
when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  let  them  in,  it 
was  Master  Parish  from  St.  Botolph’s  who  stood 
there.’ 

‘  Then  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  after  all,’  said 
Dick  in  surprise.  ‘I  thought  from  what  Master 
Rawlings  said  that  this  priest  was  wonderfully  kind 
and  friendly.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  Dick, 
for  he  had  come  to  warn  poor  Edmund  not  to  go  to 
any  meetings,  as  the  bishop  had  his  orders  from  the 
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Queen  to  put  down  these  meetings  and  imprison  the 
ringleaders.  Phoebe  here  tells  me  that  my  brave  man 
was  at  the  minister’s  side  in  a  moment  when  the  men 
rushed  in  to  break  up  the  meeting.  He  would  be ! 
you  should  know  that,  Dick - ’ 

‘Yes,  yes,’  said  he  impatiently,  ‘but  go 

on.’ 

‘  There’s  not  much  more  to  say,’  she  said  sharply ; 
‘  you  might  let  me  tell  you  in  peace,  you’re  none  so 
patient  as  my  poor  husband  and  Dave  ;  no,  there  are 
none  like  them,  and  now,  through  me,  who  loves 
them  best,  they  are  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
men.’ 

Dick  fairly  groaned,  and  Phoebe  ventured  to  say 
timidly,  ‘  A  lot  of  men  came  in  before  the  constables, 
Dick,  and  they  seemed  the  ones  who  used  their  staves  ; 
the  constables  seemed  quite  orderly  men.  Dave  saw 
Sam  and  me  out  of  the  building,  and  told  us  to  tell 
his  mother  that  he  should  stop  for  his  father,  and  she 
was  not  to  fidget - ’ 

‘Not  to  fidget !  ’'  shouted  the  dame  ;  ‘  much  you 
know  what  mothers  are  like.  Why,  they  could  as 
soon  stop  breathing  as  fidgeting;  such  talk  angers 
me !  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Dick  ?  ’  she  con¬ 
tinued,  as  the  young  man  picked  up  his  cap  and  was 
turning  towards  the  door. 

*  To  see  Bright,  and  try  to  learn  where  Master 
Bawlings  and  Dave  are.  You  distract  me  with  your 
claver,  and  I  would  lose  no  time.’ 

‘  You’d  lose  no  time,  forsooth  !  Master  Bright 
can  tell  you  no  more.  Do  not  look  so  angry,  Dick. 
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Now  they  are  gone,  and  my  poor  Joyce  driven  out  of 
her  home,  whom  have  I  to  turn  to,  if  you  are  going 
to  treat  me  so  badly  ?  ’ 

Joyce’s  name  and  the  memory  of  her  sweet, 
patient  face  touched  him,  and  he  said  more  gently,  *  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  if  you 
have  any  clue  to  where  they  are,  and  why  you  say  it 
was  your  fault.’ 

It  was  impossible  Jor  the  dame  to  answer  a  simple 
question  with  a  word  or  two.  However,  he  presently 
learned  that  the  dame  had  told  Ann  Porter  where 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  While  they  were 
talking  Bright  came  in,  and  together  the  two  men 
set  off,  promising  to  get  back  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

It  was  Dick’s  suggestion  that  they  should  first  go 
to  Bruce’s  house  ;  but  there  they  knocked  in  vain,  as 
Bruce  was  still  with  the  aged  minister.  ‘  Well,’ 
said  Bright,  when  they  had  knocked  and  wraited  as 
long  as  they  dare  without  attracting  the  neighbours’ 
attention,  £  I  shall  go  and  see  Master  Parish,  the 
priest.’ 

£  I  can’t  help  being  afraid  of  falling  into  a  trap,  if 
we  go  there,’  said  Dick. 

£  I  think  not,  Willard,’  said  Bright ;  ‘  it  seems  to 
me  from  what  he  said  he  begins  to  have  his  doubts 
about  the  truth  of  this  new  religion.’ 

Dick  hoped  his  friend  wras  right,  but  he  had  many 
misgivings. 

They  could  hear  the  singing  at  matins  as  they 
drew  near  the  church,  and  Dick  noticed  a  woman  who 
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stood  i at  the  church  door  staring  at  him  very  un¬ 
pleasantly. 

‘  Do  you  see  that  old  hag  how  she  watches  us  ?  ’ 
said  Dick. 

‘  Oh,  that’s  Mistress  Ann  Porter,’  said  Bright.  ‘  I 
saw  her  last  night,  and  knew  her  at  once  from  what 
Dave  told  me,  for  surely  there  can't  be  many  women 
to  equal  her.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  cunning  face  ? 
However  Dame  Rawlings  can  confide  in  her  I  can’t 
say — indeed,  I  can’t  understand  that  old  woman  at 
all.  At  one  minute  she  seems  so  fond  of  her  family, 
and  then  again  she  is  so  self-doting  that  she's  no 
breath  for  anything  but  her  own  praises  !  See,  that 
woman’s  coming  towards  us  ;  leave  her  to  me,  Dick. 
What  do  you  want  with  us,  mistress  ?  ’  he  asked 
sharply. 

‘  I  thought  you  might  want  to  know  where  your 
companion  in  the  smithy  is.’ 

‘  I  shall  be  wanting  him  to-morrow.  I  don’t  work 
on  Christmas  Day.’ 

‘  Oh,  don’t  heretics  work  on  Christmas  Day  ?  ’  she 
asked,  with  a  sneer. 

‘  Well,’  replied  Bright,  ‘  you  and  I  seem  alike  in 
that,  for  we’re  both  outside  the  church  while  the 
service  is  going  on.’ 

‘  Oh,  but  I  belong  to  the  true  Catholic  Church.’ 

4  You  look  it,’  he  said.  4  You  look  as  if  it  would 
gripe  you  to  tell  a  lie,  and  as  for  taking  away  any 
one’s  good  name,  you  couldn’t  do  it — now  could 
you  ?  ’ 

She  looked  at  him,  half  puzzled  by  his  manner; 
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he  spoke  so  quietly  she  could  scarcely  believe  he 
meant  to  be  as  rude  as  his  words  seemed  to  suggest. 
But  whenever  there  was  a  doubt  Ann  met  it  with 
ready  scorn. 

‘  I  didn’t  like  the  look  of  you  last  night,’  she  said, 
‘  and  if  your  manners  don’t  mend  you’ll  find  yourself 
in  the  Compter  with  your  friends.’ 

‘  Oh,  let’s  hope  not,’  said  Bright  carelessly,  as  he 
turned  away  to  follow  Dick. 

‘  We’ve  got  what  we  wanted,  Dick  !  Let’s  walk 
round  another  way,  and  she  won’t  see  us  going 
towards  the  Compter.  Aye,  but  she’s  a  bad  one! 
Bad  men  are  awful  enough,  but  I  don’t  like  to  see 
Satan  in  petticoats.’ 

‘Then  you  won’t  go  to  Master  Parish  now, 
Bright  ?  ’ 

‘ No  J  what’s  the  use  ?  I’d  forgotten  about  the 
service,  he  s  sure  to  be  in  the  church.  I  think  we’d 
better  go  right  away  to  the  Compter,  and  I’m  as  glad 
as  if  anybody  had  given  me  a  Spanish  gold  piece  that 
they  are  in  that  place  !  ’ 

‘  Why  ?  ’ 

‘  You  may  well  ask,  for  it  looks  as  if  I  wanted 
them  to  be  in  jail;  but  I  know  well  the  porter  at  the 
Compter,  and  I’m  hoping  that  through  him  we  may 
get  some  information,  and  perhaps  even  see  our 
friends.’ 

They  trudged  almost  in  silence  along  the  streets, 
which,  except  in  front  of  the  taverns  and  cook-shops, 
were  almost  deserted.  When  they  got  to  Bread 
Street,  Dick  followed  Bright,  who  stopped  at  the 
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Compter,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  public  entrance 
went  round  to  the  back,  and  rapped  at  the  door  of 
the  porter’s  lodge. 

I11  a  minute  or  two  the  door  opened,  and  a  small 
cheery-faced  woman  peeped  out.  She  reminded  Dick 
of  his  mother,  though  she  was  probably  older  than 
Dame  Willard. 

‘  Why,  Sam,’  she  said  in  surprise,  ‘  you  are  a 
stranger ;  I’ve  scarcely  seen  you  since  j^ou  were 
married.’ 

‘  No,’  he  said  smiling,  *  I’ve  something  to  keep  me 
at  home  now.  But  I  expect  you’re  busy,  Mistress 
Weston.’ 

‘  Yes,  indeed  I  am.  I  scarcely  know  which  way 
to  turn,  I  assure  you.’ 

‘  Do  you  think  I  could  speak  to  your  husband  a 
moment  ?  I  wouldn’t  keep  him.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  you  can,’  she  said,  and  then  added 
in  a  low  voice,  ‘  Such  doings  I  never  saw ;  we’re  full 
— there’s  scarcely  room  to  move  about !  Last  night 
over  twenty  men  were  brought  in.’ 

‘  That’s  what’s  brought  us  here,’  said  Bright 
excitedly.  ‘  Two  such  splendid  fellows — heretics 
they’re  called,  but  I  call  them  the  best  men  in 
London.’ 

‘  Well,  they  certainly  are  as  nice,  gentle,  kindly 
men  as  you’d  wish  to  see.  I  mean  all  of  them,  for 
I  don’t  know  which  are  your  friends.  They’re 
not  brought  in  for  debt,  as  most  of  our  folks 
are. 

‘  I  know,’  said  Sam,  with  a  glow  on  his  face,  ‘  it’s 
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because  they  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  pope  and 
his  laws,  for  he  rules  the  Queen  and  the  state  and  us 
with  an  iron  hand.’ 

‘  Oh,  Sam,’  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  glance  over 
her  shoulder,  to  see  if  anyone  was  near,  ‘  are  you  one 
of  them,  lad  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  getting  very  shaky  in  my  old  belief  in  the 
Holy  Church,’  he  answered. 

‘  Holy  Church  indeed  !  ’  she  repeated  with  scorn. 
‘  Only  last  week  this  same  “Holy  Church”  ordered 
my  kinswoman  Mary  Ellis’  ears  to  be  cut  off,  because, 
forsooth,  she  said  the  worship  of  the  host  was  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures.’ 

‘What  a  shame!  and  where  is  she  now,  poor 
thing  ?  ’ 

‘  In  her  own  home,  glorying  that  she  was 
thought  fit  to  suffer  for  Christ.  But  I’ve  no  time 
to  stop  now,  though  my  blood  boils  to  think  of  the 
cruelties  that  are  done  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
love  !’ 

‘  Oh,  but  stop  a  minute ;  do  tell  me  if  a  fellow- 
workman  of  mine  and  his  father  are  here.’ 

‘  I  scarcely  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  new¬ 
comers,’  she  said  slowly,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  what 
she  had  heard. 

‘They’re  both  tall  men,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  age  they  are  wonderfully  alike.  Bawlings 
has  thick  grey  hair,  which  he  tosses  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  Dave,  the  son,  is  a  big-featured  man 
like  his  father,  but  he’s  morg  sallow-looking — not  so 
fresh.’ 
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‘  Yes,  they’re  here ;  and  to-morrow  they,  with  two 
or  three  others,  are  to  go  to  the  bishop’s  house.’ 

‘  To  stop  ?  ’  asked  Bright  anxiously. 

‘  Oh  no,  his  coal-cellar’s  generally  full !  ’  she 
answered;  ‘  but  they’re  to  be  examined,  I  believe.  I 
daren’t  ask  you  in,  Sam,  but  if  you  like  to  wait  about 
just  for  the  chance  of  seeing  my  husband,  I’ll  try  to 
tell  him  you’re  here.’ 

‘  They’re  here,  sure  enough,’  said  Bright,  when  he 
and  Dick  were  alone  again. 

‘No  doubt  of  it,’  said  Dick  ;  ‘but  I  wonder  you 
never  told  me  the  porter’s  wife  was  of  our  way  of 
thinking.’ 

‘  I  didn’t  know  it !  Her  husband  and  my  father 
were  very  friendly,  and  they  often  went  to  church 
together,  though  I  never  remember  hearing  them  talk 
of  religion  ;  and  I  suppose  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mistress  Weston  was  like  her  husband.  They’ve 
always  been  kind  to  me,  especially  since  my  parents 
died,  and  have  always  made  me  as  welcome  as 
a  son  when  I  have  looked  in  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  evening,  but  I’ve  seen  nothing  of  them  since 
I’ve  had  a  house  of  my  own.  In  truth,’  he 
added  smiling,  ‘  I’m  afraid  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them.’ 

The  young  men  hung  about  for  more  than  an  hour, 
loth  to  go  away,  and  yet  very  tired  of  waiting ;  but 
their  patience  was  presently  rewarded,  for  the  door 
opened,  and  a  bald  head  was  jerked  out.  I  say  ‘jerked, 
for  John  Weston’s  movements  were  always  rather 
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spasmodic,  and  now  that  he  was  pressed  for  time  they 
seemed  especially  so.  He  had  a  little  fringe  of  white 
wiry  hair  and  a  smooth,  round,  rosy  face.  He  had  a 
sharp,  quick  way  of  speaking,  full  lips,  which  always 
seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something  good — only 


they  had  not  time— and  bright  bird-like  eyes,  which 
nothing  escaped. 


‘  Well,  Sam,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  I  was  afraid 
you’d  have  gone,  for  my  wife  told  me  a  good  while 
ago  you  were  waiting ;  but,  bless  you,  I  couldn’t 
come.  We  ve  got  about  a  dozen  more  prisoners 
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than  we’ve  room  for,  so  we’ve  been  clearing 
out  a  place  where  we’ve  kept  all  kinds  of  lumber. 
So  out  with  it  sharp,  my  lad,  and  tell  me  what  you 
want.’ 

‘  I  want  you  to  show  all  the  kindness  you  canto  Dave 
Eawlings  and  his  father ;  ’  and  Sam  quickly  described 
their  appearance,  and  why  he  was  so  much  interested 
in  them. 

‘  All  right,’  replied  Weston.  ‘  Look  in  to-night, 
and  if  I  can  let  you  have  a  peep  at  them  I  will ;  ’  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile  John  Weston  popped  into  his 
house  and  slammed  the  door. 

‘Well,  Dick,  we’ve  not  got  much  good  news  to  face 
Dame  Eawlings  with,’  said  Bright. 

‘  No,’  sighed  Dick.  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  were  going 
to  do  with  her.’ 

‘  It  looks  like  Phoebe  stopping  with  her  or  getting 
her  over  to  our  house.  I’d  sooner  be  at  work  in  the 
smithy  than  this  sort  of  holiday-making  !  ’ 

‘  I  wish  Joyce  and  my  mother  were  here,’  said 
Dick  ;  ‘  they’d  do  more  good  than  we  can.  I  can’t 
say  I  feel  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back,  Bright.  Should 
you  mind  going  again  to  see  if  Master  Bruce  is  at 
home  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  well ;  I’m  not  going  back  without  you, 
I  can  tell  you.  Why,  the  dame  will  be  ready  to 
tear  my  eyes  out  if  I  go  alone,  for  already  she 
says  that  Phoebe  and  I  have  murdered  Dave  and  bis 
father !  ’ 

‘  Poor  woman !  ’  said  Dick  compassionately,  who 
knew  that  in  making  the  best  of  her  mother  he  was 
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pleasing  J oyce  ;  £  perhaps  if  she  could  see  Rawlings 
and  Dave  she’d  feel  more  satisfied.’ 

‘  There  doesn’t  seem  much  chance  of  that,’  said 
Bright,  gloomily.  ‘  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we 
shall  get  inside ;  more  prisoners  will  mean  more 
guards.’ 
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CHAPTER  XYI 

Thou,  Lord  !  who  teachest  how  to  pray,  oh,  teach  us  how  to  grieve  ! 
For  Thou  hast  learned  the  task  we  find  so  hard,  yet  may  not  leave  ; 
For  Thou  hast  grown,  acquaint  with  grief— Thou  knowest  what  we 
feel, 

Thou  smitest,  and  Thou  bindest  up.  We  look  to  Thee  to  heal ! 

Dora  Geeenwell. 

Phcebe  Bright  had  never  spent  a  more  miserable 
Christmas  Day.  Her  husband  and  Dick  were  so  long 
gone  that  she  began  to  suspect  that,  having  no  good 
news  to  tell,  they  were  postponing  their  return. 

She  knew  that  the  poor  dame  ought  not  to  be 
left,  and  yet  she  felt  that  her  presence  was  scarcely 
welcome.  If  she  spoke  it  was  wrong,  and  if  she  was 
silent  she  was  asked  what  was  the  use  of  her  ‘  stopping 
sulking  there,  if  she  couldn’t  help  a  poor  woman  who 
was  robbed  of  both  husband  and  son  at  one  stroke.’ 

The  long  hours  dragged  slowly  by ;  the  dame 
refusing  to  touch  any  food,  and  regarding  Phoebe 
(whose  anxiety  did  not  prevent  her  feeling  hungry) 
with  such  scorn  that  the  little  woman  was  ashamed 
to  eat.  The  frost  had  all  disappeared,  the  air  was 
thick  with  fog,  and  the  cottage  felt  miserably  damp 
and  cold. 

Although  the  dame  sat  shivering  she  would  neither 
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allow  Phoebe  to  light  a  fire  nor  would  she  submit  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  her  warm  cloak. 

‘  Dear  dame,’  said  Phoebe  persuasively,  ‘  it  does 
them  no  good  lor  you  to  shiver  here,  and  to  feel  worn 
out  for  want  of  sleep  and  food.’ 

‘  My  Joyce  would  understand  me,’  she  said  roughly ; 
‘  I  shall  never  again  abide  to  hear  a  roaring,  crackling 
fire ;  I’d  sooner  shiver  than  see  what  will  destroy  my 
Edmund  and  his  boy.  You  needn’t  shake  your  head — 
I  know  they’ll  burn  them.  Do  you  think  my  husband 
wouldn’t  stand  to  what  he  said,  and  Dave  too  ?  Then 
you  don’t  know  them — and  how  could  you  ?  Such  as 
them  aren’t  known  in  a  day  !  If  you  canlt  stand  the 
cold,  go  home ;  I  don’t  ask  any  to  stay  with  me.  I’m 
only  a  poor  lone,  worn-out,  broken-hearted  old  woman, 
not  worth  a  kind  word  or  thought,  and  not  likely  to 
get  many,  seemingly.  Who’s  that  ?  ’  she  cried  with 
sudden  energy,  turning  her  haggard  face  towards  the 
door. 

‘  I  don  t  hear  anything,’  answered  Pliajbe  humbly, 
after  listening  attentively. 

I  dare  say  not ;  you’ve  had  nought  to  sharpen 
your  ears  as  I  have,’  she  answered  sharply. 

‘  I  do  hear  a  footstep  now,’  cried  Phoebe,  as  she 
rushed  to  open  the  door. 

She  saw  a  man  approaching,  but  to  her  disappoint¬ 
ment  he  was  a  stranger. 

There  s  an  old  man  with  white  hair  coming,  but 
I  don’t  know  him.’ 

Dame  Rawlings  rose  from  her  seat,  but  she  was  so 
weak  she  could  scarcely  stand. 
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‘  Oil,  Master  Bruce,  it’s  killing  me !  ’ 

‘  Self  first,  of  course  !  ’  thought  Bruce ;  but  he 
stifled  his  wish  to  say  something  snubbing,  and  began 
kindly :  ‘  I  have  seen  your  husband  and  Dave,  and 
they  begged  me  to  come  and  tell  you  that  you  were  to 
cheer  up  and  take  good  care  of  yourself.’ 

‘  Oh,  Master  Bruce,  where  are  they  ?  ’ 

‘  In  the  Compter  in  Bread  Street.  They’ve  got  a 
nice  kind  fellow  to  serve  them,  and  when  I  saw  them 
a  little  while  ago  they  looked  very  comfortable — with  ’ 
(he  added  hastily)  ‘  the  exception  of  their  anxiety 
about  you.  But  why  in  the  world  have  you  got  no 
fire  ?  ’ 

£ Oh,  Master  Bruce,’  she  said  with  a  shudder,  *  I 
can  never  see  a  fire  again.’ 

‘  Nonsense.  Here,  good  mistress,’  he  said,  turning 
to  Phoebe,  £  can’t  you  light  a  fire  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  indeed,’  answered  Phoebe ;  ‘  but  I’ve  not  been 
able  to  persuade  the  dame  to  have  either  food  or 
warmth.’ 

‘  And  how  do  they  look,  Master  Bruce  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  very  well,  I  assure  you.  Half  a  dozen  at 
least  are  in  the  same  room  with  them,  and  two  or 
three  that  I  know.  Oh,  they’re  a  goodly  company,  I 
can  tell  you !  ’ 

£How  is  it,  Master  Bruce,  that  you’re  not  with 
them .?  ’ 

£  Partly,  I  expect,  that  I  may  come  and  see  you, 
good  mistress,’  he  said  with  a  smile;  for  after  promis¬ 
ing  Rawlings  to  be  patient  with  her,  he  was  not  going 
to  let  her  vex  him. 
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1  Last  night,’  he  continued,  ‘  I  was  like  you,  I  did 
not  know  where  they  were,  and  I  was  very  anxious. 
When  I  could  learn  nothing  about  them  I  spent  the 
night  at  the  bedside  of  Master  Aylmer,  who  would 
have  lost  his  life  hut  for  your  brave  husband.  He  has 
a  pretty  daughter,  who  reminds  me  of  Joyce  every 
time  that  I  see  her.  I  did  not  think  he  would  recover  ; 
indeed,  I  thought  he  was  dead  when  he  was  carried 
into  the  house.  But  this  morning  before  it  was  light 
he  rallied  wonderfully,  and  he  asked  who  that  fine 
man  was  who  had  taken  some  of  the  blows  that  were 
meant  for  him.’ 

‘  And  you  told  him,’  said  the  dame. 

Oh  }res,  I  told  him  what  splendid  fellows  Bawlings 
and  his  son  were,  and  then  I  said  how  anxious  you 
would  be— and  perhaps  quite  alone— and  when  I  had 
been  able  to  find  out  where  they  were  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  old  minister  but  that  I  should  first  see 
them,  and  then  come  on  and  tell  you  that  they  were 
safe,  and  that  though  they  were  prisoners  they  were 
kindly  treated.’ 

‘  He’s  a  good  man,’  she  said  gratefully,  ‘  and  so 
are  you,  Master  Bruce,  for  coming  straight  off.’ 

‘  You  and  your  friend  couldn’t  give  me  any  food  ?  ’ 
he  said,  in  the  hope  that  in  ministering  to  him  she 
also  might  be  induced  to  eat. 

\es,  indeed,  she  cried.  ‘  I’d  made  such  a  lot  of 
things  for  this  most  miserable  Christmas  Day.’ 

Bruce  watched  her  with  concern  as  she  tottered 
towards  the  little  pantry  where  she  kept  provisions. 

‘  Looli  lier<b  dear  dame,’  he  said,  so  kindly  that 
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she  looked  round,  to  see  if  lie  ‘  was  making  game  ’  of 
her,  ‘  you  are  so  thoroughly  upset  by  all  this  ill  news, 
that  if  you  are  to  be  fit  to  go  with  me  to  see  them 
you  must  have  plenty  of  good  nourishment  and  sleep.’ 

‘  Oh,  shall  you  take  me  to  see  them  ?  ’  she  cried. 

Before  he  could  answer  she  had  almost  fallen  with 
the  trencher  she  was  carrying. 

Bruce  and  Phoebe  half  carried  her  to  the  little 
bed-chamber  on  the  same  floor.  Bruce  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  he  felt  sure,  as  he 
noticed  her  pallor  and  utterly  crushed  look,  that  she 
was  going  to  be  ill.  He  asked  Phcebe  to  prepare  her 
some  hot  wine- — for,  thanks  to  her  careful  preparation 
for  Christmas  fare,  they  found  all  they  needed. 

By  this  time  Bright  and  Dick  arrived,  to  find 
Bruce,  whom  they  could  not  catch  at  home,  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  dame,  who  seemed  willing  to  do  all 
that  he  suggested,  because  he  promised  that  as  soon 
as  she  was  well  enough  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  her  loved  ones.  But 
there  did  not  seem  much  prospect  of  the  dame  going 
anywhere  at  present,  for  before  night  her  attacks  of 
shivering  became  more  frequent,  and  it  was  evident 
that  severe  ague  was  added  to  her  troubles. 

Bruce  stayed  for  some  time,  and  he  and  Dick 
discussed  with  fearful  hearts  the  prospects  of  their 
friends.  James  Barnard  had  not  been  heard  of  since 
he  had  gone  to  the  Guildhall,  but  of  his  sad  fate  Bruce 
felt  assured. 

‘  To  hold  our  opinions  is  bad  enough  in  Bishop 
Bonner’s  eyes,’  said  Bruce ;  ‘  but  after  recanting  to 
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go  back  to  those  opinions  is  beyond  all  mercy  or 
pardon.’ 

‘  What  is  to  be  done  with  her  ?  ’  said  Bright,  indi¬ 
cating  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  the  chamber  in  which 
the  dame  lay.  ‘  I  must  be  at  my  work  to-morrow, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  spare  my  wife;  but  we  can’t 
leave  that  poor  thing  to  nurse  herself.’ 

‘  I  think,’  said  Bruce,  ‘  that  if  you  would  let  your 
wife  look  after  her  till  tci-morrow  we  might  perhaps 
find  a  woman  to  nurse  her.  I  don’t  know  anyone 
myself,  for  I’ve  never  cultivated  the  fair  sex,  but  I  dare 
say  the  minister’s  pretty  daughter  can  help  us, 
especially  as  they  take  such  an  interest  in  the  dame’s 
husband.’ 

Dick,  who  seemed  so  restless  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  offered  to  walk  back  with 
Bruce,  and  return  later  on  for  Bright  to  go  to  the 
Compter. 

Bright,  meanwhile,  stayed  with  his  wife,  and  tried 
to  be  patient  as  he  listened  to  the  exasperating  old 
dame,  who,  as  soon  as  Bruce  was  gone,  found  fault 
with  everything.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  Bright  had 
been  occupied  with  his  ordinary  work  his  thoughts 
would  not  have  dwelt  as  it  did  on  that  last  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Dave  in  the  smithy. 

When  his  wife  came  from  the  dame’s  chamber  to 
ask  him  to  fetch  some  little  trifle  for  her  from  their 
cottage,  Bright  brought  back  with  him  Dave’s  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  when,  by-and-by,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
young  couple,  the  dame  slept,  he  asked  his  wife  to 
read  to  him  from  Dave’s  book. 
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They  had  plenty  of  time,  for  the  sleep  which  had 
come  like  a  kind  friend  to  the  tired,  unhappy  woman, 
lingered  with  her  till  after  Dick’s  return. 

Phoebe  would  have  been  glad  to  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  to  a  few  of  her  own  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  she  did  not  like  to  refuse  her  husband’s 
request,  and  she  was  soon  as  interested  as  he  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  Gospel  story. 

‘  Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Phoebe,’  he  said,  just  before 
Dick  came  back,  ‘  that  it’s  written  in  such  a  plain 
way  ?  Why,  the  sermons  at  church  that  I’ve  heard 
(though  I’ve  not  heard  many,  I  know)  have  never 
been  easy  to  understand  like  this.’ 

‘  It  does  seem  easy  to  understand,’  said  Phoebe 
thoughtfully ;  ‘  but  it  looks  a  deal  harder  to  do,  than 
just  going  to  Dr.  Collins  or  some  other  priest,  and 
getting,  through  him,  God’s  forgiveness.’ 

‘  Well,  hard  or  easy,  you  and  I  must  follow  it  up, 
and  find  out  the  truth.  No  more  priests  for  us,  my 
Phoebe.’ 
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CHAPTER  XYII 

Let  sorrow  do  its  work, 

Send  grief  and  pain  ; 

Sweet  are  Thy  messengers, 

Sweet  their  refrain, 

When  they  can  sing  with  me, 

More  love,  0  Christ !  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee  ! 

Then  shall  my  latest  breath 
Whisper  Thy  praise  ; 

This  be  the  parting  cry 
My  heart  shall  raise, — 

This  still  its  prayer  shall  be, — 

More  love,  0  Christ !  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee  ! 

E.  P.  Prentiss. 

When  Bright  and  Dick  stood  for  the  second  time  out¬ 
side  the  Compter  they  were  not  kept  waiting,  for 
Weston  not  only  expected  them,  but  was  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  them. 

Coming  out  of  the  raw,  foggy  air,  the  porter’s  little 
room  looked  very  snug,  and  Mistress  Weston’s  greeting 
was  very  kind  and  hearty. 

‘Well,  I’ll  go  and  have  a  look  round,  and  if,  as  I 
expect,  the  warders  are  Christmassing,  I’ll  see  whether 
I  can  give  you  a  peep  at  your  friends.’ 

‘  Is  your  friend  one  who  is  not  likely  to  tell  tales  ? 
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I  know  I  can  trust  you,  Sam,’  said  the  keeper’s  wife 
when  the  young  men  were  alone  with  her. 

‘  Oh  yes  !  ’  cried  Bright.  *  Dick  Willard’s  going 
to  marry  Rawlings’  only  daughter,  and  you’re  an  out- 
and-out  heretic  yourself,  aren’t  you,  Dick  ?  ’  he  said, 
turning  to  him. 

‘  I  don’t  know  about  the  “  out-and-out,”  ’  said 
Dick,  smiling,  ‘  but  I  do  know  that  Rawlings’  faith  is 
mine  ;  and,  good  mistress,’  lie  said,  turning  to  Dame 
Weston,  ‘  my  mother  is  in  hiding  even  now  for  her 
belief.’ 

‘  You’ll  do  then,’  said  the  dame,  looking  at  him 
with  an  approving  smile. 

‘Mistress  Weston,’  began  Bright  timidly,  ‘I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  it  is  that  you  speak  as  you 
do  of  the  heretics,  for  in  my  father’s  lifetime  you 
believed  as  he  did,  and  the  Church  never  had  a  truer 
member.’ 

‘  That  is  true,’  she  answered  sadly.  ‘  Perhaps, 
some  day,  Sam,  I  may  have  time  to  tell  you  why  I 
came  to  change  my  views  ;  now  I  can  only  say  that 
the  imprisonment  of  a  good  man,  who  valued  the  truth 
more  than  his  own  life,  was  the  means  of  setting  me 
free — I  mean  free  in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  till  he 
taught  me  better  I  was  indeed  in  bondage.  Then  my 
kinswoman  that  I  mentioned  this  morning  has  helped 
me  wonderfully.’ 

‘  And  your  husband  ?  ’  asked  Bright. 

She  didn’t  answer  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if 
in  continuation  of  some  thought  which  Sam’s 
question  had  raised,  she  said, 
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‘He’s  very  good,  and  very  tender  with  Christ’s 
little  ones.’ 

Bright  did  not  like  to  say  any  more,  and  they  were 
silent  until  Weston  returned. 

He  gave  them  each  a  lantern,  and  told  them  to 
follow  him  quietly,  without  talking,  and  if  anyone  met 
them  to  pass  on  and  take  no  notice. 

He  led  them  in  his  quick,  jerky  way  along 
a  stone  passage  with  doors  on  each  side,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  wTas  a  square  room  containing 
stocks  and  other  instruments  of  punishment  and 
torture. 

There  was  no  fire,  and  the  place  struck  damp,  and 
looked  very  dismal. 

Weston  told  them  to  wait  there,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  followed  by  Rawlings  and  Dave. 

What  a  meeting  it  was  ! 

Rawlings  looked  as  noble  and  patient  as  ever,  but 
Dick  noticed  a  tired  expression  about  his  eyes.  Dave 
was  just  the  same,  for,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  he 
had  slept  as  soundly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  bed  ; 
while  his  father  had  been  disputing  half  the  night 
with  a  learned  papist  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
debt. 

‘  I  will  leave  you  for  a  little  while,  but  I  must  lock 
you  in,’  said  Weston,  ‘  and  remember  you  are  on  your 
honour  not  to  try  to  escape.’ 

Rawlings’  first  inquiries  were  for  his  wife,  and 
though  Dick  and  Bright  both  tried  to  make  their 
account  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  possible,  Rawlings 
w  as  not  misled. 
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After  asking  many  questions  he  was  silent  for  a 
little  while,  and  looked  lost  in  anxious  thought. 

‘  Dick,’  he  began  presently,  ‘  I  shall  look  to  you  to 
get  my  wife  back  to  Myching.  There  is  now  no  reason 
for  her  to  be  away.  Poor  thing,  she  only  came  on 
my  account ; — and  if  we’re  not  to  he  together,  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  to  know  she’s  back  in  the 
old  place  she  loves.  And  as  for  my  Joyce,  I  see  not 
why  she  could  not  be  with  her  mother,  at  any  rate, 
until  she  leaves  that  home  to  share  yours,  my  son 
Richard.’ 

‘But,’  cried  Bright,  ‘why  do  you  talk  like  that? 
don’t  you  know  that  we  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  have  you  back  among  us  ?  ’ 

‘  I  know  your  kind  wishes,  my  friend  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  Dave  or  I  will  ever  be  free  again  till  we  get 
to  the  heavenly  mansions  which  our  God  in  His  mercy 
has  made  free  to  those  who  love  Him.’ 

‘  Oh,  don’t  lose  heart  !  ’  cried  Dick  and  Bright  to¬ 
gether. 

‘  Nay,’  said  Rawlings  with  a  smile,  ‘  I’m  not  losing 
heart,  though  I  find  it’s  harder  to  leave  Dave  in  God’s 
hands  than  to  trust  Him  with  my  own  life.  About 
my  poor  wife,  I  shall  feel  much  more  contented  if  I 
know  she’s  in  her  old  home,  with  my  loving  Joyce  as 
her  companion.  Tell  your  mother,  Dick,  that  I  know 
she’ll  be  good  to  them,  and  that  she  will  be  merciful 
to  any  little  failings,  for,  as  she  knows,  we  are  not  all 
made  alike.  But  if  we  lose  our  lives,’  he  continued 
turning  to  his  son,  ‘  it  is  only  to  hasten  the  time, 
Dave,  when  we  shall  find  the  life  above  full,  yea 
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overflowing,  with  eternal  joys.  What  is  prison,  what 
are  a  few  pains  more  or  less  compared  with  life  in  that 
holy  city  where  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
stand  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  Dave,’  said  Bright,  looking  at  his  beaming 
face,  which  endorsed  every  word  his  father  spoke,  *  if 
yon  were  only  back  in  the  smithy,  I’d  turn  heretic  or 
anything  to  please  thee  !  ’ 

‘  It  will  please  me  just  as  much,  nay  more,  here,’ 
said  Dave,  with  his  old  bright  smile.  ‘  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  I  shall  rejoice  if  you  and  good  Mistress  Phoebe 
will  only  come  boldly  out  on  Christ’s  side.’ 

‘  I’m  afraid,  Dave,  that  Phoebe  and  I  could  never 
hold  to  a  religion  that  might  get  us  burnt  !  ’ 

‘  As  if  Christ  suffered  all  His  servants  to  be  burnt,’ 
said  Dave  w7armly.  ‘  So  far  as  father  and  I  are  con¬ 
cerned,  please  God  we  shall  be  ready  to  die  for 
Him,  if  it  be  His  will ;  anything’s  better  than  deny¬ 
ing  Him.  But  you  talk  like  one  who  knows 
nought  of  our  Saviour,  Friend,  our  Elder  Brother, 
whose  loving  compassions  never  fail,  but  are  freely 
meted  out  in  brimming  measures  according  to  our 
need.  Don’t  you  think  that  He  who  lived,  died,  and 
rose  again  for  us  can  take  care  of  us  in  the  very  best 
way  for  us  ?  Oh,  it  hurts  me  when  any  doubt  His 
love  !  ’ 

‘  Phoebe  was  reading  a  good  bit  out  of  your  Testa¬ 
ment  this  afternoon,  Dave  ;  but  I  did  not  bring  the 
book  ;  should  I  have  done  so  ?  ’  said  Bright. 

‘No,  it  would  be  taken  from  us,  and  if  you’ll  only 
read  it,  Bright,  and  pray  over  the  hard  bits  you 
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can’t  understand,  you’ll  both  become  His  servants. 
You  can’t  read  of  the  price  He’s  paid  for 
you  without  throwing  yourselves  at  the  foot  of 
His  cross,  and  giving  yourselves  and  all  you  have  to 
Him!  ’ 

‘  Dave,’  began  Bright  shyly — he  could  have  talked 
more  freely  had  he  been  alone  with  Dave  in  the 
familiar  smithy — ‘  I  seem  to  want  all  the  good — to 
feel  safe  and  all  that — but  I  don’t  want  to  run  any 
risk.’ 

‘Friend,’  said  Rawlings  solemnly,  ‘you  run  awful 
risk  if  you  don’t  just  go  to  God  now.  The  wise  men 
(not  fools,  mind  you)  at  the  birth  of  Christ  followed 
the  star  which  led  them  to  Christ.  The  star  for 
Christian  travellers  to  follow  is  God’s  Word  ;  that  is 
the  only  mark  that  showeth  us  where  Christ  is,  and 
by  which  way  we  may  come  to  Him.  Read  God’s 
Word,  and  let  none  rob  you  of  the  Scriptures — heaven¬ 
sent  and  heaven-kept !  As  Dave  says,  “  pray  over 
the  hard  bits,”  yea,  pray  over  it  all,  for  it  isn’t  likely 
that  we  can  understand  the  mind  of  God  at  a  glance. 
Prayer  is  like  drawing  back  the  slide  of  a  lantern,  and 
letting  the  light  fall  on  a  dark  place.  Don’t  go  by 
my  poor  words,  or  by  the  words  of  any  sinner,  be 
he  priest  or  poor  man,  but  follow  the  star  of  His 
Word,  and  you  shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  eternal 
salvation,  by  the  merits  and  through  the  mercy  of 
Jesus.’  • 

‘Oh,  why  are  we  to  be  parted,’  cried  Bright, 
stirred  by  Rawlings’  enthusiasm,  ‘  when  I  would  fain 
be  taught  to  serve  thy  God  ?  ’ 
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‘  Because,  maybe,  our  God  Himself  would  be  thy 
Teacher,’  answered  Bawlings.  ‘  Let  us  ask  Him  to  be 
the  Teacher  of  us  all !  ’ 

In  that  dimly  lighted  room  they  knelt,  and  the  old 
fisherman  prayed  that  they  four  might  in  all  things 
learn  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

When  Weston  returned  he  looked  very  grave,  and 
said  hurriedly  to  Bright  and  Dick,  ‘  My  wife  is  in  the 
passage  outside  waiting  for  you ;  follow  her  very 
quietly ;  remember,  not  a  word.  The  warder  is  going 
his  round  earlier  than  usual,  why,  I  know  not,  but 
while  he  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  building  I  must 
get  my  prisoners  back.’ 

No  time  for  parting  words ;  just  a  nod,  and  the 
four  men  were  separated.  Bright  and  Dick  waited 
in  the  porter’s  room  till  Weston  returned,  and 
when  they  heard  their  friends  were  safe  they  went 
away. 

They  spoke  but  few  words  as  they  returned  to 
Cripplegate,  but  their  thoughts  were  not  idle.  While 
Dick  prayed  for  the  help  that  would  make  him  worthy 
to  be  Joyce’s  guardian  there  arose  from  Sam  Bright’s 
heart  a  wish  which  was  a  prayer,  though  he  did  not 
know  it,  that  God  would  take  him,  and  like  soft  iron 
mould  and  shape  him  till  He  had  made  him  like 
Bawlings  and  his  son. 

They  were  not  likely  to  forget  what  had  made  such 
a  deep  impression  on  them ;  but  if  they  had,  Dame 
Bawlings  searching  enquiries^  respecting  every  word 
that  was  spoken  would  have  brought  it  back  to  their 
minds. 
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A  week  had  passed  since  Christmas  Day,  and  in 
the  early  morning  of  New  Year’s  Day,  Dick  Willard 
entered  the  smithy. 

‘  It  seems  just  mockery  to  wish  you  “  A  Happy 
New  Year,”  ’  he  said  with  a  dispirited  look  on  his 
face,  which  used  to  be  so  bright. 

‘  Well,  I  reckon  it  does  you  no  harm  to  wish  it, 
any  way,’  said  Bright,  with  a  smile ;  ‘  but  there’s 
nothing  fresh,  surely.’ 

‘  No,’  answered  Dick,  ‘  except  that  the  Swift  will 
come  to-day,  I  expect ;  and  what  news  I  have  to 
break  to  Joyce  !  Her  father  and  brother  in  prison, 
and  her  mother  ill !  How  is  the  dame  this  morning  ? 
I  haven’t  been  in  there  yet.’ 

£  She’s  been  very  bad  all  night,  I  believe.  Phoebe’s 
with  her  now,  and  young  Mistress  Aylmer  has  been 
with  her  all  night.  Phoebe  says  that  her  patience 
with  the  dame  is  something  wonderful — more  like  an 
old  mother  with  a  sick  infant  than  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  cross  old  woman  for  whom  nothing  whatever  is 
right.’ 

‘She  is  good,’  responded  Dick  heartily;  ‘she 
reminds  me  of  Joyce.’ 

‘  I  think  every  pretty  thing  does  that,’  said  Bright 
smiling.  ‘  But  they  really  are  wonderfully  alike,  those 
two.  The  old  minister  will  never  leave  his  bed  again, 
so  the  servant  told  my  wife  when  she  went  to  the 
house  to  fetch  some  little  thing  that  they  thought  the 
dame  might  relish.  What  time  do  you  expect  the 
boat  in  ?  ’ 

*  About  two ;  with  the  tide,  I  expect.’ 
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1 1  suppose  you’ve  heard  no  news  of  the  Eawlings  ?  ’ 

‘Nothing  fresh,’  said  Dick  sorrowfully.  ‘I  told 
you  that  Master  Bruce  said  Eawlings  had  been  put  in 
the  stocks  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch ;  and  Dave 
was  shut  up  in  a  dark,  stinking  hole,  because  they 
would  not  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  preachers  at 
the  meetings.’ 

‘Yes,  I  know  that,’  said  Bright,  while  his  hold 
tightened  on  the  heavy  hammer  which  he  held ;  ‘  and 
I  wish  I’d  the  heads  of  those  who  ordered  it  to  he 
done  on  my  anvil !  ’ 

‘Eawlings  wouldn’t  say  that, Bright,’  replied  Dick 
sadly,  as  he  felt  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  help 
Bright  than  to  endorse  Eawlings’  motto,  ‘  Love  your 
enemies.’ 

‘  Well,’  answered  Bright  shortly,  ‘  I’m  learning  to 
love  God— for  that  you  can’t  help  as  you  read  about 
Him,  but  I’m  not  going  to  love  the  devil,  and  I  reckon 
it  s  a  bit  of  his  work  when  good  men  are  tortured 
like  that.’ 

Dick  found  Dame  Eawlings  in  the  prostrate  con¬ 
dition  in  which  each  attack  of  ague  left  her.  Every 
forty-eight  hours  the  shivering  returned,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  hours  of  suffering,  hot,  dry  skin,  parched 
mouth,  intense  headache,  with  delirium  once  or 
twice.  Then  came  the  time  of  relief,  when  the 
breathing  became  natural,  the  skin  moist,  and  the 
headache  relieved. 

Oh,  Dick,  she  cried,  when  she  saw  him  peep  in 
at  her  chamber  door,  ‘  I  can’t  go  to  see  them  to-day, 
I  can  scarce  turn  in  bed.’ 
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4  Oil,  you’ll  soon  be  better,  dear  dame.  You  know 
Joyce  comes  to-day,  and  I’ve  promised  to  bring  her 
straight  away  to  you.  And  she  won’t  want  much 
bringing,  will  she  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  she’s  a  good  daughter ;  she’ll  be  willing 
enough  to  come  to  her  poor  old  mother,  who  is  left  to 
strangers  now-a-days,  like  a  poor  beggar  woman.’ 

4  Oh,  you’re  getting  quite  rich  in  friends,  dear 
dame  ;  think  of  young  Mistress  Aylmer  and  Master 
Bruce,  not  forgetting  little  Mistress  Bright  here.’ 

‘  Oh,  she’s  the  most  blundering  of  the  lot.  Nay, 
my  Phoebe,’  she  added  gently,  as  she  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes, 4  forgive  my  hasty  words ;  weakness  doesn’t  seem 
to  sweeten  my  tongue,  and  it  isn’t  your  fault  that  you 
don’t  see  when  I  want  my  pillow  turning.  Mistress 
Aylmer  knows  almost  before  I  know  myself;  but 
then,  Phoebe,  she’d  be  a  poor  thing  with  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  and  you  do  keep  the  place  nice— so  you  see 
I  want  you  both.  Did  Sam  tell  you  that  Mistress 
Aylmer  brought  her  father’s  apothecary  with  her 
yesterday  ?  ’ 

4  No  ;  but  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it.  What  did  he 
say  ?  ’  asked  Dick. 

4  Oh,  he  needn’t  have  come,  for  anything  fresh  he 
said.  He  says  it’s  ague — -just  what  Master  Bruce 
said.  It  seems  it’s  this  damp,  marshy  land  on  the 
top  of  all  the  worry  ;  and,  as  you  know,  no  poor 
woman  ever  had  such  a  lot  of  worry.  They  want  to 
get  me  out  of  this  place,  and  Mistress  Aylmer  says  I 
shall  go  to  their  house  for  the  sake  of  the  change. 
You  see,  there’s  no  upstairs  to  this  place,  and  the 
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damp’s  past  everything.  But  I  don’t  want  to  go  any¬ 
where  ;  you’ll  take  care  of  Joyce,  and  Edward’s  got 
his  wife  and  children,  and  my  two  best  have  gone  and 
left  me,  and  the  sooner  I’m  out  of  everybody’s  way 
the  better  ; — you  two  needn’t  shake  your  heads.  I  see 
how  Sam  Bright  tries  not  to  grudge  sparing  his  wife 
as  he  does,  and  of  course  Phoebe  would  sooner  be  in 
her  own  little  place  wTith  none  to  find  fault ;  for  how 
can  I  help  a  cross  word  now  and  then,  when  I  see 
things  done  so  different  to  my  way  ?  Then  even  that 
sweet  young  lady  last  night,  when  she  thought  I 
should n  t  know  what  she  wras  muttering: — - — ’ 

‘  Olg  she  never  opens  her  mouth  hut  to  say  kind 
words,’  interrupted  Plicebe. 

‘Wait  a  bit  till  I’ve  done,  will  you,  my  good 
Phoebe  ?  What  I  should  have  said  if  I’d  been  let, 
was  that  m  the  night,  when  my  head  had  been  aching 
and  throbbing  as  if  it  would  split,  she,  thinking  I  was 
asleep,  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  laid  her  cool,  soft  hand 
on  my  burning  forehead.  And  after  a  hit  I  heard  her 
murmur,  “  Oh,  make  me  patient  with  her,  Lord  !  Oh, 
make  me  feel  that  in  every  little  thing  done  for  her  I 
am  doing  it  unto  Thee  !  ”  Now,  I  didn’t  like  it ;  till 
then  I  d  been  silly  enough  to  think  she’d  nursed  me 
out  of  love ;  hut  then  I  saw — and  I  can  see  as  far  as 
most  folks  when  I’m  roused— that  she’d  just  picked 
out  a  disagreeable  job  to  do  as  penance.  Now,  I  don’t 
like  people  who  nurse  me  to  look  upon  it  as  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  job.  And  a  deal  of  patience  those  who 
nurse  me  must  want  truly,  if  they  have  to  ask  the 
Lord  to  give  it  them.’ 
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It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Dick,  who 
readily  saw  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  was  able  to 
control  his  voice  sufficiently  to  say  he  hoped  later  in 
the  day  to  return  with  Joyce. 

Phoebe  did  her  best,  but  the  two  sharp  eyes  from 
the  bed,  which  watched  every  movement,  made  her 
too  nervous  to  be  a  good  nurse,  though  a  kinder- 
hearted  one  could  not  easily  have  been  found. 

Before  the  morning  was  over  there  was  an  un¬ 
usual  noise  outside  their  quiet  cottage,  and  the  dame 
hurried  Phoebe  to  the  door  to  see  what  caused  the 
commotion. 

<  It’s  a  little  waggon  ’  (or  wain,  as  Phoebe  called 
it),  ‘  dear  dame,  and  the  driver  can  scarcely  get  the 
horse  along,  for  the  road  is  heavy  with  wet,  and  the 
wheels  sink  in  so  far,  and  the  man  is  beckoning  to 
me  to  come  to  him.’ 

<  Well,  go ;  you  know  I  can’t,  or  I  wouldn’t  stand 
clavering  there  when  people  were  beckoning  me  ! 

‘Oil,  dame,  he’s  come  for  you,’  cried  Phoebe, 
running  into  the  chamber,  and  knocking  down  a  chair 
in  her  haste. 

‘  Who  has  ?  the  death-cart  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Oh,  where’s  Joyce?’  she  cried,  with  a  white,  frightened 
face.  ‘  I  can’t  understand  any  but  my  own  people. 
Oh,  fetch  Edmund  and  Dave !  Oh,  who’s  that— the 
devil  ?  ’ 

<  Nay,  nay,  I  hope  not,’  said  a  round  rosy-faced 
man  from  the  door.  ‘I’ve  never  been  mistook  for 
him  before,  and  I  hope  I  mayn’t  be  again.  Master 
Graham  told  me  to  meet  him  here  with  my  waggon, 
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with  some  nice  clean  straw  at  the  bottom,  to  carry  a 
sick  woman  to  the  Poultry,  where  she’s  to  have  a  dry 
room  and  a  better  chance  of  getting  well.’ 

‘  Come  inside,  do,  where  I  can  see  you,’  said  the 
dame.  ‘I'm  not  troubled  with  anything  catching,’ 
she  said  sharply,  as  he  still  hesitated  on  the  thres¬ 
hold. 

‘Maybe  not,’  he  answered,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  ‘  but  I  may  be  catching  a  scolding,  for  I’ve 
borrowed  more  mud  from  your  road  than  you’ll  care 
foi  on  your  clean  floor.  Master  Graham  said  you’d 
got  a  touch  of  ague.’ 

‘  Touch  !  ’  she  repeated  indignantly ;  ‘  why,  I’ve 
nearly  shaken  my  teeth  out,  and  have  bitten  my 
tongue  till  it  s  one  mass  of  sores.  Touch,  indeed  i 
he’d  call  it  touch  if  he  was  as  ill  as  I  was  in  the 
night ! ’ 

It  is  bad  while  it  lasts,  I  know,’  said  the  man 
kindly.  ‘  I’ve  had  it  many  a  time  when  I  used  to  live 
on  swampy  ground.’ 

‘  You’ve  had  it !  ’  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  an 
incredulous  smile. 

‘Yes,  over  a  score  of  times,’  he  repeated,  with 
that  curious  pride  which  people  feel  in  having 
‘enjoyed’  bad  health. 

M  ell,  she  said,  with  a  shade  of  contenrpt,  ‘  it 
suited  you  a  deal  better  than  it’s  likely  to  suit  me— 
not  that  it  matters  what  becomes  of  me,  a  poor,  lone, 
forsaken  creature.’ 

A  widdy  ?  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  sympathising 
voice. 
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‘Worse,’  she  said,  solemnly  shaking  her  head. 

Honest  Mark  Knight  was  puzzled,  and  thinking 
that  on  the  whole  he  should  prefer  Dobbin’s  society 
to  that  of  these  excitable  women,  he  left  the  cottage, 
saying  he  would  wait  outside  with  his  horse  until 
Master  Graham  came. 

Then  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  for  the  dame,  who 
was  really  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  insisted  on  being 
dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 

In  the  middle  of  the  process  Master  Graham 
arrived,  with  what  Phoebe  afterwards  described  to  her 
husband  as  a  magical  phial.  It  was  either  what  he 
gave  her,  she  said,  or  his  firm  manner,  that  made  her 
so  ‘  lamb-like.’ 

‘  She  let  us  wrap  her  up,’  explained  Phoebe,  ‘  and 
fix  her  comfortably  in  the  waggon,  and  then  off  we 
jolted,  we  two  sitting  side  by  side  while  the  man  led 
the  horse,  and  Master  Graham  kept  to  the  footpath. 
I  must  not  forget  that  as  soon  as  you  are  at  liberty 
I’ve  promised  to  fetch  some  of  the  things  that  would 
be  likely  to  spoil  in  that  damp  place  when  there’s  no 
fire.  Whatever  the  poor  dame  thinks  of  us,  Sam,  she 
was  glad  for  us  to  have  charge  of  the  key  of  the 
cottage.  I  was  afraid  that  her  temper  would  be 
worked  up  with  all  the  shaking,  but  she  said  quite 
calmly,  “  It  was  nothing  after  the  ague.” 

‘  Master  Bruce  was  at  the  minister’s  door,  and  he 
helped  the  man  to  get  her  down  out  of  the  waggon, 
and  I  went  upstairs  with  her  into  the  big  bed-room 
Mistress  Aylmer  had  prepared  for  her  and  Joyce. 
Such  a  nice  room,  Sam,  and  all  looking  so  comfort- 
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able.  I  saw  the  old  minister  too,  he  would  have  me 
brought  in ;  he  spoke  so  kind,  but  he  does  look  ill. 
I  don’t  think  he  will  ever  be  about  again.  There  was 
a  gentleman  sitting  by  his  bedside,  a  thin,  hollow- 
eyed  man,  who  seemed  just  wrapped  up  in  Master 
Aylmer. 

‘  “  This  is  a  friend,”  said  the  old  gentleman  to  me  ; 
“  he’s  not  been  well  enough  to  follow  his  usual  work, 
but  he’s  been  well  enough  to  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  and  I  hope  he  will  stay  with  me  while  I  am  here. 
I  am  well  nursed,  I  can  tell  you,  little  Mistress  Bright, 
and  there’s  every  prospect  of  Dame  Bawlings  getting 
well  here,  for  our  house  is  very  dry,  and  you  know 
now  that  my  daughter  can  minister  to  sick  people.” 

‘  “  Yes,  indeed,  sir,”  I  answered,  “  I  never  saw  her 
equal  for  gentleness  and  patience.” 

‘  “You  are  right,”  he  said,  looking  very  pleased. 

‘  The  other  gentleman  looked  at  me  in  a  very 
searching  way,  but  he  did  not  speak,  though  when  I 
left  the  room  he  rose  and  bowed,  as  if  I  was  a  grand 
lady  !  ’ 

‘  You’re  a  deal  better  than  that,  my  Plicebe,’  said 
her  husband. 

I  don  t  know  about  that,  Sam,’,  she  answered 
smiling.  How  good  Master  Bruce  is  !  he  went 
straight  off  as  soon  as  the  dame  was  safe  in  her  room 
to  the  wharf,  to  tell  Dick  where  the  dame’s  gone,  so 
that  Joyce  can  go  to  her  at  once  when  she  lands.’  Y 

‘  Well,  wife,  I  m  not  sorry  that  we  are  together 
again,  without  the  poor  dame  on  our  hands.  How  I 
wish  Dave  Bawlings  would  just  walk  in,  for  I  should 
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dearly  like  a  talk  with  him ;  but  if  he  were  here,  I 
know  well  enough  what  he’d  say.’ 

*  What,  Sam  ?  ’  asked  his  wife. 

‘  He’d  say,  “What  do  you  want  to  talk  to  a  man 
for  when  you’ve  got  God’s  Word?”  So  bring  out 
the  book,  my  Phoebe  ;  and  after  you’ve  read  a  bit  I’ll 
go  through  my  letters  with  thee.  I  can  shape  a 
horse-shoe  with  any,  I  reckon,  but  it  looks  as  if  these 
little  twisty  letters  were  going  to  beat  me.’ 

Meanwhile  Joyce  had  arrived  with  the  Willards, 
and  Dick  had  fetched  her  in  a  boat  to  the  landing- 
stairs,  and  then  taken  her  to  Master  Aylmer’s  house. 
The  girl  was  shocked  and  stunned  at  the  bad  news 
of  which  poor  Dick  was  the  unwilling  bearer,  and  he 
was  grieved  to  leave  her ;  but  his  father,  who  looked 
strangely  crushed  and  dispirited,  had  urged  him  to 
make  haste  back. 

Bruce,  who  wanted  to  see  the  captain  about  some 
osiers,  went  with  Dick  on  his  second  visit  to  the  little 
vessel.  There  was  a  heavy  weight  of  care  on  Dick’s 
face,  and  Bruce,  who  had  passed  through  so  many 
vicissitudes,  felt  great  sympathy  with  the  usually 
bright-faced  boy. 

‘  If  you  live,  like  me,  to  be  sixty-four,  I  expect 
you  will  have  seen  a  great  many  changes,  Dick.  I 
was  born  the  year  after  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  can 
well  remember  his  coronation,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Oh,’  continued  the  old  man,  with  a. 
smile,  ‘  how  the  people  shouted  !  I  believe  I  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  raven  the  next  day.’ 

‘  Ah,  yes,’  said  Dick  sententiously,  as  he  dipped 
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his  oars  into  the  water,  ‘  and  then  he  died,  and  the 
people  shouted  again  !  ’ 

‘  True,  my  boy ;  and  I  expect  you  would  do  the 
same.  In  every  change  there  is  a  hope  to  escape 
some  of  the  ills  which  have  weighed  you  down,  and 
of  course  you  do  not  know  what  lies  before  you.  I 
little  thought,  as  I  looked  at  that  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  of  the  number  of  people  who  would  be 
executed  during  his  reign  of  forty-two  years  !  ’ 

‘  I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  God  let  King 
Edward  die,  when  he  promised  to  he  so  true  to  His 
Word,  and  to  further  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,’  said 
Dick. 

‘  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways ;  He  leads  us  by  a 
path  we  know  not,’  said  Bruce  reverently.  *  And 
judging  by  what  I  can  see,  the  very  means  the 
papists  are  using  to  stamp  out  heretics  only  prove 
how  great  is  their  faith  in  God.  Each  of  these  brave 
sermons  in  flesh  and  blood  converts  thousands  of 
papists  !  Your  lather’s  looking  out  rather  anxiously, 
Dick,’  continued  Bruce,  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
side  ol  the  Swift,  where  the  captain  and  George,  his 
son,  were  standing. 

‘  Yes,’  answered  Dick,  with  a  sigh ;  ‘  there’s  fresh 
trouble  to  tell  me,  I  know,  by  his  manner,  and  my 
mother’s  sad  face.  How  that  ’prentice  boy  George 
comes  to  be  with  them  is  a  mystery.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  hope  there’s  not  much  amiss,  Dick ;  they 
didn’t  say  anything,  did  they,  when  you  fetched 
Joyce  ashore  ?  ’ 

‘  They  were  overwhelmed  with  my  had  news, 
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which,  not  knowing  how  to  break  to  Joyce,  I  fear  I 
blurted  out  very  roughly,’  answered  Dick. 

‘  I  wait  in  the  boat,  if  you  like/  said  Bruce. 
‘  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  in  the  way.’ 

*  Oh  no,’  cried  Dick ;  ‘  whatever  it  is,  we  shall  be 
glad  of  your  counsel.’ 

I  he  captain  threw  them  a  rope,  and  in  another 
minute  they  were  on  board. 

‘  You  have  taken  Joyce  to  her  mother  ?  ’  he  said. 

Yes,  lather ;  but  I  did  not  stop  to  see  the  dame. 
I  wanted  to  get  back  to  you.’ 

*  That’s  right,  for  I  want  you  badly.  Come  down 
into  the  cabin  with  me,  Master  Bruce.  Your  mother 
is  there,  Dick  :  I  don’t  want  her,  poor  thing,  to  show 
her  head  above  the  cabin  stairs.’ 

Bruce’s  mouth  took  the  comical  twist  which 
Joyce  would  have  known  so  well,  as  he  wondered 
if  the  captain’s  wife  (whom  he  had  not  yet  seen) 
was  another  Dame  Bawlings.  This  fear,  however, 
soon  vanished,  as  she  quietly  greeted  him,  and 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  tiny  cabin.  George  was 
told  to  stay  on  deck,  and  be  on  the  look-out  for  any 
boats  that  might  come  near  to  them. 

‘  Mother,’  began  the  captain,  addressing  his  wife 
by  her  most  familiar  name,  ‘  you  shall  tell  the  story  : 
for  it  makes  my  blood  boil,  and  I  say  what  is  best 
left  unsaid,  though  it’s  true,  all  the  same.’ 

With  a  look  of  pain  on  her  face  she  glanced  at 
Bruce.  ■ 

‘  Oh,  mother,  this  is  the  friend  who  took  in  the 
Bawlings/  explained  Dick,  who  understood  her  look. 
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1 1  did  not  know  you,  sir,’  slie  said,  with  an  air  of 
simple  dignity ;  ‘  but  I  do  now,  for  our  friends  have 
told  me  of  many  a  kindness  you  have  done  for  them 
and  for  others.  Oh,  Dick,  how  can  I  tell  you  that 
Edward — your  brother  and  my  first-born  son — has 
betrayed  us  to  Father  Grant  ?  It  is  with  great  risk 
that  we  have  ventured  here ;  but  we  felt  bound  to 
come  to  you,  and  bring  the  goods  with  which  we 
have  been  entrusted.  What  we  shall  have  to  do  we 
know  not,  but  the  way  lies  dark  before  us.  I  have 
asked  the  Lord  to  open  up  a  path,  and  He  will ;  but 
He  has  not  done  so  yet,  and  we  know  not  what  to  do. 
Oh,  Dick,  we  feel  it  all  the  more  that  it  has  come 
from  Edward’s  hand.’ 

*  If  you  are  to  be  stabbed  in  the  dark,  it’s  best 
done  by  a  stranger,’  said  the  captain.  ‘We  told 
Joyce,’  he  continued,  ‘  to  say  nothing  to  you  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  if  she  would  keep  her  word,  for  one  does 
not  know  whom  to  trust.’ 

‘  She  did  not  say  anything  of  this,’  said  Dick,  ‘  nor 
about  George,  though  I  asked  her  how  he  came  to  be 
here.’ 

‘  You  know  how  his  master  drank,  Dick ;  well,  lie 
had  bcell  keeping  it  up  some  time,  and  when  we  got 
home - ’ 

‘  Nay,  wife,  we  have  no  home  !  ’  cried  the  captain 
bitterly. 

‘  The  man  was  dead,’  continued  Dame  Willard, 
ilot  heeding  the  interruption ;  ‘  and  your  father 
thought  he  would  bring  George,  instead  of  having 
any  stranger  to  help  him*’ 
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4  Thy  mother  and  Joyce  have  had  to  lend  a  hand, 
Dick,  for  George  was  but  poor  help,  though  he  was 
willing  enough,  and  it  is  not  everyone,  though  I  say 
it  who  should  not,’  said  the  captain,  in  his  old  con¬ 
fident  manner,  ‘  who  could  have  got  the  craft  here 
with  such  a  sorry  crew,  for  it’s  been  a  hit  rough.  I 
can  manage  with  one  extra  pair  of  hands  in  calm 
weather.’ 

‘  What  do  you  think  we  can  do,  Dick  ?  ’  said  his 
mother,  looking  anxiously  at  his  grave  face. 

4  It’s  hard  to  say,  mother,’  he  answered.  4  I’ve 
got  the  little  place  at  the  wharf  crammed  with  pack¬ 
ages.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,  father,  that  you’ll 
not  be  able  to  ply  to  and  fro  any  more  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  Dick,  I  can’t  go  to  Myching  any  more,  except 
by  stealth  to  see  the  lads.  Our  goods  and  chattels 
are  all  taken  from  the  house ;  sold,  I  suppose,  to  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  Edward  Willard  and  the 
priest  Grant.’ 

‘  Where  is  Edward  ?  ’  asked  Dick. 

‘  Busy,  I  suppose,  with  some  secret  work  for  the 
priest.  When  we  got  to  Myching,  Robson’s  scowling 
face  was  the  one  to  break  the  news  to  me,  and  Joyce 
and  your  mother  had  to  be  kept  close  prisoners,  I  can 
tell  you  !  ’ 

‘  Then  you  did  not  see  Hal  and  Robert,  mother  ?  ’ 
said  Dick,  who  knew  how  she  was  reckoning  on  an 
interview  with  her  4  baker  boys.’ 

4  Yes,  your  father  brought  them  to  me  one  evening, 
when  he  knew  Robson  was  away  with  his  fishing 
boat.  The  lads  are  well;  but,  young  as  they  are, 
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they  feel  this  trouble  keenly.  The  little  place  where 
the  meetings  were  held,  Dick,  is  levelled  to  the 
ground ;  and  our  poor  home,  where  we’ve  had  such 
happy  times - ’ 

‘  Oh,  it  is  cruel  work ! '  cried  Dick. 

*  I  peeped  in  at  the  window  of  my  own  house,  the 
house  of  which  I  have  the  freehold,  sir,’  said  the 
captain,  addressing  Bruce  in  a  voice  which  he  strove 
to  keep  under  control,  ‘  and  what  did  I  see  ?  A  place 
bare  of  furniture ;  what  was  not  thought  worth  taking 
away  was  just  smashed  up,  that  it  might  be  of  no  use 
to  anyone.  I  saw  many  a  little  treasure  of  the  lads — 
things  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  even  those  were 
broken  before  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  place. 
What  is  to  he  done  ?  I  have  not  learned  to  submit, 
but  I  dare  not  do  anything  which  would  place  my 
wife  in  greater  danger  than  she  now  is.’ 

‘  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best,’  said 
Bruce,  with  such  sympathy  in  his  voice  and  look  that 
Dame  Willard  felt  God  had  raised  up  a  friend  to  help 
them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

‘  Are  you  of  the  Catholic  religion,  captain  ?  ’  began 
Bruce,  after  a  pause. 

‘  They  have  none,  sir,’  shouted  the  captain,  in  an 
angry  voice.  ‘  My  wife  has  more  religion  in  her  little 
finger  than  these  priests  have  in  their  whole  bodies. 
These  priests,  forsooth,  who  in  the  name  of  God  teach 
children  to  betray  their  parents,  and  themselves 
destroy  men’s  homes.  It  is  through  the  family  life, 
I  take  it,  that  God  teaches  us  to  look  up  to  Him  as 
the  Father  of  all.  These  men  get  inside  the  family 
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life,  and  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  a  lie  in  their 
hearts  worm  out  the  secrets  (if  there  be  any),  and 
learn  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  then  turn  round 
and  betray  those  who  have  trusted  in  them.’ 

‘  I  agree  with  every  word  you  say,  captain,  and  it 
makes  it  quite  clear  to  me  that  Myching  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  a  place  for  you  as  for  your  wife.  I  have  friends 
in  Amsterdam  who  would,  I  know,  shelter  you ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  you  would  find  any  trade 
there.  I  know,  however,  you  would  have  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  not  feel  under  any  burdensome  obliga¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  true  followers  of  Christ,  they 
delight  in  showing  any  little  kindness  to  others.’ 

‘  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  and  so  is  my  wife  ; 

but  I  must  find  work - -’ 

‘  Look  here,  then,’  cried  Bruce  excitedly.  ‘  There 
is  my  house,  which,  as  Dick  knows,  has  no  one  in  it, 
now  that  my  kinsman  Lawrence  is  lost — for  I  can 
hear  of  him  nowhere !  Oh,’  he  continued,  as  his  lip 
trembled  for  a  moment,  ‘  how  I  rejoice  in  the  bright 
faith  of  those  two  men  !  but  at  the  same  time  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  unnerved  as  I  think  of  their  certain 
fate.  I  really  think  that  my  house  is  about  as  safe 
as  anywhere  you  could  go,  for  through  the  kindness 
of  Mistress  Ann  Porter  my  place  has  been  searched 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  therefore,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  be  let  alone.’ 

‘  Father,’  said  Dick,  ‘  I  think  Master  Bruce’s  kind 
offer  is  just  what  we  want  to  help  us  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  What  say  you,  mother  ?  ’ 

‘  X  say,  my  son,  that  this  is  God’s  answer  to  my 
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prayers,  which  have  alas !  been  very  weak  and  full 
of  doubts  and  fears.’ 

They  talked  it  over  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  it  ended  in  Dick  undertaking  to  distribute  the 
packages  his  father  had  brought,  and  to  return  those 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  also  to 
give  up  the  key  of  his  ‘  little  place  ’  to  Bemrose,  from 
whom  he  had  hired  it.  His  father  meanwhile  was  to 
take  the  Swift  for  some  slight  repairs  she  needed  to  a 
place  he  knew  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  thief  upon  My  right  hand  and  My  left ; 

Six  hours  alone,  athirst,  in  misery  ; 

At  length  in  death  one  smote  My  heart,  and  cleft 
A  hiding-place  for  thee. 

Nailed  to  the  racking  cross,  than  bed  of  down 
More  dear,  whereon  to  stretch  Myself  and  sleep: 

So  did  I  win  a  kingdom,— share  My  crown ; 

A  harvest,— come  and  reap. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

It  was  well  for  Dame  Willard  that  she  had  no  idle 
time  on  her  hands,  for  Bruce’s  house  (which  had  had 
little  or  nothing  done  to  it  since  Joyce  and  her  mother 
left)  gave  the  little  woman  plenty  of  scope  for  her 
energies,  and  with  George’s  help  she  soon  reduced 
chaos  to  order.  Companionable  when  he  wished  to 
talk,  and  silent  when  he  wanted  to  be  quiet,  Bruce 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  enjoyed  Dame 
Willard’s  society. 

The  captain  spent  most  of  his  time  in  super¬ 
intending  the  repairs  which  the  Swift  was  undergoing, 
and  George  was  very  helpful  to  Bruce  in  the  basket 
room. 

Each  day  Mistress  Willard  spent  some  hours  with 
Dame  Rawlings,  who,  notwithstanding  the  change  to 
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a  drier  room,  continued  to  have,  at  regular  intervals, 
a  return  of  the  ague. 

To  the  grief  of  their  anxious  friends,  Rawlings 
and  Dave  were  removed  after  a  time  from  the  Compter 
to  the  Marshalsea,  where  there  was  no  friendly  Weston 
to  help  them  to  an  interview. 

Dick  Willard  was  utterly  cast  down,  for  he  felt 
that  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  further  off  than 
ever. 

‘Dick,’  said  Bright,  one  morning  as  the  former 
entered  the  smithy  in  a  listless  way  that  was  new 
to  him,  ‘  you  don’t  know  who’s  with  my  wife,  or  you 
wouldn’t  look  so  down  in  the  mouth.’ 

‘  Joyce  ?  ’  said  Dick,  brightening  up  for  a  moment, 
but  it  was  only  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine. 

‘  Yes,  she’s  with  Phoebe ;  poor  lass,  she’s  sore 
troubled  about  her  father  and  Dave,  and  then  to  have 
to  live  with  Dame  Rawlings  (though  of  coirrse  she’s 
used  to  that)  must  he  very  sickening.’ 

‘  She’s  only  like  everything  else,’  said  Dick,  with 
a  sigh;  ‘everything’s  sickening.  You  know  I  was 
getting  such  a  nice  lot  of  work,  I  believe  soon  we 
should  have  done  a  splendid  business  as  water-carriers 
between  here  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes.  Now 
it’s  all  gone,  and  I’ve  no  work,  and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  making  a  home  for  Joyce,  who,  poor  thing,  needs 
one  more  than  ever  !  ’ 

‘  I  hope  what  I’m  going  to  say,  Dick,  won’t  give 
offence,  for  I  know  you’re  about  as  good  a  scholar  as 
a  priest,  but  I  must  have  some  help,  and  now  there 
seems  no  hope  of  getting  poor  Dave  back  at  present 
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(not  that  I’m  going  to  give  up  hope  altogether) ,  should 
you  be  inclined  to  take  his  place  till  something  better 
offers  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  gladly,  Bright ;  but  can  I  really  be  of  any 
use  ?  ’ 

‘  I  shan’t  pay  you  unless  you  are !  Go  into  the 
house  and  consult  Joyce,  and  then  let  me  know.’ 

The  consultation  did  not  last  long,  for  in  a  little 
while  Dick  reappeared  with  his  coat  off,  and  dressed 
in  an  old  leathern  apron  of  Bright’s  which  Phoebe 
had  found  for  him. 

‘  Losing  no  time,  I  see,’  said  Bright,  looking 
pleased,  for  he  was  really  overworked,  and  he  felt 
Dave’s  absence  more  than  even  his  wife  guessed. 

Bruce  felt  disappointed  when  he  heard  what  Dick 
had  undertaken,  for  he  thought  that  he  could  well 
have  filled  a  more  responsible  post,  but  as  for  the 
Willards  they  wisely  felt  that  any  work  which  Dave 
Kawlings  had  done  was  good  enough  for  Dick. 

Every  night  either  Bright  or  Dick  called  at  the 
Compter,  to  see  if  Weston  had  been  able  to  get  any 
news  of  the  Rawlings.  It  happened  that  about  a  week 
after  Dick  had  begun  work  in  the  smithy  the  young- 
men  called  together  earlier  than  usual,  and  found 
the  Westons  had  good  news  for  them. 

From  a  window  of  the  minister’s  house  Joyce 
could  see  the  Compter,  but  not  the  side  on  which  the 
porter’s  lodge  was,  so  that  she  did  not  see  her  friends 
enter.  The  girl  spent  almost  every  spare  moment  she 
had  in  this  upper  room.  On  this  particular  evening 
Dame  Rawlings  was  at  her  best,  and  was  enjoying  a 
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talk  with  Marjory,  the  old  servant,  and  Joyce  had 
slipped  away  to  her  favourite  window.  Here  she 
would  kneel  on  a  high  stool,  from  which  she  could  see 
the  prison,  and  pour  out  her  full  heart  hi  prayer  to 
God  that  He  would  deliver  her  father  and  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  cruel  men. 


•Joyce  started  as  an  arm  stole  round  her  waist  and 
a  gentle  voice  said,  ‘  You  were  so  wrapped  in  your 
thoughts,  my  Joyce,  that  you  did  not  hear  me  enter 
the  chamber.  I  come  to  bring  thee  good  news.’ 

‘Oh,  what,  dear  Mistress  Aylmer?’  cried  Joyce, 
wiping  away  her  tears. 

‘  You  must  not  always  look  at  the  dismal  prison ; 
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look  above  it,  clear  Joyce,  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
where  we  are  told  our  Lord  “sitteth” — just  to  show  He’s 
at  leisure  to  all  who  cry  to  Him,’  said  Mary  Aylmer, 
who,  having  lived  all  her  life  in  a  Bible  atmosphere, 
took  her  illustrations  from  the  familiar  book.  ‘  But 
you  are  longing  for  my  news.  Richard  "Willard  has 
just  come,  and  would  like  to  speak  to  thee,  but  not  in 
your  mother’s  room,  he  says.’ 

With  a  heightened  colour,  and  wondering  why 
Dick  (whom  she  had  already  seen  once  that  day) 
wanted  her,  Joyce  hurried  down-stairs,  while  Mary 
Aylmer  lingered  behind. 

Joyce’s  presence  in  the  minister’s  home  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  Mary,  who  for  years  had  been  a 
good  deal  shut  up  to  the  society  of  people  older  than 
herself.  As  Bruce  had  said,  the  girls  were  curiously 
alike  in  appearance,  though  Mary’s  face  naturally 
bore  the  stamp  of  greater  culture.  Differences  of  birth 
and  station  were  not  recognised  as  barriers  to  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  little  household  which  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Rock;  who  felt  when  they 
ministered  to  one  of  Christ  s  little  ones  they  ministeicd 
to  their  Lord  Himself.  ‘  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ’s  sake  hath  forgiven  you,’  was  the  spirit  of 
the  house,  which  even  Dame  Rawlings  was  obliged  to 
learn  was  ruled  by  love,  and  not  by  a  wish  to  do 
penance. 

‘  What  is  it,  Joyce  ?  ’  cried  Mary,  as  the  former 
ran  back  into  the  room  looking  very  excited. 

‘  Oh,  Mistress  Mary,’  said  Joyce,  ‘  I  have  come  to 
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consult  thee.  Dick  has  seen  Master  Weston — the 
kind  porter  at  the  Compter  opposite— and  lie  says 
that  a  man  he  knows  at  the  Marslialsea  has  promised 
to  let  him  see  father  to-night ;  and  Weston  says  Dick 
had  better  go  with  him,  for  he  thinks  he  can  get  him 
in  as  well.  And,  dear  mistress,  continued  Joyce, 
with  burning  cheeks,  ‘  Dick  wants  me  to  go  instead 
of  him,  dressed  in  his  tunic,  with  his  heavy  cloak 
thrown  over  all.’ 

I  do  not  like  it  lor  thee,  Joyce,’  began  Mary 
Aylmer  thoughtfully,  as  she  looked  at  her  com¬ 
panion. 

‘  Nor  do  I ;  but,  dear  mistress,  to  see  father,  and 
pei  haps  Dave  too,  I  feel  that  I  could  do  anything 
short  of  sin.  Oh,  do  not  say  I  ought  not  to  do  it. 
Dick  begged  Weston  to  let  me  go  in  my  own  dress, 
but  he  said  it  would  not  be  the  least  use.’ 

‘  When  is  he  going  ?  ’ 

‘  Presently ;  as  soon  as  it’s  dusk ;  and  Dick  has 
now  gone  to  fetch  his  clothes  from  Master  Bruce’s 
house,  and  he  will  take  them  to  the  Compter  in 
readiness.’ 

‘  That  looks  as  if  you’d  made  up  your  mind,  my 
Joyce,’ said  Mary. 

‘  How  could  I  say  “  No  ”  to  such  a  chance  ?  Dick 
says  I  could  change  my  dress  in  that  kind  little 
Dame  Weston’s  room,  and  then  Dick  will  walk  with 
Mastei  Weston  and  me  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he 
will  wait  outside  for  us.’ 

What  does  your  mother  say  ?  ’  asked  Mary. 

I  have  not  told  her  yet ;  I  wanted  to  hear  what 
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you  said  first,  and  get  you  to  come  with  me  to  break 
it  to  her.’ 

‘  I  understand,’  said  Mary,  with  a  smile ;  ‘  I  think 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  our  way,  Joyce,  but  we 
had  better  go  and  face  them.’ 

When  Mary  heard  the  dame’s  exclamations  at  the 
idea  of  her  Joyce  wearing  male  attire  she  did  not 
wonder  that  the  girl  had  sought  her  help.  Though, 
owing  to  the  dame’s  fluency  of  speech,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  girls  succeeded  in  gaining  a  hearing,  and 
then  they  became  so  eloquent  that  a  new  difficulty 
arose,  for  the  impetuous  dame  suddenly  turned  round 
on  them,  and  said  that  if  in  the  dark,  and  under  such 
an  escort,  it  was  a  safe  step  for  a  girl  like  Joyce  to 
take,  it  would  certainly  be  right  for  her. 

‘  And  who,’  she  asked,  ‘  has  a  greater  right  than  I 
to  seize  any  opportunity  of  seeing  my  husband  and 
son  ?  ’ 

‘  Tush !  ’  said  old  Marjory,  who  never  used  any 
ceremony,  if  she  thought  the  dame  unreasonable. 
‘  You’d  want  chopping  in  half,  I  reckon,  before  you 
could  get  into  Eichard  Willard's  doublet,  and  I  doubt 
if  master’s  clothes  would  fit  you;  and  if  they  did, 
you’d  make  a  very  very  curious  minister,  crossing 
yourself  and  “  holy  fathering,”  as  you  do  when  you 
can’t  get  all  you  want  in  a  minute.’ 

*  Hush,  Marjory  !  ’  said  Mary  ;  ‘  that’s  not  kind.’ 

‘Oh!  let  her  have  her  claver,  Mistress  Mary; 
what’s  a  yard  or  two  extra  to  a  woman  who’s  got  her 
mind  full  of  better  things  ?  ’  said  Dame  Eawlings, 
drawing  herself  up  in  her  most  dignified  manner. 
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‘  Dear  mother,’  whispered  Joyce,  persuasively, 
£  do  let  me  go.  Just  think  of  my  seeing  them,  and 
coming  home  to  tell  you  how  they  fare  and  how  they 
look.  Master  Bruce  says  he  will  get  you  in  to  see 
them,  and  he  will  manage  it  without  any  of  this 
difficulty  of  changing  apparel.  You  know  how  sorry 
Master  Bruce  is  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
arrange  a  meeting ;  but,  dear  mother,  had  he  been 
able,  you  have  not  really  been  fit  to  go.’ 

‘  He’s  a  good  man,  Joyce,  and  means  what  he 
says,  so  I  must  wait  and  hope  while  other  folks  go 
visiting  your  father.  Next  to  going  myself,  it’s  best 
to  let  you  go;  but  mind,  Joyce,  that  you  tell  your 
father  how  I  long  to  see  him  !  Be  careful  to  notice 
how  he  looks,  and  Dave  too.  I  expect  they  look  very 
bad,  poor  dears !  Don’t  say  too  much  about  this 
ague — I’m  glad  it’s  my  good  day,  so  that  you  can  say 
I’m  fairly  well.’ 

An  hour  later  Master  Weston  with  his  companion 
was  at  the  Marshalsea,  in  the  bachelor  porter’s 
private  apartment.  On  the  walls  hung  a  cross-bow, 
a  handsome  pair  of  antlers,  and  a  hunting-knife.  In 
one  corner  was  a  turn-up  bedstead,  in  another  a  large 
chest,  which,  with  a  table,  bench,  and  two- or  three 
stools,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room.  There 
was  no  light  except  what  fell  from  the  lanterns  which 
Weston  and  Joyce  carried,  and  while  they  waited  for 
Harper,  the  porter,  who,  after  hurriedly  showing 
them  into  his  room,  had  had  to  leave  them,  Weston 
told  Joyce  where  to  stand,  so  that  the  light  might  not 
rest  on  her. 
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‘  Who’s  the  stripling  ?  ’  Harper  asked,  when  he 
returned. 

Weston  answered  lightly,  ‘  Only  a  relative  of  the 
Raw7 lings — a  simple  thing  who  can  describe  to 
Rawlings’  wife  over  and  over  to  her  heart’s  content, 
how  they  look  and  how  they  fare.  The  dame  is 
rather  a  wearing  sort  of  body,  and  you  know  I’m  not 
blessed  with  too  much  patience,  so  it  will  be  a  real 
saving  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  have  to  go  near  her, 
and  be  bothered  with  her  everlasting,  “And  now,  my 
good  Master  Weston,  how  did  they  look  ?  ”  and 
“  Now,  my  good  Master  Weston,  what  did  they  say  ?  ”  ’ 

Harper  laughed  at  the  way  his  friend  jerked  out 
his  sentences. 

‘  If  she’s  like  that,  I  don’t  wonder  you  want  to 
shirk  an  interview.  There’s  no  planning  a  rescue,’  he 
said,  looking  at  the  slim  figure  standing  in  the 
shadow. 

*  Rescue !  ’  repeated  Weston,  with  a  well-feigned 
sneer,  ‘  it’s  been- a  case  of  coddle,  coddle,  and  a  cross¬ 
bow  would  be  almost  too  much.’ 

‘  What  a  pity  !  he’s  a  pretty  boy.  Too  pretty, 
though,  anyone  can  see  with  half  an  eye,  to  be  worth 
his  salt,’  he  said,  turning  his  lantern  full  on  poor 
Joyce’s  hot  face. 

‘  Now  come  along,’  said  Harper ;  ‘  and  after  you’ve 
seen  the  prisoners  we  can  have  our  talk ;  and  I  hope 
you’re  not  going  to  ask  too  much  for  the  house.  I 
must  say  one  thing,’  he  said,  as  they  walked  along  ; 
‘these  heretics  are  wonderfully  gentle  fellows,  they 
give  a  sight  less  trouble  than  the  debtors  do.’ 

B 
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They  followed  Harper  through  a  labyrinth  of  stone 
passages,  and  were  finally  taken  to  the  door  of  a  small 
cellar  or  dungeon. 

‘  Here  we  are,’  said  the  porter  cheerfully  ;  *  mind 
the  step,  there’s  only  one  more.  I’ll  come  for  you  in 
about  an  hour.  I’d  stop  with  you  now,  but  the  stench 
is  less  to  my  mind  than  the  supper  which  awaits  me:’ 

Harper  threw  open  the  door,  and  called  out, 
‘  Master  Weston  from  the  Compter  and  a  pretty 
stripling.’  He  just  looked  into  the  chamber,  to  see  if 
the  prisoners  were  safe,  and  then  said  to  Weston, 

‘  You  can  let  them  out  of  the  stocks  till  I  return,  if 
you  like ;  only  keep  your  mouth  shut.  Poor  fellows, 
they’ve  been  in  all  day,  and  I’m  to  keep  them  in  all 
night ;  but  it  will  rest  them  a  bit  to  be  out,  if  you  can 
manage  it  without  me.  Bah  !  how  the  place  smells  ! 
I’ll  go  and  wash  down  the  ill  savour  with  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  a  slice  or  two  of  good  beef.’ 

So  saying  he  closed  the  door,  which  he  carefully 
locked,  and  then  went  whistling  up  the  stone  steps, 
feeling  it  was  no  concern  of  his  that  men  who  had 
committed  no  crime  should  be  so  treated. 

Bawlings  was  lying  all  his  length  on  the  stone 
floor,  his  head,  hands,  and  feet  thrust  through  holes 
in  the  stocks.  He  was  utterly  powerless  to  move  ; 
but,  as  if  to  mock  him,  a  mug  of  water  and  a  slice  of  rye 
bread  were  placed  close  to  him.  There  were  great 
drops  of  moisture  on  his  forehead,  and  a  weary  look 
about  his  mouth,  and  his  hair  and  beard  (about  which 
he  had  always  been  very  particular)  had  a  neglected, 
unkempt  look. 
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Poor  Dave  was  in  a  still  worse  posture,  for  he  stood 
with  liis  back  to  the  wall,  an  iron  collar  with  a 
jagged  edge  round  his  neck  ;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
made  fast  to  iron  rings  fixed  to  the  wall.  Weston 
held  up  his  lantern,  and  as  the  light  fell  on  Rawlings’ 
face  Joyce  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
rushed  towards  him. 

‘  Oh,  father,  father  !  what  have  they  done  to  thee?  ’ 
she  cried. 

‘  My  child,’  he  said,  as  she  passionately  kissed  him, 

*  this  is  good!  Stand  where  I  can  see  thy  face;  I 
cannot  turn  my  head.’ 

He  feasted  his  eyes  on  her  face,  and  asked  eagerly 
after  her  mother ;  then  he  said,  ‘  Go  to  Dave ;  lie’s 
in  a  worse  case  than  I  am,  poor  lad  !  ’ 

Joyce  turned;  but  Weston  was  already  at  work, 
with  his  teeth  set  and  a  feeling  of  intense  hatred 
towards  those  who  ordered  such  brutal  treatment. 
He  was  standing  on  the  ladder  which  had  been  used 
to  fix  Dave  in  that  position,  to  unfasten  the  iron  collar 
which  cut  poor  Dave’s  neck  at  every  movement. 

‘  Come  here  and  stand  with  your  back  to  him,  good 
Mistress  Joyce.  There,  now,  my  lad,  I’ll  undo  your 
arms  first,  and  you  can  put  your  hands  on  your 
sister’s  shoulders,  to  steady  you  a  bit.  You’ll  soon  be 
free  now  ;  but  I’m  sure  you  can’t  stand  without  help, 
for  I  know  how  stiff  and  swollen  your  limbs  must  be.’ 

When  the  shackles  were  taken  off,  the  little  porter 
rubbed  Dave’s  legs,  and  worked  first  one  arm  and  then 
the  other  up  and  down,  as  if  he  were  pumping. 

All  this  took  several  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
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circulation  was  a  little  restored,  Dave  helped  Weston 
to  liberate  his  father.  Then  Weston  drew  from  a  bag 
which  he  had  concealed  under  his  coat  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  emptying  out  the  dirty-looking  water  which  stood 
in  the  two  mugs  he  filled  them  with  wine,  and  gave 
them  to  the  prisoners,  with  a  cake  of  fresh  bread  his 
wife  had  baked. 

Dave  ate  and  drank  ravenously,  but  Rawlings  had 
so  many  questions  to  ask  that  he  made  very  little 
progress  with  his  refreshment,  till  Weston  said,  ‘Eat 
it  up  quickly,  my  good  friend ;  for  if  Harper  returns 
before  his  time  he  may  blame  me.  Here’s  another 
cake  for  thee,  my  lad,’  he  added,  offering  another  tiny 
loaf  to  Dave. 

‘  Let  father  have  that,  please,  sir ;  I’ll  eat  my 
prison  bread  now,  for  I  can  eat  anything,  and  father’s 
seldom  hungry.’ 

*  It’s  the  close,  bad  smell  that  takes  his  appetite 
away,  and  no  wonder !  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  ’  asked  Weston. 

*  I  believe,’  answered  Rawlings,  after  thinking  for 
a  moment,  ‘  this  is  the  third  evening,  but  it’s  difficult 
to  reckon  when  you’re  always  in  the  dark.  But  there’s 
such  mercy  in  it,  for  we’ve  been  together  all  the  time. 
But,  my  Joyce,  could  you  only  get  to  see  us  by  dressing 
thus? — I  had  noticed  nought  but  your  face  till  this 
moment.’ 

‘It  was  her  only  way,  and  though  it  hurt  her 
maidenly  pride,  she  was  too  anxious  to  see  you  both 
to  make  a  fuss  about  trifles,  so  you  must  not  be  hard 
on  her,’  said  Weston. 
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‘  Hard  on  my  little  Joyce !  ’  said  her  father,  so 
tenderly  that  it  brought  tears  to  Joyce’s  eyes.  ‘  Nay, 
my  child,  do  not  weep;  let  us  enjoy  every  precious 
moment  of  this  happy  meeting,  for  it's  a  treat  we 
didn’t  expect,  Dave.’ 

‘  No,  father,  we  weren’t  looking  for  company  to¬ 
night,’  said  Dave  brightly. 

‘Father,  you  look  older  and  shaken,’  said  Joyce, 
as  she  sorrowfully  regarded  him. 

‘  Do  I,  dear  one  ?  I  think  it’s  the  want  of  fresh 
air  that  tries  me  most.  If  I  fall  asleep,  it’s  always 
to  dream  I  hear  the  waves  heating  on  the  shore ;  and 
then  to  wake  up  to  breathe  this  foul  air  seems  to 
sicken  me.  We’ve  never  been  outside  these  four  walls 
for,  I  suppose,  three  days  and  two  nights.  But  there’s 
alwavs  a  bright  side  to  everything,  and  it  comforts 
me  that  Dave  hears  it  better  than  I  do ;  I  think  it 
tries  him  less.’ 

‘I’m  sure  it  does,  father,’  said  the  young  man 
cheerfully,  as  he  moved  stiffly  a  little  further  from  the 
light,  lest  his  father  should  notice  his  sore  bleeding 
neck. 

Joyce,  however,  saw  it,  and  understood  his  motive, 
and  her  soul  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  thought  that  she  was  powerless  to  help  them. 

‘Is  Harper  kind  to  you ?  ’  asked  Weston. 

‘He’s  not  like  the  porter  at  the  Compter,’  said 
Rawlings,  with  a  smile,  ‘  but  he’s  not  unkind,  and  I’m 
•  sure  he’d  set  us  free  with  joy  if  he  might.  You  have 
not  told  us  yet  how  you  two  managed  to  get  in.’ 

‘  Master  Bruce  found  out  (how  I  don’t  know,  but 
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he’s  been  ferreting  out  all  that  he  could  about 
Harper)  that  he  wants  to  buy  a  cottage  next  to  one 
that  he  already  owns  in  Moorgate,  and  Master  Bruce 
has  bought  this  house,  and  I  think  he  means  to  let 
Harper  have  it  very  cheap  if  he  will  try  to  make  you 
two  as  comfortable  as  he  can.’ 

‘  He  is  good,’  cried  the  Rawlings  gratefully,  ‘  and 
you,  too,  Master  Weston.’ 

‘I  don’t  quite  understand,  Joyce;  are  you  and 
mother  at  the  minister’s  house  ?  ’  asked  Dave. 

‘  Yes,  and  they  are  so  kind  to  us ;  young  Mistress 
Aylmer  is  like  a  sister  to  me,  if  I  may  make  bold  to 
say  so  of  one  so  much  my  superior  in  everything.’ 

‘And  our  cottage,’  asked  her  father,  ‘what’s  done 
with  that  ?  ’ 

‘It’s  shut  up,  father,  and  all  our  things  are  at 
Master  Aylmer’s.  You  remember  Master  Parish, 
the  priest  who  came  to  us  that  fearful  night,  father  ? 
he  is  now  biding  with  Master  Aylmer.  He  was  going 
to  give  himself  up  to  Bishop  Bonner,  but  now  I  think 
he’s  been  persuaded  to  go  to  Frankfort,  to  some 
learned  ministers  there ;  and  oh,  father  !  he’s  going 
to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  altogether ;  in  fact,  he 
has  left  it  now,  because  he  no  longer  believes  in  it 
A  fat,  good-tempered  priest  comes  to  see  him  after 
dark,  and  he’s  making  all  the  arrangements  about 
Master  Parish’s  journey.  Oh,  father,  he  does  ask 
such  questions  about  you  and  Dave  ;  he  seems  to  take 
an  interest  in  you  both,  and  so  does  Master  Aylmer, 
who  says  whenever  he’s  in  great  pain,  “It  would 
have  been  much  worse,  Joyce,  but  for  your  brave 
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father  taking  half  the  blows  that  were  meant  for  me!” 
Oh,  father,  how  I  wish  that  you  and  Dave  could  go 
with  Master  Parish  to  that  safe  place,  where  the 
“  Gospellers  ”  are  free  to  worship  as  they  will.’ 

‘  No  shirking  across  to  Frankfort  for  me,’  said 
Dave;  ‘not  that  I  judge  any  man.  But  for  me  it 
would  he  like  denying  the  Christ — refusing  to  take  up 
His  cross,  and  He  says  whoso  denieth  Him  before 
men  He  will  not  know  him  in  His  Father’s  kingdom. 
And,  my  Joyce,  I’d  sooner  be  known  and  welcomed  by 
Him  by-and-by  than  fussed  and  feasted  now  by  great 
folks  abroad.  How  say  you,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  I  say,’  answered  his  father,  ‘  that  the  Christ  who 
became  poor  to  make  me  and  other  men  rich,  and  was 
bound  and  suffered  to  make  me  and  other  men  fiee, 
will,  I  trust,  through  His  mercy,  grant  us  both  courage, 
Dave,  to  make  us  true  to  Him.’ 

£  I  say  Amen  to  that,’  said  Dave. 

‘You’ll  give  my  dear  love  to  your  mother,  Joyce, 
and  tell  her  how  I  wish  she  was  safe  back  in  our  old 
home.  Captain  Willard  would  take  her,  I  reckon,’ 
said  Bawlings. 

‘  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that,  father,’  said 
Joyce,  explaining  hastily  how  through  Edward  Willard’s 
treachery  the  Willards’  home  was  broken  up  Edward 
gone  away,  and  only  the  ’prentice  baker  boys  left  in 
Myching. 

‘  George  is  with  Dick  and  his  mother  at  kind 
Master  Bruce’s  house.  Dick  told  me  to  tell  you, 
Dave,  that  he  is  helping  Bright  till  you  are  free ;  his 
own  trade,  you  know,  is  quite  gone,  now  that  his  lather 
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can’t  ply  the  boat ;  but  Dick  wants  you  to  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  lie’s  only  “  keeping  the  place  warm  for 
you.”  ’ 

Dave  smiled,  ‘  Tell  my  good  friend  Dick,’  he  said, 
that  I  hope  he  will  have  helped  Master  Bright  to  in¬ 
crease  his  business  so  much  that,  should  I  ever  come 
back  to  the  smithy,  there’ll  be  work  as  well  as  room 
for  three.’ 

‘  Dave,  you  look  and  speak  as  if  you  never  meant 
to  come  back  !  ’  cried  Joyce. 

‘  If  we  could  come  with  the  truth  on  our  lips,’  he 
said  sadly,  ‘  we  shouldn’t  be  long  after  you,  Joyce  ! 
Do  you  think  we  like  to  live  in  such  a  vile  place — that 
we  enjoy  being  tortured  ?  Nay,  my  Joyce,  we  should 
love  to  have  our  freedom  to  go  home  with  you  ;  but,’ 
and  his  face  was  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  £  loss  of 
friends  and  goods  is  great,  but  the  loss  of  God’s  grace 
and  favour  is  greater.  He  that  loseth  his  life  for 
Christ  shall  find  a  life  of  eternal  joy  !  If  our  tormen¬ 
tors,  who  know  what  we  believe  and  in  whom  we  have 
put  our  trust,  should  set  us  at  liberty,  God  be  praised  ! 
But  if  He  see  fit  to  try  our  faith,  even  to  the  fire,  still 
let  His  name  be  praised  !  He  knows  just  how  much 
we  can  bear,  and  like  a  father — and  we  know  what 
that  name  means,  my  Joyce,’  said  Dave,  with  a  look 
at  his  father  which  made  the  elder  Bawlings  turn 
away  for  a  moment — ‘  He  pitietli  His  children  !  Oh, 
how  much  we  miss  by  losing  sight  of  that  loving  pity  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,’  cried  Joyce,  ‘  it  cannot  be  an  hour  !  ’  as  they 
heard  the  sound  of  someone  walking  heavily  and  un¬ 
steadily  down  the  stone  steps. 
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‘  Hush  !  ’  said  Weston,  who  had  kept  himself  in 
the  background  while  they  were  talking,  ‘  it  is  Harper  ; 
leave  him  to  me.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  the  porter,  with  a  flushed  face  and  a 
general  air  of  having  had  too  much  to  drink,  ‘  are  you 
ready,  Master  Weston  ?  Halloa  !  ’  he  cried  roughly, 

‘  what  are  the  prisoners  loose  for  ?  ’ 

‘  You  said  I  might  give  them  a  hit  of  liberty  while 
we  were  here ;  don’t  you  remember,  Harper  ?  Why, 
I’m  afraid  the  ale’s  made  you  forget.’ 

‘  Oh,  it’s  quite  right,’  answered  the  porter,  to 
Joyce’s  relief.  *  I  do  remember  now ;  but  we  must 
get  them  back  again,  for  I  want  to  be  out  of  this.’ 

*  You  couldn’t  give  me  a  few  minutes  by  ourselves 
first ;  I’ve  something  to  say  about  that  cottage  at 
Moorgate,  and  I  don’t  want  any  listeners,’  said 
Weston,  looking  towards  Joyce,  who  purposely  stood 
with  her  back  to  Harper. 

‘  Oh,  gladly,’  he  said,  looking  very  pleased. 
‘  Come  and  have  a  cup  of  sack  in  my  room.  We’d 
better  get  these  fellows  back  in  the  stocks,  and  then 
we’ll  leave  the  stripling  here  out  of  our  way  for  a  bit. 
It’s  almost  a  pity  you  brought  him.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  don’t  know,’  said  Weston  carelessly;  ‘it’s 
nice  for  the  poor  prisoners  to  see  a  face  they  know, 
and  such  as  this  young  one  can’t  do  any  harm.’ 

‘  No,  I  dare  say  not.  Well,  come  along,’  he  said, 
impatient  to  hear  what  Weston  had  to  say.  ‘  As 
they’re  friends  of  yours,  we’ll  lock  them  up  and  leave 
them  as  they  are  while  we  have  our  talk.’ 

‘Isn't  Master  Weston  kind!’  said  Joyce,  in  a 
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grateful  voice,  as  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

‘  He  is,’  answered  her  father.  ‘  Do  you  know,  my 
lassie,  a  while  before  you  came  I  had  told  our  Father 
that  poor  Dave  and  I  couldn’t  bear  much  more  just 
then — not  long  after  came  the  sound  of  footsteps,  the 
welcome  change  of  position — food — and  above  all, 
your  presence.  You  know  who  sent  it  all,  Joyce.’ 

‘  Yes,  father,’  she  answered  ;  ‘  but  I  do  wish  He’d 
send  the  deliverance  for  which  I  pray  almost  every 
waking  moment.  Do  you  pray  for  it  too,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  My  child,’  he  said  tenderly,  £  I  do  not  look  at  it 
just  as  you  do.  You  wish  us  to  be  at  liberty  because 
you  love  us,  and  long  for  us  to  be  together  again,  and 
also  because  you  cannot  bear  to  have  us  in  pain  or 
discomfort.  But  to  me,  child,’  and  his  voice  grew 
quite  stern,  £  it  isn’t  comfort  and  ease  and  family 
affection  that  I  pray  for.  I  pray  for  strength  to 
wrestle  with  those  who  would  hold  up  a  false  god  to 
perishing  sinners.  I  hold  my  life  well  given,  if  it 
cause  even  one  papist  to  see  that  the  sacrifice  our 
Saviour  gave  was  a  finished  and  complete  sacrifice — 
that  the  popish  Mass  is  just  man’s  invention,  a  for¬ 
saking  of  that  sacrifice  which  wholly  effected  the  work 
of  our  salvation. 

£  So,  my  Joyce,’  he  added  gently,  £  though  my 
heart  is  full  of  love  for  the  dear  ones  He  has  given 
me,  I  cannot  but  leave  the  issue  of  this  imprison¬ 
ment  with  Him.  Remember,  He  says  to  me  that  if 
I  love  my  family  more  than  Him  I  am  not  meet  for 
Him ;  if  I  love  my  own  life  more  than  Christ,  again 
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He  says  I  am  not  meet  for  Him.  My  Joyce,  if  I 
come  out  again,  it  must  be  with  Christ’s  words  on  my 
lips  ;  then  shall  I  come  to  my  dear  ones  with  joy,  but 
not  otherwise.’ 

‘  Father,’  said  the  girl,  kissing  him,  4 1  shall  pray 
that  I  may  learn  to  leave  thee  and  Dave  in  God’s 
hands.’ 

4  That’s  well  said,  my  child  !  In  better  we  could 
not  be,  and,  thank  God,  He  never  lets  us  doubt 
Him.’ 

4  No,’  said  Dave  ;  4  if  ever  so  little  a  doubt  comes, 
He  covers  it  up  at  once  with  a  big  wave  of  love. 
You  remember  how  we  used  to  watch  the  billows 
rolling  in  on  a  stormy  day,  Joyce,  one  on  the  top  of 
another,  and  that’s  how  it  is  when  father  and  I  begin 
to  talk  of  God’s  love  !  ’ 

When  the  two  men  returned  to  the  dungeon, 
Weston  was  looking  wonderfully  pleased,  and  Harper 
said,  4  If  you  fellows  can  hold  your  tongues,  and  won’t 
get  me  into  trouble,  you  shall  lie  in  my  chamber 
to-night  for  a  change.’ 

4 1  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  I  should  not  like 
to  get  you  into  trouble,’  said  Bawlings. 

4  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,  if  you’ll  only  be  cautious, 
and  promise  to  return  quietly  when  I  tell  you.’ 

4  Oh,  do,  father  !  ’  cried  Joyce,  forgetting  Harper’s 
presence,  as  she  saw  that  her  father  still  hesitated. 

4  Oh,  never  mind  me,  Mistress  Bawlings,’  said  the 
porter,  with  an  unpleasant  smile  at  the  girl  as  she 
turned  hastily  towards  him,  to  see  if  he  had  noticed 
her  remark.  4  My  friend  here  has  told  me  who  you 
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are,  and  I  have  given  nay  word  that  another  time  you 
shall  come  in  your  own  lawful  dress,  as  a  young 
maiden  should.’ 

Joyce’s  delight  at  the  prospect  of  coming  again 
made  her  forget  her  annoyance  at  the  commencement 
of  his  speech  ;  and  she  left  the  prison  with  a  thankful 
heart  that  her  father  and  Dave  had  every  prospect  of 
a  more  comfortable  night  than  they  had  had  for  some 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Faith  can  never  know  the  full  salvation, 

Which  Jesus  for  His  people  will  prepare ; 

Then  will  I  wait  in  peaceful  expectation, 

Till  the  Good  Shepherd  comes  to  take  me  there. 

My  Lord,  my  God,  a  blissful  end  I  see, 

Though  now  I  know  not  what  I  yet  shall  be  ! 

Langbkeckek. 

(: Translated  by  Mrs.  Eric  Findlater.) 

Joyce’s  visit  and  a  good  night’s  rest  in  fresher  air 
had  been  a  wonderful  refreshment  to  Rawlings  and 
Dave,  and  they  both  looked  and  felt  better  the  next 
day.  They  were  hack  again  in  their  stocks  when 
Harper  introduced  another  visitor — this  time  a 
priest. 

‘  This  holy  father  has  come  to  talk  to  you,’  taking 
a  hasty  look  round,  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  the 
inspector’s  eye. 

‘  I  am  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  see  if 
you’ve  had  enough  of  the  stocks.  He  gave  you  an 
extra  time  in  them,  he  says,  because  of  your  pig- 
headed  obstinacy  when  you  were  brought  before  him, 
three  days  ago.  The  bishop  in  his  kindness  has  sent 
me  to  see  if  you  have  come  to  a  better  mind. 

<  One  can  soon  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the 
stocks,’  said  Rawlings,  ‘  hut  a  better  mind  I  would 
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gladly  have,  for  that  I  reJkon  is  one  that  is  filled  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.’ 

‘  Y°n  heretics  are  all  alike,’  said  the  priest  im¬ 
patiently ;  £  you  have  such  a  good  conceit  of  your¬ 
selves.’ 

‘Nay,’  said  Rawlings,  ‘not  of  ourselves.  We 
cannot  help  declaring  the  goodness  of  our  God.’ 

T\  ell,  I  ve  not  come  here  to  argue  with  you  ;  and, 
Harper,  I  cannot  stand  this  atmosphere ;  open  that 
door,  will  you  ?  ’  said  the  holy  man.  ‘  Now,  I  want 
to  know,  he  said,  turning  sharply  to  Rawlings,  ‘  if  you 
aie  prepared  to  give  up  your  wicked  heresies  and  be¬ 
come  good  subjects  of  her  Grace  the  Queen.’ 

‘ We  have  ever  been  true  and  loyal  subjects  to  her 
Grace;  we  have  neither  openly  nor  secretly  defied 
her.  Nor  were  we  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the 

Wyatt  conspiracy,  as  we  were  unjustly  accused  of 
being.’ 

‘  What  heretic  ever  thought  himself  in  the  wrong  ?  * 
said  the  priest.  ‘  But  what  think  you  of  my  news  :  your 
Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  archbishop,  and  might 
have  died  archbishop  if  he  had  been  a  true  man,  has 
recanted  he  has  come  back  to  the  one  true  faith  ;  and 
if  he  with  all  his  learning  sees  that  he  had  fallen  into 
giievous  errors,  surely  two  fishermen  need  not  set 
themselves  up  as  knowing  better  than  an  archbishop  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  sir !  ’  cried  Rawlings,  looking  white  and 
shocked.  ‘  Is  it  really  true  that  Cranmer  has  re¬ 
canted  ?  ’ 

.  ‘  As  true  as  tllG  Mass,’  answered  the  priest  in  a 
voice  of  triumph. 
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}  .0  truer  !  ’  cried  Dave  im¬ 


petuously. 

‘  Another  word  like  that,  young  man,  and  I  report 
you  to  one  who  will  give  you  good  reason  to 
remember  your  rash  speech.  It  was  the  good  advice 
and  counsel  of  learned  men,  who  showed  Cranmer 
the  heresies  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  Bishop 
Bonner  in  his  mercy  would  give  even  fishermen  the 
same  advice  and  counsel ;  and  therefore  he  has  sent 
me  to  talk  to  you.  It  has  taken  some  learning,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  overthrow  the  great  standard-bearer 
of  the  heretics.’ 

‘  It  would,’  said  Bawlings  ;  ‘  for  when  they  began, 
Cranmer  had  God  on  his  side  to  fight  for  him.’ 

‘  How  I  wish  you  would  come  out  boldly  on  the 
right  side,  as  Cranmer  hath  ;  he  will  not  be  burnt  now 
— nay,  he  will  be  restored  to  all  his  power.  Think  of 
that  !  Instead  of  being  a  nobody,  burnt  with  fire, 
despised  by  everyone  with  sense,  for  his  heresy  and 
wickedness,  he  will  eat  and  drink  the  best  in  the  land, 
and  be  bowed  down  to  by  all.’ 

‘  And  have  a  conscience  to  which  remorse  and 
shame  will  never  give  a  moment’s  rest,’  said  Bawlings. 

‘  And  why,  forsooth  ?  ’  asked  the  priest  angrily. 

‘  Because  he  hath  denied  the  Lord,  who  says  that 
He  will  deny  those  that  deny  Him.’ 

‘  Do  you  suppose  that  the  followers  of  Holy  Church 
do  not  love  God  '?  You  seem  to  think  there  is  no  reli¬ 
gion  outside  your  heresy-breeding  Bible.’ 

‘  I  don’t  see  how  there  can  be  love  to  God  outside 
His  revealed  Word.  If  you  do  not  take  for  your  guide 
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His  Word,  how  can  you  know  His  will  ?  He  doesn’t 
appear  to  men,  now  that  He  has  given  them  His  Word. 
In  the  Scriptures  He  says  you  have  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  There,  says  Christ,  you  can  “  learn  of 
Me,”  and  learn  how  to  come  after  Me.  I  have  no 
belief  in  the  pretended  traditions  of  a  Church  which 
shuts  out  the  Scriptures  from  her  people.  Nor  do  I 
admit  that  a  fellow-sinner  can  be  infallible.’ 

‘ 1)0  you  call  the  pope  “  fellow-sinner  ”  ?  ’  asked  the 
priest,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

‘Indeed  I  do,’  said  Rawlings  sturdily,  ‘for  God 
says  that  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  His  glory, 
and  if  the  pope  was  not  to  be  included  in  that  “  all  ” 
God  would  have  said  so.  But  there  is  the  same 
Saviour  for  him  as  for  other  sinners,  for  the  dear 
Lord  says,  “  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water 
of  life - ”  ’ 

It  s  no  use  for  me  to  stop  here,  I  can  do  no  good 
with  such  madmen.  The  bishop  told  me  to  ask  you, 
young  man,  he  added,  in  an  angry  voice,  as  he 
turned  to  Dave,  ‘  what  you  say  to  the  image  of  Our 

Lady ,  of  the  crucifix,  and  holy  relics — be  they  not 
necessary  ?  ’ 

Not  to  man  s  salvation,’  answered  Dave  sturdily. 

Old  man,  said  the  priest  solemnly,  as  he  looked 
at  Rawlings,  ‘  you  have  much  to  answer  for ;  you  have 
taught  your  son  heresies  w'hich  will  cause  him  as  well 
as  yourself  to  feel  the  pains  of  fire  here  and  hereafter. 
What  shall  I  say  to  those  who  sent  me  here  out  of 
kindness  to  you  both  ?  ’ 

‘  That  I  thank  both  you  for  coming  and  they  who 
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sent  you,.  ancl  that  we  be  good  subjects!  of  this 
realm.’ 

‘  Let  me  say  too,’  cried  the  priest  eagerly,  ‘  that 
you  are  willing  to  receive  any  teaching  that  will  show 
you  the  error  of  your  ways.’ 

‘  Say  rather,’  said  Eawlings  sternly,  ‘  that  we  are 
strong,  and  stand  fast  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom  we 
commit  ourselves.’ 

Yes,  added  Lave,  as  the  priest  looked  at  him, 

‘  and  say  too  if  you  will,  that  our  lives  are  not  in 
men  s  hands,  but  in  God’s,  and  we  are  content  to 
leave  them  there.’ 

The  priest  had  not  been  gone  long  before  Harper 
came  back  to  close  the  door  again. 

‘  It’s  freshened  you  up  a  bit  to  have  the  door 
open,’  he  said.  ‘  Yon  little  chink  in  the  wall  is  too 
narrow  to  do  much  good,  but  the  holy  man  was  very 
anxious  that  you  should  be  locked  up  again,  although, 
as  I  told  him,  you  can’t  go  far  when  you’re  in  the 
stocks.  You’ve  done  yourselves  no  good,  I’m  afraid, 
tor  he’s  gone  off  in  a  rage,  as  if  his  visit  had  angered 
him.’ 

‘  We  must  speak  the  truth  when  we’re  asked,’ 
replied  Eawlings  quietly;  ‘the  future  is  in  God’s 
hands,  and  He  doeth  all  things  well.’ 

‘Well,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
things,’  said  Harper,  scratching  his  head  with  a 
puzzled  look  on  his  face.  ‘  I  could  understand  you 
sticking  to  your  religion  if  it  brought  you  any  good, 
but  it  only  seems  to  bring  you  misery.’ 

‘  Oh  no,’  cried  Eawlings ;  ‘  the  peace  that  comes 
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from  loving  Him  is  just  wonderful;  we  don’t  look  so 
very  unhappy,  do  we  ?  ’ 

4  No,  indeed ;  that’s  what  puzzles  me.  There’s  a 
little  weakly  old  chap  in  a  dungeon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  prison  who  is  just  doubled  up  with  cramps  and 
pains.  They’ve  put  him  in  the  pillory  more  than 
once,  and  both  his  ears  are  cut  off,  and  he’s  spent 
hours  and  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  stocks,  but  it 
don’t  damp  his  zeal  for  his  Lord,  as  he  calls  God. 
They’ve  talked  to  him  by  the  hour  (for  he’s  recanted 
once  from  fear,  they  say),  and  they  hope  to  win  him 
once  more ;  but  I’ve  been  present  at  some  of  the  talks, 
and  I  can  see  he’ll  beat  this  time,  for  they  cannot  tire 
him  out. 

4  “  Do  you  not  believe  that  Christ’s  body  is  verily 
and  truly  in  the  pix?”  I  heard  them  ask  the  other 
day. 

4  “No,”  shouted  the  little  man,  with  more  breath 
than  you’d  think  he  had  in  his  body,  “  Christ 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  He’s  at 
God’s  right  hand  in  heaven.” 

4  44  Waiting  for  such  as  you,  I  suppose,”  sneered 
the  priest. 

4  4  4  That’s  Gospel  true  !  ”  shouted  the  little  fellow  ; 
44 for  He  says,  “Where  I  am,  there  shall  ye  be 
also  !  ”” 

4 1  like  to  hear  of  him !  ’  cried  Eawlings. 

4  Eight  or  wrong,  for  I  don’t  bother  my  head  about 
these  things,  I  must  say  that  the  heretics  are  a  very 
plucky  lot,  and  that  little  sickly  chap  stood  up  to  the 
priests  like  a  turkey-cock,’ 
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*  Is  liis  name  Barnard— James  Barnard  ?  ’  cried 
Dave  excitedly. 

‘  It  is ;  do  you  know  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  well,’  cried  the  Rawlings  both  together,  ‘  how 
I  wish  that  we  could  see  him  !  ’ 

*  He  won’t  be  here  long,  in  my  judgment,  for  any¬ 
one  to  see;  he’s  just  wasting  away.  There’s  scarcely 
anything  left  now,  and  he’s  an  awful  sufferer,  as  I 
say,  with  cramps  and  pains.  He’s  never  been  outside 
his  cell  for  close  upon  three  weeks.  He  was  to  have 
gone  to  my  lord  bishop’s  house  to-day,  but  his  next 
examination  won’t  be  in  this  world,  I  take  it.’ 

‘  Thank  God  for  that !  ’  cried  Rawlings.  *  James 
will  have  the  One  who  has  died  for  him  and  washed 
him  in  His  own  precious  blood  to  present  him  faultless 
before  the  throne.’ 

‘If  I  can  manage  it  any  way,’  said  Harper 
thoughtfully,  ‘you  two  shall  see  him.  I  can’t  pro¬ 
mise  you  when,  and  I  can’t  bring  him  here,  for,  as  I 
tell  you,  he’s  so  weak  he  can  neither  stand  nor  walk. 
Now,  don’t  thank  me ;  wait  and  see  if  I  can  do  it 
first.’ 

The  Rawlings  had  plenty  to  talk  of  when  Harper 
left  them  ;  they  both  felt  that  it  would  be  a  merciful 
release  for  Barnard  to  die  in  his  cell,  rather  than  have 
to  pass  through  the  painful  death  by  fire. 

‘  Think  you  that  it  will  end  in  fire  for  us,  father  ? 
asked  Dave. 

‘  I  do  not  let  my  mind  dwell  on  it,  Dave.  Let  us 
trust  Him  day  by  day  to  give  us  the  right  strength 
for  the  day.  You  know  He  only  gave  the  children  of 
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Israel  manna  enough  for  one  day  at  a  time,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  was  a  lesson  for  all  His  other  children 
too.’ 

Later  in  the  day  the  Bawlings  were  taken  into 
Barnard’s  cell. 

Harper  said  that  as  he  had  just  been  visited  by  an 
attendant  he  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  again. 

Barnard  was  painfully  emaciated,  and  Bawlings 
felt  sure,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pallid  face  of  the  friend 
of  his  boyhood,  that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  a  world 
that  had  treated  him  so  harshly. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  who  in  sickness  have  so  many 
comforts,  to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  poor  Barnard, 
who  lay  racked  with  pain  on  the  damp  stone  floor, 
which  had  been  his  only  bed  since  his  imprisonment. 
A  constant  current  of  air  poured  through  the  chink 
above  his  bed,  which,  while  it  made  the  atmosphere 
fresher,  had  increased  his  rheumatic  pains  until  they 
were  harder  to  bear  than  the  rack. 

‘  Well,  old  friend,’  said  Bawlings,  kneeling  beside 
him,  ‘Master  Harper  has  kindly  brought  Dave  and 
me  to  be  with  you  for  a  while.’ 

‘  He  told  me  he  would,’  cried  Barnard,  as  a  bright, 
glad  look  spread  over  his  worn  face.  ‘  And  I  knew 
someone  who  loved  me  would  come,  for  I’d  asked  the 
Lord  not  to  let  me  be  alone  just  at  the  last.’ 

‘  We  didn’t  know  till  this  morning  that  you  were 
here,  Master  Barnard,’  said  Dave,  taking  the  sick 
man’s  hand  in  his.  Startled  by  its  coldness,  he  said, 
‘  Let  me  have  your  other  hand  too ;  I’m  ever  so  much 
warmer.’ 
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‘  Thank  you,  Dave,’  said  Barnard  faintly,  sinking 
back  into  the  stupor  from  which  the  momentary 
excitement  had  roused  him. 

‘  He’s  been  like  that  the  last  hour  or  two,’  said 
Harper. 

Bawlings  and  his  son  chafed  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  took  oft  their  own  coats  to  throw  over  him  ;  but 
it  all  came  too  late,  and  with  just  a  sigh  the  loving 
spirit  left  the  worn-out  body  to  enter  into  the  joy  of 
its  Lord  ;  a  joy  which  we  can  fancy  was  none  the 
less  tor  its  contrast  to  the  anguish  through  which  he 
had  just  passed. 

When,  an  hour  later,  the  porter  returned,  in  his 
hasty,  impetuous  way,  he  said,  ‘  I  must  get  you  two 
back  like  lightning.  It’s  a  frightful  shame,  hut 
there’s  an  order  come  that  this  poor  sick  fellow  is  to 
he  dragged  upstairs  with  several  others  to  appear 
before  the  bishop,  who  has  come  unexpectedly  to  see 
the  governor.  Dear  me  !  ’  he  added  hastily,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Barnard’s  face,  ‘  is  he  dead  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Bawlings  quietly,  ‘  he’s  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  in  the  Marslialsea — he’s  gone  straight 
from  this  cold  damp  dungeon  to  the  God  in  whom  he 
trusted — to  that  holy  city  where  the  gates  are  never 
shut,  and  where  there’s  always  a  loving  welcome  to 
the  weary  ones  who  would  fain  rest  with  Him  in 
whom  they  have  believed.’ 

‘  You  speak  very  confidently,’  said  Harper. 

‘  How  can  we  help  it,  Master  Harper,  when  our 
Christ  says,  “  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  My 
servant  be  ”  ?  ’ 
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‘  Well,  it’s  all  past  me.  I  am  but  an  unlearned 
man,  and  I  find  each  day  brings  me  enough  to  do  and 
think  about  without  touching  priests’  work.  Take 
your  coats ;  he  don’t  need  them  now,  and  you 
come  back  to  your  own  room,  and  I  will  go  and  report 
that  Barnard  is  dead.  I’m  glad,  poor  fellow,  he  is ; 
for  they  do  look  dreadful  stern  upstairs,  and  I  hope 
they  won’t  be  ordering  you  two  up.’ 

‘  I  hope  not,’  said  Bawlings  wearily,  as  he  took  a 
last  lingering  look  at  his  friend. 

‘  Oh,  Master  Harper,  how  good  of  you  !  The  place 
smells  sweet  and  wholesome,’  said  Dave,  who  was  the 
first  to  enter  their  cell. 

‘  That’s  right ;  I  thought  you’d  like  it  none  the  less 
for  a  swill  out,’  said  Harper,  looking  pleased.  He 
then  locked  them  in  and  went  whistling  away,  to 
report  Barnard’s  death  and  to  get  his  orders  for 
having  the  body  buried. 

Years  of  such  work  had  rendered  him  callous  to 
what  he  simply  regarded  as  every-day  duties.  The 
self-interest,  however,  which  had  at  first  made  him 
ready  to  befriend  the  Bawlings  was  beginning  to  yield 
to  a  better  feeling  ;  for,  as  he  explained  confidentially 
to  Weston,  the  heretics  were  the  gratefullest  set  of 
men  he  d  ever  been  mixed  up  with  ;  he  also  thought 
their  religion  could  not  be  so  bad  as  it  wTas  made  out 
to  be,  if  its  followers  were  such  brave,  unselfish  men. 

A  few  nays  after  Barnard’s  death  Bruce  called  at 
the  minister’s  house,  to  tell  Dame  Bawlings  that  he 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise  from 
Harper  that  she  should  have  an  interview  with  Tier 
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husband  and  son.  It  was  left  to  the  dame  to  choose 
either  that  evening  or  the  following ;  and  as  she 
happened  to  be  very  poorly  when  Bruce  called,  she 
postponed  her  proposed  visit  to  the  next  evening,  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  then  be  fairly  well. 

The  ague  still  troubled  her,  but  each  attack  seemed 
to  have  less  power,  and  Master  Graham  thought  she 
would  soon  be  free  from  it,  if  she  could  remain  in  a 
dry  neighbourhood. 

When  Master  Bruce  arrived,  although  he  had 
punctually  kept  his  appointment,  the  dame  (who  had 
insisted  on  donning  her  bonnet  and  cloak  at  least  two 
hours  before  the  time)  had  long  lost  the  little  patience 
she  possessed,  and  she  had  worn  out  everyone  with 
her  incessant  complaints  about  that  ‘  selfish,  forgetful 
Master  Bruce,  who  never  once  gave  it  a  thought  how 
a  poor  lonely  woman  was  longing  to  see  her  husband 
and  son.’ 

'When  at  last  they  started  Bruce  said,  with  a 
comical  glance  at  Joyce,  ‘  We  mustn’t  speak  all  the 
way  there,  dear  dame,  as  we  shall  have  to  walk 
quick  !  ’ 

So  saying,  the  artful  man  hurried  on;  and  in 
keeping  up  with  him  the  dame  had  no  breath  left 
for  speech. 

*  Father  would  speak  with  thee,  Joyce,’  said  Mary 
Aylmer,  as  the  front  door  closed  on  the  dame  and 
Bruce. 

‘  What  a  difference  God’s  peace  makes  !  ’  thought 
Joyce,  as  she  entered  the  minister’s  room  and  looked 
at  his  placid  face,  on  which  the  peace  of  God  rested 
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It  did  not  come  and  go  under  the  pressure  of  cares 
and  anxieties,  but  was  the  calm,  restful  peace  of  one 
whose  mind  was  stayed  on  Christ— led  by  the  Spirit, 
and  chosen  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

He  welcomed  Joyce  with  a  smile,  and  made  her 
sit  beside  his  daughter  on  the  little  bench  which 
Edward  Parish  usually  occupied. 

4 1  wanted  to  see  you,  Joyce,’  he  said,  ‘  and  I  only 
wish,  dear  child,  that  I  had  better  news  for  you ;  but 
I  hear  that  Father  Grant  from  Myching  is  in  London, 
and,  from  what  I  am  told,  I  fear  that  Edward  Willard 
is  with  him.  But  do  not  frighten  yourself, ?  he  said, 
as  Joyce  turned  very  white;  ‘remember  the  Lord’s 
children  are  ever  under  the  shadow  of  His  wing.’ 

‘  I  know  that,  sir,  though  I  don’t  suppose  I  know 
it  well  enough,  for  I  cannot  help  dreading  further 
trouble  for  my  father  and  Dave,  and  also  for  the  poor 
Willards.  It  is  so  sad  that  Edward  Willard  should  not 
only  drive  his  parents  from  their  home,  but  also  follow 
them  here.  Mistress  Willard  told  me  only  yesterday 
that  the  captain  was  so  comfortable  in  Master  Bruce’s 
house,  and  that  it  rejoiced  her  to  see  how  he  enjoyed 
Master  Bruce’s  conversation.  Do  you  know,  sir, 
where  Edward  is  ?  ’ 

‘When  Father  Smith  came  here  last  night  he 
said  that  a  priest  named  Grant,  from  near  Lewes, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Master  Parish  at  St.  Bo- 
tolph  s.  He  also  described  Master  Grant’s  companion, 
who  passes  by  the  name  of  “  Brother  Edward,”  and 
from  the  description  he  must  he  very  like  Bichard 
Willard.’ 
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‘  But  he’s  not  nearly  so  nice-looking  as  Dick,  sir,’ 
cried  Joyce ;  ‘  he’s  much  shorter,  and  plainer  alto¬ 
gether,  and  Dick’s  honest  brown  eyes  are  as  different 
as  possible  to  Edward’s,  which  are  more  like  cat’s 
eyes  ;  and  he  never  looks  you  in  the  face  while  he’s 
speaking — — ’ 

‘Which  is  a  fault  of  which  Dick  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused,’  laughed  Mary,  ‘  for  I  think  he  scarcely  takes 
his  eyes  off  yours,  Joyce,  when  he  is  talking  to  you  !  ’ 

‘  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
that  I  am  mistaken,’  said  the  minister.  ‘  But,  Joyce, 
your  mother  should  not  go  out  without  you  or  Marjory, 
and  I  do  hope  she  will  not  go  to  St.  Botolpli’s.’ 

‘  She  will  not  go  near  that  church  again,  sir,  for 
she  is  thoroughly  afraid  of  Mistress  Porter.  She 
often  says  that  all  the  trouble  at  the  meeting  the 
night  you  were  hurt,  and  father  and  Dave  were 
taken,  came  through  her  speaking  to  that  woman.’ 

‘  When  do  you  think  Dame  Willard  will  call  again, 
Joyce  ?  ’  asked  the  minister  presently. 

‘  Not  for  a  few  days,  I  expect,  sir,  as  she  was  here 
yesterday.  Dick  will  look  in  after  his  work  this 
evening,  to  hear  what  news  mother  brings,  and  George 
is  sure  to  come  in.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Mary  smiling,  ‘  he  is  a  very  regular 
visitor.  What  a  very  nice  boy  he  is  !  At  first  I  did 
not  understand  his  quiet,  grave  manner,  but  I  see 
now  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  him.  And  I  think  he 
is  trying  honestly  to  carry  out  his  mother’s  teaching. 
Oh,  Joyce,  how  splendidly  her  Christian  character 
shines  out  through  all  her  troubles  !  ’ 
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‘Yes/  said  Joyce  thoughtfully,  cno  matter  what 
comes,  she  seems  so  sure  that  our  Father  knows  what 
is  best.’ 

‘  I  think,  Joyce,  that  you  had  better  go  with  Dick 
as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  tell  Mistress  Willard  that 
Father  Grant  is  here  ;  and  you  may  as  well  mention 
my  suspicion — which  for  her  sake,  poor  woman,  I 
hope  is  groundless.’ 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world’s  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

Hoeatius  Bonak. 

When,  a  little  later  on  the  same  evening,  Joyce  and 
Hick  called  at  Master  Bruce’s  house,  they  found  that 
the  minister’s  suspicions  were  indeed  true. 

Gathered  together  in  the  large  room  in  which 
Joyce  remembered  so  many  family  councils  to  have 
been  held,  sat  the  host  and  his  guests. 

The  captain  had  a  sullen,  defiant  look  which 
frightened  Joyce,  while  Dick  realised  with  a  new 
force  that  his  father  and  brother  must  be  kept  apart. 

4  Oh,  Master  Bruce,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
here  ;  where’s  mother  ?  ’ 

‘Harper  gave  her  two  hours  with  them,’  answered 
Bruce  ;  ‘  and  as  I  saw  that  I  should  he  in  the  way,  I 
offered  to  leave  your  mother  there  and  call  for  her, 
which  I  shall  do  by-and-by.’ 

‘  Oh,  thank  you,’  said  Joyce  gratefully.  ‘  Mother 
will  like  having  such  a  long  time  there.’ 

‘  Come  and  sit  next  me,  my  Joyce,’  said  Dame 
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Willard,  with  a  welcoming  smile,  as  she  made  room 
on  her  bench  for  the  lovers.  ‘  I’m  very  glad  that  at 
last  your  mother’s  been  able  to  go  to  the  Marshalsea.’ 

‘  So  am  I,’  replied  Joyce, ‘  and  I  long  to  know  how 
she’s  found  father  and  Dave.  Did  you  see  them,  sir  ?’ 
she  added,  turning  to  Bruce. 

‘  No,  answered  Bruce ;  ‘  I  was  afraid  of  giving 
Harper  any  extra  trouble.’ 

‘Did  mother  seem  frightened  '?  ’  asked  Joyce. 

‘  I  don’t  know,  J oyce ;  she  was  very  nice  and 
quiet — I  mean,’  he  added  hastily,  ‘  she  had  less  to  say 
than  she  has  sometimes.  But  what  has  brought 
you  two  here  ?  Have  you  heard  the  bad  news  ?  ’ 

‘  What  news  ?  ’  asked  Dick  anxiously. 

‘  That  Edward  Willard,’  cried  the  captain  ex¬ 
citedly — ‘  I  won’t  insult  you,  Dick,  by  calling  him 
your  brother — has  come  to  London,  to  hunt  us  out 
of  our  hiding-place,  and  to  try  and  get  us  all  killed ; 
your  mother  and  you  for  your  religion  ;  Master  Bruce 
for  his  goodness  to  us ;  and  me  for  murdering  him, 
as  I  assuredly  will,  if  I  come  across  him  !  ’ 

‘  Dick,’  said  his  mother,  with  a  pained  look  on 
her  face,  ‘  when  Master  Bruce  and  George  went  out 
together  after  the  mid-day  meal,  as  they  passed 
St.  Botolph’s  Church  George  saw  Father  Grant  and 
Edward.  The  boy  stood  still,  he  was  so  amazed, 
and - ’ 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on, 
The  two  came  up  and  asked  where  we  were  living.’ 

‘  Surely  you  didn’t  tell  them,  George  ?  ’  shouted 
Dick. 
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‘  Not  lie,’  said  his  father  proudly ;  £  the  lad’s  made 
of  the  right  mettle.  His  was  the  right  answer,  for¬ 
sooth.  He  threw  his  cap  in  the  priest’s  face,  then 
offered  to  fight  his  brother  !  That’s  the  way  to  treat 
spies  and  sneaks !  I’m  proud  of  the  lad,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  I  don’t  mind  his  knowing  it.’ 

George  Willard,  however,  did  not  look  at  all 
proud,  for  as  his  naturally  hot  temper  cooled  he 
knew  that  his  conduct  and  his  mother’s  teaching  were 
at  variance. 

Love  to,  and  imitation  of  the  life  of  the  Crucified 
had  been  her  teaching  since  the  days  of  his  babyhood, 
and  she  had  taught  this  more  by  her  life  than  by  her 
lips. 

Feeling,  therefore,  very  dissatisfied  with  himself, 
his  father’s  praise  seemed  even  harder  to  bear  than 
the  look  of  pain  which  had  come  to  his  mother’s  face, 
when  she  heard  what  he  had  done. 

‘  What  did  they  say  ?  ’  asked  Dick  anxiously. 

‘  Scarcely  anything,’  answered  George  shortly. 

‘  No,’  said  Bruce ;  ‘  they  seemed  less  annoyed  than 
one  might  have  expected.  But  we  did  not  give  them 
time  to  say  much,  for  we  passed  on ;  but  when  I  turned 
to  look  back  I  saw  them  enter  the  priest’s  house. 
But  to  my  mind  the  worst  is  yet  untold,’  said  Bruce, 
turning  to  Dick  with  a  troubled  look.  Of  course 
Ann  Porter  (who  fancies  she  owes  me  many  a  grudge) 
saw  us,  and  it’s  scarcely  likely  that  she  will  keep  her 
meddling  tongue  quiet,  and  I  expect  it’s  known  by 
now  that  George,  at  any  rate,  is  with  me.’ 

‘We  seem  doomed  to  bring  trouble  to  you,  Master 
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Bruce,  instead  of  the  gratitude  we  feel,’  said 
Joyce-  -  . 

‘  I  can  only  say  you’ve  all  brought  me  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,’  said  Bruce. 

‘  What  do  you  think  we’d  better  do  ?  ’  asked  Dame 
Willard,  looking  round,  but  not  addressing  her  remark 
to  anyone  in  particular. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  which  was 
broken  by  the  captain  rising  and  speaking  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind. 

(I  will  go,  my  wife,  and  get  the  Swift,  which  is 
now  as  water-tight  as  she  was  the  first  day  I  sailed 
her,  and  you  must  come  aboard.  If  our  first-born 
son,  of  whom  we  were  so  proud,  wife,  will  not  let  us 
have  a  home  ashore,  thank  God,  we  can  go  on  to  the 
free  ocean !  George,  of  course,  will  come  with  us, 
and,  my  lad,’  he  added,  turning  to  Dick,  ‘I  must 
ha^  e  \  our  help,  for  I  dare  not  venture  on  a  longer 
voyage  with  such  poor  help  as  I  came  here  with.’ 

Joyce  and  Dick  drew  almost  unconsciously  a  little 
nearer  to  each  other. 

£  It’s  no  use  you  saying  you  can’t  come,  Dick,  for 
I  must  have  you ;  and  as  for  your  work  with  Master 
Bright,  he  can  soon  get  a  better  workman,  though  he 
mayn  t  get  one  he  may  like  so  well,  eh,  my  Joyce  ? 
Don’t  cry,  lassie ;  I  never  can  bear  the  sight  of  tears ! 
I’m  very  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  parting  you  and 
Dick,  but,  as  I  said  before,  these  are  dreadful  times 
for  sweethearts.’ 

‘ Where  do  you  think  of  going,  captain?’  asked 
Bruce. 
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‘  I  shall  go  to  Amsterdam,  if  you  are  still  willing 
to  let  me  seek  out  your  friends  if  I  am  in  any  further 
trouble.  How  I  wish  you  would  come  too  !  ’ 

‘  Before  I  answer  that — how  many  people  can  you 
carry  ?  ’  asked  Bruce  thoughtfully. 

‘  Five  or  six  besides  those  I’ve  named ;  that  is,  if 
they’re  content  with  very  poor  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion.’ 

‘  I  am  wondering  if  Master  Aylmer’s  three  friends 
could  go  as  your  passengers,  captain ;  I  mean,  paying 
you  instead  of  strangers.  They  want  to  get  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  you  could  take  them  to  the  nearest  sea¬ 
port.’ 

‘I  should  be  very  glad  of  the  money,  of  course,’ 
said  the  captain;  ‘but  they’d  have  to  put  up  with 
poorer  fare  and  rougher  berths  than  they’d  relish, 
maybe ;  though,’  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife  with 
the  first  smile  she  had  seen  on  his  face  that  evening, 

‘  we  shall  have  a  rare  good  cook  aboard !  ’ 

‘If  I  go,’  said  Bruce,  who,  though  he  pretended 
not  to  understand  such  matters,  was  pained  to  notice 
Joyce’s  tearful  face,  ‘could  you  do  without  our  friend 
Dick  ?  ’ 

‘  Do  you  know  anything  about  sailing  ?  ’  asked  the 
captain  anxiously. 

‘  I  have  made  several  voyages,  and  I  have  always 
lent  a  hand ;  but  of  course  I  should  not  be  so  useful 
as  a  whole  Dick  would,  though  I  think  I  could  do 
as  much  as  a  half  Dick,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  take 
his  body,  he  will  leave  his  heart  and  spirits  with 
Joyce !  ’ 
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‘But,  Master  Bruce,  are  you  offering  to  do  this 
just  out  of  your  goodness  to  us  ?  ’  asked  Dick. 

*  No,  my  lad ;  there’s  a  bit  of  self  at  the  bottom, 
as  there  is  with  most  things  in  this  world.  I  begin 
to  think  the  place  is  getting  too  warm  for  me,  and  I 
should  be  also  really  glad  to  go  to  Frankfort,  where  I 
have  several  friends  who  are  not  likely  to  return  to 
England.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  should  find  Will 
Lawrence  there.  You  know  I  have  inquired  every¬ 
where  since  that  night  of  the  arrests,  and  I  can  learn 
nothing  of  him ;  it  is  a  marvellous  thing,  hut  he  and 
two  or  three  others  who  were  at  that  meeting  have 
disappeared  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.’ 

‘  I  wish  you  could  find  him,  sir,’  said  Dick,  who 
knew  howT  troubled  the  old  man  had  been. 

‘  What  should  you  do  about  your  business  ?  ’  asked 
the  captain. 

‘I  should  shut  up  the  place,  to  which  I  should 
hope  to  come  hack  some  time.  My  stock  was  never 
lower ;  I  have  purposely  kept  it  so,  by  selling  out  all 
I  could,  and  since  the  Bawlings  left  me  I  have  not 
had  anything  made.  You  know,’  he  added,  with  a 
forced  smile,  ‘  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  save 
for,  and  I  have  plenty  for  my  few  wrants,  and  a  trifle 
over  for  a  friend  in  need.’ 

‘  Mother,  should  you  mind  much  if  I  did  not  go 
with  you  ?  ’  whispered  Dick. 

‘  I  wish  you  were  married,  and  both  coming  with 
us,  my  hoy,’  answered  Mistress  Willard,  with  a  loving 
glance  at  Joyce. 
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*  I  wish  so  ^0/  cried  the  young  man  eagerly. 
*  What  say  you,  my  Joyce  ?  ’ 

‘  I  could  not  leave  poor  mother — nor  father  and 
Dave,  said  Joyce;  ‘  and  much  as  I  should  miss  you 
all,  I  would  far  rather  that  you  went  too,  Dick.’ 

‘  Without  you  !  oh,  why,  Joyce  ?  If  Master  Bruce 
takes  my  place,  let  us  be  married,  sweetheart,  and 
then  I  shall  have  a  better  right  to  look  after  you.’ 

‘  I  would  sooner  know  that  you  were  safe  away 
from  this  dreadful  London ;  ’  and  if  Joyce’s  lip 
trembled  as  she  said  this,  her  face  looked  firm  and 
steadfast. 

‘  Joyce,’  said  Dame  Willard  in  a  low  voice,  while 
Bruce  and  her  husband  were  discussing  ways  and 
means,  ‘I  must  go— anything  to  get  my  husband 
away  from  Edward.’ 

‘  How  sad  all  this  uprooting  is  !  ’  Joyce  whispered, 
with  her  hand  in  Dame  Willard’s. 

‘  Yes,  dear  child,’  answered  the  old  Christian  ;  ‘  but 
it  all  leads  one  way,  and  by-and-by  we  shall  have 
rest  from  our  labours.  To  keep  those  two  apart  till 
the  father’s  bitterness  has  passed,  is  my  chief  care 
just  now.  But  I  shall  be  grieved  to  leave  you  in  such 
anxiety  about  your  brave  father  and  Dave.  But,  my 
Joyce,  it  is  a  thing  to  make  Christians  rejoice,  and  we 
must  not  murmur  if  in  witnessing  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
they  are  passing  through  the  deep  waters ;  that  matters 
little  when  the  Lord  holds  them  by  the  hand.  Best 
assured,  my  child,  that  He  will  care  for  them  and  you. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  Dick  is  near  you ;  and 
when  we  meet  again  I  hope  you  will  be  my  daughter 
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in  name,  as  you  have  long  been  in  my  love  for  you. 
And  really,  Dick,  Master  Bruce’s  offer  makes  so  much 
difference  to  us,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  you  two 
should  he  kept  apart.  I’m  quite  sure  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  Master  Bruce  to  get  away;  for,  good, 
kind  man  as  he  is,  I  often  think  he  is  very  rash,  and 
doubtless  he  has  angered  Mistress  Porter,  who, 'I  fear, 
owes  us  all  a  grudge.  Where  are  you  going,  father  ?  ’ 
continued  the  dame  to  her  husband,  as  she  saw  him 
take  up  his  cap. 

‘  I’m  going  to  buy  in  provisions  for  our  voyage, 
my  wife,’  he  answered  briskly  ;  ‘  and  our  good  friend 
here  is  going  to  fetch  Dame  Rawlings  home,  and  then 
see  if  it  is  too  late  to  arrange  for  Master  Aylmer’s 
friends  to  come  aboard  the  Swift.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  it  will  be,’  said  Bruce,  ‘  for  they 
have  been  afraid  of  attracting  notice  by  making  many 
enquiries.  I  believe  it  vTill  he  a  great  relief  to  them 
to  get  quietly  away,  as  they’ll  he  able  to  do  in  your 
little  vessel.’ 

‘  Who  are  the  three,  sir  ?  ’  asked  Dame  Willard. 

‘  Master  Parish,  the  priest  whom  you  once  saw  at 
the  Rawlings’  cottage,  and  two  friends  of  the  old 
minister  whom  I  have  not  seen ;  hut  I  hear  they  are 
excellent  men.’ 

‘  Then  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  get  them  as 
passengers  for  the  Swift.  Would  it  be  running  any 
risk  if  I  went  hack  to  Master  Aylmer’s  with  Joyce  and 
Dick  ?  I  should  dearly  like  to  know  how  the,  dame 
found  her  husband  and  Dave,  and  I  must  go  and  see 
Phoebe,’  said  Dame  Willard. 
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c  No,  I  don’t  think  so,’  answered  Bruce ;  ‘  hut 
George  had  better  go  either  with  you  or  us ;  I  should 
not  like  to  leave  that  young  turkey-cock  alone,  in  case 
he  had  visitors  !  But  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall  get  into 
trouble  with  Harper,  and  to  offend  him  is  to  cut  our¬ 
selves  off  from  the  Rawlings.  So  come  along  all  of 
you,  and  I  will  lock  up  the  house.’ 

‘  You  walk  with  your  mother,  Dick ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  George,’  whispered  Joyce. 

‘  Oh,  Joyce,’  began  George,  feeling  flattered  by  her 
preference  for  his  society,  little  thinking  that  she  only 
wanted  to  give  Dick  and  his  mother  the  opportunity  for 
a  quiet  talk,  ‘  I  wish  I  had  not  met  them  to-day  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  you’ll  he  safe  away  from  here,  I  hope,  George,’ 
she  said,  looking  at  his  grave  face,  which  was  growing 
very  dear  to  her. 

‘  It’s  not  that,  Joyce  ;  hut  you  know  about  poor 
old  Brown  that  I  lived  with  at  Myching.  He  used  to 
get  into  such  frightful  passions,  and  when  he  was  in 
a  rage  he  cared  for  nothing.  Many  a  time,  when 
something  has  vexed  him,  he  has  thrown  the  tools,  or 
whatever  came  first,  at  my  head,  but  luckily  he  could 
never  aim  straight.  Oh,  how  I  used  to  despise  him, 
and  how  different  I  thought  myself!  But  to-day, 
Joyce,  if  I’d  had  a  knife  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same,  it  would  have  gone  straight  at  Father  Grant, 
just  as  my  cap  did,  and  now  I’m  so  ashamed,’  said 
the  hoy,  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  that  when  father’s  praising 
me  it  seems  as  if  Satan  was  clapping  me  on  the  back, 
to  show  how  he  approved  of  me.’ 

‘  I  understand,  George,’  said  Joyce  ;  ‘  it  seems  as 
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if  when  all  is  smooth  we  could  so  easily  do  what  we 
know  is  right.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  when  temptation  comes,  it’s  hard  to  find 
you  re  just  as  bad  as  old  Brown.  Nay,  worse  than 
Biown,  for  I  don  t  expect  he’d  a  mother  like  mine. 
When  she  first  left  Myching  to  come  up  here,  Joyce, 
she  said,  Be  patient,  George  ;  find  all  the  good  you 
can  in  Master  Brown,  and  do  all  you  can  to  make  him 
see  that  a  Christian  boy  is  to  he  trusted  in  everything, 
because  he  wants  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ,  Ids 
Master.”  I  wish  I’d  been  kinder  to  him ;  I  can  see 
now  what  a  stuck-up  fellow  he  must  have  thought  me  ; 
it  was  enough  to  make  him  hate  my  religion,  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  Only  I  ought  not  to  say  my  religion, 
for  I  know  now  that  I  have  none !  Do  you  know, 
Joyce,  that  since  we’ve  been  in  London  I  have  actually 
had  the  conceit  to  fancy  that  I  could  do  what  your 
father  and  Dave  are  doing.  But  this  dreadful  day  has 

taught  me  to  know  myself  better  than  I’ve  ever  done 
before.’ 

‘I  often  think,  George,’  said  Joyce,  who  thought 
the  boy  in  his  newborn  humility  was  nearer*  knowing 
what  tiue  leligion  was  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 

‘  of  something  father  said  to  me  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
prison  -‘jjjps  such  an  honour  to  bear  the  cross  with 
Christ  arid  |to,  share  His  sufferings;  but,  my  Joyce,” 
said  fatherin'  his  loving,  tender  voice,  which  always 
makes  me  feel  I  could  die  for  him,  “we  cannot  do 
anything  without  His  help,  for  without  His  strength 
we  are  as  weak  as  babes.”  ’ 

‘ 1  wisl1 known  your  father,  Joyce.  At  Myching 
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I  only  saw  him  now  and  then,  and  never  to  have  a 
real  talk.  How  mother  likes  him  and  Dave  !  Do 
you  know,  I  think  it’s  even  grander  of  Dave  to  have 
given  up  all  than  your  father — we  seem  to  expect  more 
from  old  people,’  he  explained. 

Joyce  was  silent ;  the  boy’s  words  had  taken  her 
thoughts  to  the  cell  in  the  Marshalsea  where  those  two 
brave  spirits,  filled  with  Christ-given  strength,  were 
indeed  bearing  their  Master’s  cross.  In  that  dark 
cell  they  feared  no  evil,  for  One  in  whom  they  trusted 
was  with  them,  and  underneath  them  were  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arms. 

‘  Joyce,’  began  the  boy  hurriedly,  for  he  knew  they 
were  getting  near  to  Master  Aylmer’s  house,  ‘  I  feel 
so  ashamed  and  unhappy ;  but  it’s  really  partly 
Edward’s  fault — until  he  treated  us  like  this,  I  never 
felt  as  I  did  to-day.  Would  you  have  had  me  tell 
where  we  were  living  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  no  !  ’  answered  Joyce ;  ‘  but  I  wish  you  could 
have  quietly  refused  to  tell  them  without  getting  into 
a  rage.’ 

*  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  !  I  shall  never  have  any  more 
faith  in  myself,’  he  said  gravely. 

‘  Try  again,  George  !  Father  says  that  somewhere 
in  the  book  it  is  written  that,  “  he  that  is  slow  to  show 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketli  a  city.”  If  that  is  in 
God’s  Word,  it  shows  that  He  knows  it’s  hard  work, 
and  so  in  the  same  book  He  tells  us  that,  “  If  any  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.”  I  think  father  and 
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Dave  must  be  asking  all  the  time,  George  ;  for  in  that 
wretched,  dirty,  dark  place  they  look  so  happy,  as  if 
they  were  kept  bright  by  the  power  of  God,  just  to 
show  the  weak,  struggling  ones  like  you  and  me, 
George,  how  God  can  support  those  who  trust  in  Him 
under  the  greatest  miseries.’ 

‘  You  mean  the  misery  of  their  lives  in  that  vile 
prison,  Joyce?’ 

‘  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant ;  but  really,  George,  I 
think  the  greatest  misery  of  all  is  one  in  which  they 
certainly  have  no  share.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  asked  George. 

‘  I  think,’  said  the  girl  earnestly,  ‘  that  the  greatest 
misery,  even  for  this  world,  is  to  be  outside  Christ — 
not  to  have  taken  Him  at  His  word,  and  washed  awray 
our  sins  by  faith  in  His  blood.  When  we  go  to  Him 
in  faith,  He  not  only  saves  us,  but  He  keeps  us  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  and  then,  though  we  may 
have  many  sorrows,  we  know  He  shares  them  with 
us.’ 

‘But,  Joyce,  if  He  keeps  us,  how  is  it  that  Chris¬ 
tians  have  such  temptations  ?  ’ 

‘Wouldn’t  your  mother  tell  us,  George,  that  if 
God’s  children  said  they  had  no  sin  they  would  be 
deceiving  themselves  ?  I  am  sure  she  would  tell  us 
that  God  never  promised  that  His  people  should  be 
free  from  temptation ;  but  that  “  He  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able,  but  will  with 
the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape.”  And  father 
says,  and  I  believe  it  with  my  whole  heart,  that  every 
soul  that  has  been  led  by  grace  to  flee  to  Christ  alone, 
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will  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  and  shall  never 
perish.  He  that  is  for  us,  you  know,  George,  is 
stronger  than  he  that  is  against  us,  so  we  must  not 
despair.’ 

‘  I  wish  wTe  had  another  mile  to  go  !  ’  said  George 
in  a  grumbling  voice,  as  they  entered  the  minister’s 
house. 

‘  I  too  have  liked  our  talk,  George,’  said  Joyce, 
smiling  at  liis  earnestness  ;  ‘  but  I  am  so  anxious  to 
hear  how  father  and  Dave  are  !  ’ 

‘  There  I  go,’  cried  the  lad,  ‘  putting  George  Willard 
first,  as  usual.  I’d  quite  forgotten  about  your  anxiety 
to  hear  of  them ;  but  I  don’t  expect  Master  Bruce  has 
got  your  mother  home  yet.’ 

And  so  it  proved,  for  they  waited  some  little 
time  in  Master  Aylmer’s  room,  into  which  Mary 
invited  them,  before  Bruce  and  Dame  Rawlings 
arrived. 

While  the  dame  seated  herself,  and  allowed  the 
girls  to  wait  upon  her,  Bruce  asked  the  minister  if  it 
was  still  possible  to  arrange  with  Father  Smith  for 
Parish  and  the  others  to  go  with  Captain  Willard. 

To  his  joy,  Master  Aylmer  was  delighted  with 
the  proposal,  which,  he  said,  would  meet  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Bruce  then  left,  taking  George  with  him  to  the 
captain,  who  was  waiting  in  the  street  for  them. 

Dame  Rawlings  was  full  of  her  own  suffering  at 
seeing  the  miserable  cell  in  which  she  found  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son.  She  told  how  money  had  been  sent 
them  through  Master  Bruce,  which  had  given  them 
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extra  food  and  many  little  comforts,  which  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  have  if  they  could  pay  for  them. 

‘  Your  poor  father’s  terribly  aged,  Joyce;  and  Dave, 
instead  of  looking  like  the  great  powerful  fellow  he 
used  to  in  those  happy  days  at  Mycliing,  looks  more 
like  that  haggard  son  of  Robson's  who’d  been  nearly 
lost  at  sea  and  out  for  days  in  an  open  boat ;  you’ll 
remember,  Joyce,  his  face  had  grown  so  thin  and  old- 
looking.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  recollect,  mother.’ 

‘  Well,  Dave  looks  like  Robson,  only  worse.’ 

‘  They’d  be  glad  to  see  you,  mother.’ 

‘Yes,’  she  answered,  a  little  shortly,  ‘they  were; 
but  your  father  couldn’t  think  of  much  beyond  what 
he  kept  calling  “  the  best  news  he’d  heard  for  many 
a  day.”  ’ 

‘  What  was  it,  mother  ?  ’  cried  Joyce  ;  while  Mary 
Aylmer  and  her  father  listened  eagerly  for  the  answer. 

‘  Well,’  said  the  dame,  in  a  provokingly  slow  wTay, 
‘  it  was  queer  sort  of  news  to  make  anybody  happy ; 
but  then  your  poor  father’s  not  like  me,  what  makes 
me  happy  troubles  him,  and  what  troubles  me  seems 
to  rejoice  him - ’ 

‘  But,  mother,  do  tell  us  what  it  was  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  Joyce,  you’re  like  all  the  rest ;  this  upsetting 
work’s  made  you  as  short  and  impatient  as  ever  you 
can  be.  It’s  nothing  very  wonderful  after  all  that 
your  father’s  heard — only  that  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(silly  thing  that  I  should  say  so  of  one  that  has  been 
such  a  powerful  man)  declares  that  when  he  said  lie 
believed  like  your  father  cloejs  he  was  right,  and 
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they’ve -  Oh,  Joyce,  they’ve  burnt  him  for  it ;  and 

they’ll  do  the  same  by  your  father  and  Dave !  I 
always  said  so ;  I  always  knew  nothing  else  could 
come  of  it  !  And  there’s  your  father  walking  about 
that  little  bit  of  a  place — you  know  how  he  marches 
up  and  down  when  lie’s  put  about,  Joyce.  “  Just  think, 
wife,”  those  are  his  very  words,  Master  Aylmer,  and 
he  looked  as  proud  as  proud — “Just  think,  wife,  he 
put  the  hand  that  had  written  what  was  contrary  to 
what  his  heart  believed  first  into  the  fire  !  ”  ’ 

‘  But  who  told  Rawlings  ?  ’  cried  Master  Aylmer 
excitedly,  for  he  too  had  grieved  over  Cranmer’s 
recantation. 

‘  Some  special  messenger  from  Oxford,  where  I 
think  the  burning  was,  had  come  up  to  tell  her 
Grace  the  Queen,  and  somehow  they  heard  at  the 
Marslialsea,  for  Master  Harper — the  porter,  you  know, 
sir — told  Edmund  in  the  same  breath  he  told  him  I'd 
come.  And  I  could  have  wished  he’d  kept  his  news 
back  a  bit,  till  I’d  had  my  say,  for  there’s  no  doubt  it 
was  in  my  man’s  mind  most  of  the  time  I  was  talking 
with  him.’ 

£  Were  they  fairly  cheerful,  Dame  Rawlings  ?  ’ 
asked  Mary  Aylmer. 

‘  Yes,  as  happy  as  if  all  went  well  with  them.  It’s 
past  me  altogether,  how  in  such  a  place  they  can  find 
a  bright  side  to  anything,  poor  dears  !  ’ 

‘  Your  father  said  a  thing  that  hurt  me  a  bit,’  said 
the  dame  to  her  daughter,  when  they  were  alone  that 
night ;  4  you  know,  Joyce,  nobody  ever  did  think  less 
of  themselves  than  I  do  or  more  of  the  priests  and 
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their  wonderful  learning,  which  I  think  keeps  poor 

ignorant  people  like  me  straight - ’ 

‘  What  did  father  say  ?  ’  asked  Joyce,  when  her 
mother  paused,  either  from  lack  of  hreath  or  in  search 
of  a  suitable  word. 

‘  I  was  coming  to  it,  Joyce.  “  If,  dear  wife,”  he 
said,  more  than  once,  as  if  he’d  make  me  remember, 
“you’d  empty  your  heart  of  what  the  priests  have 
taught  you,  then  there’d  he  room  for  Christ  to  get  in. 
As  it  is,  your  heart  is  like  the  inn,  which  was  so  full 
of  other  company  that  there  was  no  room  for  Christ.” 
It  wasn’t  like  your  father  to  talk  to  me  like  that,  when 
my  heart,  if  it  was  full,  was  filled  with  sorrow  at  the 
strait  which  he  and  Dave  had  got  themselves  into. 
To  liken  my  heart  to  a  tavern,  where  all  sorts  come 
and  go,  isn’t  like  your  father,  who  always  used  to  be 
so  good  to  me — and  is  good  to  me,  poor  dear  !  I  seem 
even  now  to  feel  his  arms  round  me,  and  to  hear  him 
say,  “  I  should  die  so  happy,  dear  one,  if  your  heart 
was  filled  with  the  love  of  God  !  ”  ’ 

‘  I  know  what  father  meant  about  the  inn.  May 
I  read  you  the  little  hit,  mother  ?  ’  said  Joyce, 
reaching  her  father’s  Testament,  which  Bright  had 
returned  on  acquiring  one  for  himself. 

The  dame  gave  a  somewhat  reluctant  consent ;  and 
Joyce,  fearing  she  might  change  her  mind,  lost  no 
time  in  reading  the  second  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel. 

‘  When  I  go  again — and  Master  Harper  promises 
to  send  for  me— I’ll  tell  your  father  that  I  let  you 
read  that,  Joyce  ;  he’ll  be  so  pleased,’  said  Dame 
Bawlings. 
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4  Yes,  mother,’  began  Joyce,  in  a  timid,  pleading 
voice  which  took  from  it  all  sting  ;  4  but,  oh,  how  glad 
he  would  he  if  he  thought  he  left  us  both  with  hearts 
full  of  the  peace  and  joy  which  come  to  those  who 
trust  in  Christ  only  for1  their  salvation,  and  who  go  to 
Him  by  faith  for  the  strength  which  will  fit  us  to  bear 

all  He  sees  well  to  send  !  ’ 

‘  Joyce,’  said  the  dame  abruptly,  ‘  I’ve  been  hut  a 
poor  mother  for  you  all.  Your  father  s  teaching, 
whether  it’s  right  or  wrong,  I  can  t  say,  hut  it  s  done 
one  thing  for  sure,  it’s  lifted  you  all  right  above  the 
worries  that  w'eigh  me  down,  and  even  alteied  your 
faces,  for  I’m  sure  all  three  of  you,  aye,  and  Master 
Aylmer  and  his  daughter  too,  and  even  Marjory,  look 
as  if  you’d  never  known  a  trouble. 

‘  I  think  we  get  the  troubles,  dear  mothei  ,  but  I 
am  sure  we  also  get  great  help  from  our  loving  Lui  den- 
bearer.  Even  I,  who  feel  such  a  feeble  follower  of 
Christ,  find  that  my  cares  and  troubles  just  drive  me 
to  His  cross  ;  and  in  His  strength  my  fainting  heart 
takes  courage.  Oh,  mother  !  the  joy  and  peace  of  be¬ 
lieving  in  our  risen  living  Saviour  lifts  us  above  our 
troubles  ;  it  seems  to  put  us  already,  even  111  this  world, 
in  His  presence,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy.’ 

4  Oh,  Joyce,  as  I  used  to  say  of  Dave,  you  too  are 
growing  like  your  father  ;  only  now,  poor  dear,  he 

looks  so  old  and  worn  and  ill.’ 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  dawn  had  turned  into  broad  daylight  that 
Joyce  ventured  to  tell  her  mother  of  the  fresh  separa¬ 
tions  that  were  in  store  for  them. 
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‘I’m  glad,’  said  Dame  Rawlings,  ‘that  I’m  not 
ordered  to  go  too.  I’ve  long  known  that  I’m  not  to  be 
asked  what  I  wish  in  such  matters  ;  but  I  do  know 
that,  hating  the  water  as  I  do,  if  anyone  presses 
me  to  go  to  sea  again,  it’s  just  to  save  the  cost  of 
burying  me,  for  I  know  I  should  die,  and  graves  in 
the  sea  cost  nought !  ’ 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Flung  to  the  heedless  winds, 

Or  on  the  waters  cast, 

The  martyr’s  ashes,  watched, 

Shall  gathered  be  at  last ; 

And  from  that  scattered  dust, 

Around  us  and  abroad, 

Shall  spring  a  plenteous  seed 
Of  witnesses  for  God. 

Martin  Luthee. 

One  bright  sunny  day  in  June,  nearly  a  year  later 
than  the  day  on  which  Dame  Rawlings  had  first 
visited  her  husband,  the  large  open  space  of  Smith- 
field  Market  was  crowded  with  people.  In  the  centre 
of  the  great  square  were  three  high  stakes,  round 
which  were  heaped  bundles  of  fagots. 

The  majority  of  the  people  stood  in  gloomy  silence, 
though  here  and  there  might  have  been  heard  eager 
disputants,  discussing  the  views  for  which  the  martyrs 
shed  their  blood.  But  from  the  general  silence,  the 
stern  looks  of  the  men,  the  tears  of  the  women,  it 
was  evident  that  the  hearts  of  the  English  people 
were  sickened  by  the  horrors  of  the  persecution. 
Even  the  papists  seemed  to  forget  their  former  re¬ 
sentment  to  those  who,  while  differing  from  them  in 
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religion,  proved  themselves  to  he  so  true  and  brave 
that  for  them  death  had  no  sting. 

Close  to  the  fearful  inner  ring,  which  was  carefully 
guarded  by  armed  men,  stood  a  few  sad- faced  men 
and  women,  who  needed  all  the  love  which  God  had 
shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  to  give  them  strength  to 
be  there. 

Joyce  (whose  surname  was  no  longer  Rawlings) 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  from  Dame  Rawlings  the 
tidings  of  what  was  going  to  take  place,  which  would 
make  her  a  widow  indeed.  She  knew  that,  as  she 
expressed  it,  there  was  no  hope.  And  when  Mary 
Aylmer’s  many  efforts  to  gain  an  interview  with  the 
queen  through  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  ladies 
at  court  had  failed,  Dame  Rawlings  lost  heart  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  sick  queen,  as  her  end  drew  near,  was  weighed 
down  and  embittered  by  her  manifold  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  longed-for  heir  who  was  to  carry  on  her 
religious  work,  in  God’s  providence  had  not  come. 
Worse  even  than  these  were  the  coldness  of  her  royal 
husband,  the  alienation  of  her  people,  and  what 
perhaps  lay  heaviest  on  the  heart  of  the  zealous 
queen,  the  knowledge  that  the  persecutions  which  had 
been  wrought  in  her  reign  had  entirely  failed  to  bring 
about  the  end  for  which  she  had  hoped  and  prayed. 

The  horror  of  the  persecution  swept  away  all  other 
considerations,  and  every  death  at  the  stake  won 
hundreds  to  the  cause  for  which  the  victims  died. 

To  many  in  that  crowd  of  gazers  at  Smithfield 
the  bright  sunshine  seemed  almost  a  mockery  on  the 
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day  that  three  brave  men — heretics  though  they  were 
— should  die  such  a  cruel  death.  To  a  few  who 
honestly  believed  in  the  idolatrous  Mass,  it  seemed 
God  s  token  that  He  was  well  pleased. 

But  to  Joyce  the  sunshine  was  not  cruel,  it  seemed 
to  her,  as  it  beat  down  on  her  upturned  face,  that  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  was  waiting  to  welcome  home 
His  true,  brave-hearted  soldiers. 

Presently  a  familiar  footstep  ran  up  to  her,  and 
an  arm  was  slipped  through  hers,  and  her  young 
husband,  Dick  Willard,  said  in  an  unsteady  voice, 

‘  Dear  one,  can  you  bear  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  she  answered,  with  dry  lips  and  a  parched 
tongue ;  ‘  but  don’t  touch  me  or  speak  to  me,  Dick  ; 
it  unner ves  me,  and  I  would  not  add  to  their  suffer¬ 
ings.’ 

He  turned  away,  and  went  to  whisper  to  Mistress 
Aylmer. 

‘  Tlie,Y  are  coming  !  ’  he  said.  ‘  There  are  three  ;  I 
know  not  who  the  third  is.’ 

Poor  Joyce  !  I  would  that  she  were  safe  at  home. 
Shall  I  try  to  persuade  her  to  go  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  no  use,’  he  said  sadly  ;  ‘  for  their  sakes  she’ll 
be  brave  till  it’s  all  over,  and  then - ’ 

‘  Oh,  Richard,’  began  Mary,  ‘  how  can  I  be  thankful 
enough  that  the  Lord  called  my  father  home  by  an 
easier  way  ?  ’ 

But  Dick  was  gone ;  he  had  hurried  away,  to  see 
how'  near  the  prisoners  were.  Mary  turned  to  Joyce, 
and  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  her  arm. 

‘Dear  Mistress  Mary,’  said  Joyce,  with  a  trena¬ 
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blinglip,  ‘don’t  notice  me— this  is  like  death  to  me, 
and  that,  you  know,  we  must  face  alone.  If  I  can 
only  look  calm  and  brave  for  them  now,  I  shall  sorely 
need  your  loving  help  by-and-by.’ 

So  they  did  the  kindest,  and  sometimes  the 
hardest  thing  that  loving  hearts  can  do — they  just 
let  her  alone. 

The  sad  procession  of  the  sheriff  and  officers  with 
the  three  prisoners  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Edmund  Eawlings,  tall,  gaunt,  and  thin,  looked 
more  like  the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  fisherman  at 
Myching.  He  limped  too,  and  had  to  lean  on  Dave’s 
arm,  which  he  much  regretted,  saying  to  Harper  that 
he  hoped  the  people  would  not  think  he  was  afraid. 

‘  Those  who  say  you  are  afraid  don’t  know  you,’ 
Harper  had  replied,  in  a  voice  which  showed  the  scorn 
he  felt  for  those  imaginary  people. 

It  was  a  hard  day  to  Harper,  who  had  to  be 
present  at  this  most  painful  scene.  During  the 
eighteen  months  the  Rawlings  had  been  in  his  custody 
he  had  learned  much  that  was  new  to  him,  about 

which  he  could  not  close  his  mind  or  his  eyes _ 

though  he  had  tried  to  shut  both.  All  his  life  he 
had  been  mixed  up  with  those  who  were  only  true  in 
so  far  as  truth  and  their  own  interests  lay  side  by 
side.  But  here  were  men  who  gave  up  all  that  they 
held  most  near  that  they  might  worship  Him  in 
whom  they  trusted  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  con¬ 
trasted  their  unselfish,  honest,  upright  conduct  with 
the  time-serving  lives  of  those  among  whom  he  had 
worked  and  lived. 
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Harper  was,  as  lie  called  liimself,  an  ‘  unlearned 
man,  so  far  as  books  were  concerned,  but  be  was  a 
very  shrewd  observer ;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  when 
the  Rawlings  had  to  choose  between  Christ  and  self- 
interest  they  never  hesitated  to  choose  Christ.  He 
also  found  that  if  they  promised  anything  they  would 
do  it,  for  their  word  was  their  bond. 

To  his  practical  mind  the  religion  that  made  such 
men  was  a  better  one  than  that  of  his  friends,  who 
seemed  to  think  confession  to  a  priest  and  his  official 
absolution  made  up  for  a  life  of  deceit  and  double- 
dealing. 

The  next  step  was  that  he  began  to  think  about 
Christ,  and  then  to  wish  that,  like  the  Rawlings,  he 
too  had  Jesus  for  his  Friend.  He  saw  the  Rawlings 
shaped  their  lives  according  to  Christ’s  command¬ 
ments,  hut  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  wanted  to 
do  that  which  would  involve  much  that  might  render 
his  life  less  pleasant.  But  he  knew  it  was  no  use  for 
him  to  try  to  get  Christ  for  his  Friend  until  he  was 
prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  even  in 
this  life  are  far  better  than  anything  that  the  world 
can  give. 

Harper,  who  walked  beside  Rawlings  and  Dave, 
had  arranged  with  Joyce  where  she  was  to  stand,  and 
it  was  through  the  friendly  porter’s  means  that  Joyce 
got  one  more  loving  embrace  from  her  father  and  Dave, 

‘  The  parting’s  only  for  a  little  while,  my  precious 
Joyce  !  ’  said  her  father.  ‘  Your  mother  is  not  here  ?  ’ 
he  added  anxiously. 
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‘  No,  father,’  answered  Joyce,  in  a  voice  which 
did  not  sound  like  her  own. 

‘  Be  brave,  my  Joyce,’  said  Dave,  tenderly  yet 
brightly,  as  he  folded  his  sister  to  his  heart  for  one 
short  moment.  ‘  Tell  mother  we  shall  look  for 
her - ’ 

‘  Yes,  I’m  coming,’  he  said  to  a  man  wdio  was 
urging  him  on.  ‘  Good-bye,  Dick ;  I  know  you’ll  take 
care  of  our  Joyce.  Oh,  Bright,  old  friend,  are  you 
there  ?  And  little  Mistress  Phoebe  too  !  God  bless 
and  keep  you  all  till  we  meet  in  our  glorious,  Christ- 
bought  home  above  !  ’ 

They  were  hurried  on  towards  the  stakes  to  which 
they  were  to  be  chained,  and  when  a  yard  or  two 
from  them  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

‘  Arise  !  make  an  end  of  this  !  The  people  press, 
and  dinner  waits  for  no  one !  ’  cried  the  sheriff. 

‘  Stop  one  moment !  ’  cried  a  priest,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  ‘  The  queen’s  free  pardon  to  any  who  will 
recant.’ 

‘  We  value  Christ’s  pardon  more  than  her  Majesty’s, 
Master  Grant !  ’  shouted  Dave,  who  from  where  he 
stood  recognised  the  speaker. 

‘  Don’t  be  such  a  misguided  fool !  ’  cried  Edward 
Willard,  who  was,  as  usual,  in  close  attendance 
on  Father  Grant.  ‘  Our  faith  is  the  true  one  ;  why 
will  you  be  so  stubborn  ? — you  used  to  believe  as 
I  do.’ 

‘  I  can  see  you  mean  well  to  us,  Edward,’  answered 
Dave  calmly ;  ‘  but  we  cannot  believe  in  an  idolatrous 
lie.’ 
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11  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  them,  Edward,’  said 
Father  Grant  sternly. 

‘  No,  but  we  played  together  as  children — went  to 
the  same  church — held  the  same  belief — and  I  love 
the  honest  fellow,  heretic  though  he  be  !  ’  said  Edward 
abruptly,  as  he  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

‘  Weep  not  for  us,  good  friends,’  shouted  Eawlings  ; 
£  rather  rejoice  with  us,  for  to-day  we  shall  be  with 
our  Lord  !  ’ 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  sickening  details  of  that 
painful  scene  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  three  martyrs 
unflinchingly  bore  their  pains  ;  indeed,  the  holy  calm 
which  seemed  to  rest  on  them  made  their  friends  hope 
that  the  all-merciful  God  had .  shortened  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  The  sun  poured  a  flood  of  light  on  Eawlings’ 
face,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  with  a  smile,  as 
though  he  saw  a  Friend;  and  Joyce  (who  never 
forgot  that  look  on  her  father’s  face)  felt  sure  that  he 
had  seen  his  Saviour. 

Joyce  had  been  right  when  she  said  she  should  be 
glad  of  their  loving  sympathy  afterward,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  terribly  sad  time  for  all.  Dame  Eawlings 
was  quite  changed  from  the  plump,  matronly  body 
she  had  been  at  Myching,  and  the  fearful  deaths  of 
her  husband  and  son  preyed  on  her  mind  until  they 
feared  she  would  lose  her  senses.  Joyce  too  looked 
white  and  fragile,  and  Master  Graham,  whom  Dick 
consulted,  said  the  best  thing  for  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law  would  be  the  fresh,  bracing  air  of  Myching. 

Dame  Willard  was  still  away  with  her  husband, 
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who  was  teaching  both  his  wife  and  George  to  be  very 
useful  to  him  on  the  Swift.  The  captain  had  obtained, 
with  Master  Bruce's  help,  a  little  business  in  plying 
with  passengers  and  luggage  between  Botterdam  and 
Amsterdam. 

It  did  not  pay  him  nearly  so  well  as  the  trade  in 
his  old  neighbourhood,  but  it  enabled  him  to  pay  his 
way,  and  for  this  he  was  very  thankful. 

Bruce  had  not  the  happiness  of  meeting  Lawrence 
again,  though,  after  making  many  enquiries,  he  learned 
that  Lawrence  with  the  rest  of  the  missing  men  had 
escaped  to  Geneva. 

Bruce  was  told  that  his  cousin  appeared  to  be 
■  knocked  up  with  all  they  had  to  pass  through  in 
getting  to  Geneva  ;  for  he  had  complained  of  feeling 
ill  on  the  journey,  and  had  died  soon  after  their 
arrival.  Though  Bruce  was  grieved  not  to  see  him 
again,  he  could  but  rejoice  that  he  was  free  from  all 
his  troubles,  and  safe  in  that  haven  towards  which  all 
his  hopes  tended. 

As  for  the  Willards,  though  they  were  divided  by 
distance,  they  were  in  one  sense  more  united  than 
they  had  ever  been,  for  the  captain  had  become  what 
Edward  would  have  called  ‘a  decided  heretic,’  but 
what  his  wife  knew  to  be  a  true  believer  in  Christ. 

The  letters  from  Joyce  and  Dick,  after  Bawlings’ 
and  Dave’s  martyrdom  (which  were  conveyed  to 
Amsterdam  by  a  friend  of  Mary  Aylmer),  completely 
upset  the  captain’s  old  careless  creed.  The  thought 
of  those  brave  men  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life, 
suffering  with  scores  of  others  such  a  cruel  death  for 
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the  sake  of  their  religion  made  him  think  about  his 
own  safety,  and  he  realised  that  in  Christ  only  could 
he  find  an  anchor  for  his  soul  which  would  he  both 
sure  and  stedfast. 

c  It’s  all  your  doing,  wife,  that  I  feel  I  have  a 
home  up  there  in  the  promised  land,’  said  he,  one 
evening  in  December,  as  they  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  Swift,  watching  the  golden  glory  of  the  western 
sky. 

‘Nay,’  said  the  large-hearted  little  woman,  with  a 
beaming  smile,  ‘  it  is  all  God’s  doing.  He  offered  you 
redemption  through  His  blood,  and  by  faith  you  took 
His  free  gift.’ 

‘  Oh,  wife,  all  the  bitter  feelings  against  Edward 
have  gone  !  I  no  longer  want  to  injure  the  lad  ;  but 
I  am  pained  to  think  he  has  gone  right  away  from 

us.’ 

‘Yes,’  answered  his  wife,  ‘for  the  present  he  seems 
to  have  quite  cut  himself  off  from  us ;  but  we  must 
hope  and  pray.’ 

‘  Bead  me  again  the  children’s  letter,  wife,’  said  the 
captain,  ‘  and,  dear  one,  we  must  see  Master  Bruce 
on  the  morrow,  to  ask  if  he  will  go  home  with  us. 
Home  once  more,  wife  !  back  to  Myching  and  the 
boys,  where,  please  God,  I’ll  begin  my  old  trade 
again.’ 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  stood,  the  rays  from  the 
early  setting  sun  just  touching  their  hair  with  silver 
streaks. 

Dick’s  letter  ran  : 

‘  Beloved  Mother, — This  comes  greeting.  I 
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know  not  how  to  begin.  Such  times  I  have  never 
known.  Her  Grace  is  dead  this  ten  days.  I  saw  the 
piocession  set  out  from  St.  James’s  Palace,  where  her 
Giace  died  :  first  a  standard,  then  such  a  company  of 
mourners,  then  another  standard,  and  King  Philip’s 
servants,  riding  two  and  two.  Then  came  the  Marquis 
of  \\  inchester  on  horseback,  wdio  bore  the  banner  of 
England.  Others  I  didn’t  hear  named  carried  the 
crown,  sword,  and  order  of  the  Garter.  Then  came  the 
corpse  in  a  chariot,  with  an  exact  image  (they  say)  of 
Queen  Mary,  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  with  her  hands 
covered  with  rings.  Then  followed  more  mourners, 
with  ladies  on  horseback,  and  long  trains  that  touched 
the  ground.  Then  a  procession  of  monks  (who  burned, 
methought,  to  bewail  their  own  fate  even  more  than 
the  death  of  their  champion).  They  went  along 
Charing  Cross  and  right  up  to  the  door  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Then  everyone  got  off  his  horse,  and  the  body 
was  carried  into  the  church  by  grand  gentlemen-in- 
waiting.  They  tell  me  the  abbot  and  some  bishops 
censed  the  coffin  before  her  Grace  was  put  in ;  but 
this  I  couldn’t  see  for  the  press.  The  corpse  was 
watched  all  through  the  night  by  one  hundred  poor 
men  in  black  gowns  and  hoods  bearing  long  torches,  as 
well  as  by  the  royal  guard ;  and  wax  chandlers  were 
there  to  supply  fresh  candles.  Oh,  mother,  is  it 
wrong  to  wonder  if  the  devil  himself  would  have  a 
grand  funeral '?— I  don’t  suppose,  though,  he’d  have 
any  mourners. 

King  Philip  is  in  Flanders ;  he  didn’t  come  to 
see  the  queen,  and  I  don’t  suppose  he’ll  come  here 
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again.  They  say  the  queen’s  never  smiled  since  Calais 
was  lost.  But  I  must  leave  all  this,  and  tell  you  of 
our  most  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth — of  her  corona¬ 
tion,  which,  I  hear,  will  be  so  grand  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  when  we  meet,  as  I  expect  it  would  take  more 
paper  than  my  Joyce  and  I  possess  !  Moreover  we 
hope  soon  to  see  you  face  to  face  ! 

‘  To  your  return  we  are  looking  eagerly,  and  the 
blessed  fact  I  am  going  to  tell  you  makes  me  half 
mad  with  joy,  and  I  want  to  throw  up  my  cap  and 
shout !  Our  queen  is  a  Gospeller,  and  we  may  wor¬ 
ship  our  Lord  according  to  His  Gospel !  My  Joyce  is 
better ;  it  has  done  her  good  to  think  you'll  be  able 
to  cv>me  home  safely  now.  Already  the  exiles  are 
pouring  in,  and  we  long  to  welcome  you  both, 
apd  George,  also  dear  Master  Bruce,  to  whom  we 
all  owe  more  thanks  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
pay. 

‘  Work  is  plentiful,  for  men  are  sadly  scarce,  this 
pestilence  has  carried  off  so  many.  We  hear  that  a  man 
will  gladly  give  an  acre  of  corn  to  anyone  who  will  reap 
and  carry  another  acre  for  him.  Lather  Smith  has 
died,  I’m  sorry  to  tell  you.  He  was  a  very  kind  man  ; 
and  Mistress  Porter’s  gone  too  ;  about  that  I’ll  not  say 
I’m  sorry.  Bright  is  getting  heaps  of  work,  and  he’s 
offered  me  a  share  in  his  business  ;  for  some  things 
I  wish  I  could  take  it,  but  London  does  not  suit 
my  Joyce,  and  I  think  Myching  is  the  place  for  us 
ali. 

‘  Now  I  must  stop.  Dame  Bawl ings  is  a  shadow  of 
her  old  self;  Lather  Grant  has  been  once  or  twice  to 
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see  her,  and  she  tells  me  what  I  fear  will  be  a  blow  to 
you— that  Edward  has  gone  into  a  monastery  ;  but  he 
was  really  in  one  before,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
for  he  had  shut  up  his  heart  to  his  own  people,  and 
opened  it  freely  to  the  priests.  I  pray  that  Edward 
may  see  his  error,  and  come  back  to  us.  “From  all 
false  doctrine,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  ” 

‘  Fare-thee-well,  and  come  as  soon  as  may  he.  All 
is  safe  for  you  now,  thank  God  !  ’ 

Joyce  wrote  as  follows :  ‘  To  Dick’s  father  and 
mother.  Dearly  beloved,  this  comes  greeting.  Dick 
has  told  you  of  the  queen’s  death,  and  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  is  now  our  gracious  sovereign.  We  do  hope 
that,  now  the  sorely  troubled  ones  are  hurrying  hack 
to  poor  afflicted  England,  we  shall  soon  welcome  you 
both,  and  brother  George,  to  whom  I  send  love  and 
greeting.  My  poor  mother  is  low-spirited,  and  teased 
with  ague  again — not  had  enough  to  keep  her  in  bed, 
hut  severe  enough  to  make  her  feel  very  low.  She 
never  seems  to  forget  that  dreadful  day  in  June.  She 
dreams  of  it,  and  wakes  up  from  her  unrefreshing  sleep 
to  brood  over  the  death  of  father  and  Dave. 

‘  As  Dick  won’t  see  this  letter  (for  he’s  gone  to  his 
work),  I  must  tell  you  that  he’s  goodness  itself  to  my 
mother.  She’s  never  had  an  impatient  word  from 
him  since  we  were  wed.  Oh,  he  does  make  her  a 
good  son,  and  if  poor  mother  wears  him  a  bit  he 
doesn’t  answer  till  he  can  speak  gentle.  I  see  Dick 
hasn’t  told  you  what  a  lovely  little  baby  Phoebe  has 
— such  a  dear,  round-faced,  happy  little  mite;  and 
when  I  see  Dick’s  face  as  he  watches  the  child  in  its 
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mother’s  arms,  I  feel  so  happy  to  think  that  there 
may  he,  by-and-by,  a  little  treasure  in  our  own 
home.  This  is  for  your  ears  only,  dear  Mother 
Willard ! 

‘  Mother  and  I  go  sometimes  to  Smithfield,  and  it 
almost  breaks  one’s  heart  to  see  her  stoop  down  on 
the  very  spot,  and  kiss  the  stones,  which  are  blackened 
with  the  marks  of  the  cruel  fires.  The  second  time 
we  went  it  was  the  great  fair.  We  didn’t  know,  or 
of  course  we  shouldn’t  have  gone;  when  I  saw  the 
crowd  of  people,  I  feared  it  wras  another  burning.  I 
couldn’t  persuade  mother  to  turn  back,  though  the 
din  was  frightful ;  and  on  the  very  spot  where  our 
dear  ones  suffered  was  a  puppet  show  !  It  seemed  so 
cruel  and  heartless,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  very  same  people  who  were  listening  to  silly 
ballads  and  laughing  at  some  jugglers  were  perhaps 
the  ones  who  had  gazed,  five  months  before,  at  father’s 
and  Dave’s  tortures.  Mother  scarcely  seemed  to 
heed  them ;  her  mind  was  so  full  of  father  and  Dave 
that  she  thought  of  nothing  else.  Father  Grant’s 
been  to  see  her  several  times,  but  she’s  very  short 
with  him. 

‘“I’m  not  wTorthy  to  be  a  heretic,'’  she  said  the 
other  day,  when  I  wras  present ;  “but  I’ve  done  with 
the  Catholic  religion.” 

*  “  Then,”  said  he,  with  what  I  thought  a  nasty 
sneer,  “  to  what  do  you  belong  ?  ” 

‘  “I  can’t  tell  you,”  answered  poor  mother. 

‘  I  can  see  that  she  listens  when  I  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  her  (as  I  do  once  or  twice  every  day),  and 
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she  listens  as  if  the  gracious  words  were  a  message 
from  father.  I  do  believe  that  by-and-by  she  will 
get  the  comfort  from  God’s  Word  that  he  and  Dave 
used  to  pray  she  might.  Put  her  name  and  ours  into 
all  your  prayers,  dear  friends.  Ask  that  those  who 
are  not  in  Christ  Jesus  may  seek  Him  till  they  find 
Him,  and  that  they  who  are  in  Him  may  grow  in 
grace. 

‘  I  have  gone  through  a  sore  time  of  faithless  dis¬ 
trust  and  discontent.  The  prisoners  for  religion  are, 
we  hear,  all  to  he  set  free ;  and  why,  I  have  thought, 
were  our  dear  ones  let  to  suffer?  Dear  Mistress 
Aylmer  has  helped  me  much.  She  says  that  my 
father  and  brother  only  lived  or  died  to  do  God’s 
will,  to  further  His  kingdom ;  and  that  they  and  the 
other  brave  men  that  have  taken  up  Christ’s  cross 
and  carried  it  even  to  a  shameful  death  have  so  wit¬ 
nessed  to  the  truth  of  His  Word,  have  won  such 
numbers  from  the  errors  of  Dome  to  the  faith  which 
is  taught  by  the  pure  Word  of  God,  that  instead  of 
wasting  their  lives  they  have,  like  Christ,  given  them 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

Would,”  cried  young  Mistress  Aylmer,  with 
flashing  eyes,  “  our  new  queen  and  her  councillors 
think  that  the  people  of  England  cared  for  their 
religion  as  they  do,  if  they  had  been  afraid  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  it  ?  Had  they  been  content  to 
worship  an  idol,  and  for  the  sake  of  bodily  ease  to  bow 
themselves  in  the  house  of  Eimmon,  who  was  to 
know  that  they  cared  for  the  pure  religion  of  the 
Gospel  ?  ” 
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'  Her  words  wTere  better  than  I  can  express  in  mj 
poor  way  (though  it  is  through  her  kind  help  that  I 
am  able  to  write  at  all),  and  I  know  they  made  me 
feel  proud  to  think  of  our  noble  band  of  martyrs,  and 
to  rejoice  that  my  father  and  Dave  belonged  to  that 
glorious  number.’ 

‘  Ah,’  interrupted  the  captain,  ‘  I  understand  the 
girl.  I  could  wish,  wife,  that  I,  during  the  stormy 
days,  had  come  out  boldly  on  the  Lord’s  side  instead 
of  waiting  till  the  calm  weather  set  in.  But  He 
wasn’t  my  Lord  then,’  he  added  sadly.  ‘  I  was  just 
waiting  till  I  w7as  ill,  and  my  body  past  work,  before  I 
troubled  myself  about  my  soul.  Go  on,  wdfe,  if  you 
can  see  to  read  to  the  end  ;  and,  George,  my  lad,  we’ll 
turn  in  early,  and  I  hope  another  sunset  will  see  us 
sailing  towards  home  !  ’ 

‘  There’s  not  much  more  to  read,’  said  Dame 
Willard,  with  a  happy  smile  and  a  delightful  glow 
about  her  warm  heart  at  the  near  prospect  of  a 
reunion  with  Dick  and  her  ’prentice  lads,  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  talk  with  Joyce. 

‘  I  hope,’  continued  Joyce  in  her  letter,  ‘  that  Dick 
will  be  able  to  content  himself  back  in  Myching.  He 
seems  to  think  that  with  George  to  help  you  he  might 
perhaps  open  a  place  at  Myching  like  Master  Bright’s  ; 
for  we  hear  old  Paget,  the  blacksmith,  is  dead,  and 
the  Myching  people  have  to  go  so  far  to  get  their 
work  done. 

‘  We  have  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  laid  by,  for 
kind  Mistress  Aylmer  has  not  let  us  pay  a  penny  for 
rent;  she  says  mother’s  nice  company  for  Marjory, 
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that  I’m  company  for  her  (though  I'm  sure  it’s 
all  the  other  ’way),  ancl  that  Dick  is  a  protection  to 
the  house ! 

‘  Mother’s  gone  to  see  Phoebe  to-day  ;  she  always 
comes  hack  looking  more  cheerful  for  a  visit  to  the 
smithy.  I  think  Master  Bright’s  hearty  Christian 
words  remind  her  of  some  of  Dave’s  talks  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  think  it  does  her  more  good  to  go  there  than 
anywhere. 

‘  Mistress  Aylmer  has  friends  who  want  her  to  live 
with  them,  now  that  all  danger  is  past.  But  I  think 
she  will  shortly  marry  a  young  minister,  who  seems 
just  the  one  to  make  her  happy,  for  he  is  good  and 
true,  and  I  can  see  he  loves  her  dearly. 

‘  I  must  close  my  long  letter,  or  I  shall  tire  you 
out !  Mistress  Aylmer  has  just  come  to  see  if  I  am 
at  liberty  to  walk  with  her  to  Master  Graham’s.  The 
old  gentleman  has  been  very  ill,  but  he  is  mending 
nicely  now,  and  is  quite  cheered  by  the  thought  that 
his  old  friends  are  returning.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  seeing  Master  Parish  again ;  it  seems  that  they 
two  have  become  great  friends. 

‘  Mistress  Mary’s  greetings  to  you  and  all  friends, 
and  with  mother’s  and  my  love, 

‘  I  remain,  your  loving  daughter, 

‘Joyce  'Willard.’ 

It  had  grown  so  dark  that  Dame  Willard  could 
scarcely  have,  read  the  last  words  of  Joyce’s  letter,  had 
she  not  almost  known  them  by  heart. 

She  went  down  below  to  her  little  cabin  with  a 
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heart  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  thankfulness  to 
God,  wdio  had  so  fulfilled  the  desires  of  His  people, 
granting  them  in  this  life  knowledge  of  His  truth, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  the  assured  promise  of 
Life  everlasting. 


THE  END. 
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